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i RCERASEE PR TENE AT ce So 2 


Foreword 


HE instruction of others unto justice receives highest 

commendation from Him who is the Light of the World. 
Every Catholic teacher hopes to share in that commendation 
and none more so than those whose privilege and duty it is to 
bring to youth the right understanding of Christian truth. To 
be effective, religious instruction must above all things be 
vigorous; and in issuing the first number of this Journal it is 
the hope of its sponsors that through the help rendered by 
its contents there may be such evidence of invigorated teach- 
ing of the principles and laws of Revelation that the spirit of 
Christ may take firmer hold of the minds and hearts of the 
rising generation and manifest its presence by a deeper 
loyalty to the ideal of Christian life. 


If the University can in any measure contribute to this it 
will feel that it is giving one more token of its services to 
religion and to society. With God’s blessing and the aid of 
Mary Immaculate under whose patronage the Journal is 
launched this will be done. 


Me & 


President 
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THE JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


During the past year De Paul University issued monthly 
asheet called Notes for the Teacher of Religion. This brief 
publication was produced as a service to the teachers of Re- 
ligion who were students at De Paul University. The sheet 
was sent gratis to all schools in Chicago and the vicinity, and 
to a number of priests and religious teachers throughout the 
United States. Numerous requests came to the University 
from teachers of Religion asking for the assistance that a 
magazine might render; The Journal of Religious Instruc- 
tion goes forth as the result of this demand. It has the ap- 
proval of His Eminence, George Cardinal Mundelein, Arch- 
bishop of Chicago. The magazine will be published monthly 
from September to June presenting articles of interest to 
teachers of Religion in Catholic elementary schools, high 
schools and colleges. 


The editors would like to call the attention of our readers 
to the representative group of men who are members of the 
advisory committee of this magazine. The University so- 
licits from them the keenest type of criticism of the mate- 
rials that will be presented in these pages. In addition, the 
editors of the magazine will welcome suggestions from the 
readers of The Journal of Religious Instruction. 
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OUR PURPOSE 


Up to the present time there has been no magazine in 
the United States devoted solely to the problems of Catholic 
teachers of Religion. The several Catholic educational 
journals issued in this country have published monthly one 
or more articles on the teaching of Religion, but due to the 
fact that these magazines are interested in many phases of 
educational work, it is impossible for them to concentrate 
on the field of teaching Religion alone. The Journal of Re- 
ligious Instruction, in its presentation of materials for all 
levels of the Catholic school system, desires to meet a need 
that has long been felt by those who have made the problems 
of teaching Religion a matter of particular study and in- 
vestigation. However, if the purpose of this magazine is to 
be realized, it is necessary that the content presented each 
month receive a wide circulation. The magazine is intended 
for all teachers of Religion. We ask the cooperation of all 
religious and priests in the furtherance of this study of 
religious education. 


It is not sufficient for the principal or an individual 
teacher in a school to follow the materials that will be 
presented in these pages from month to month. It is neces- 
sary that every teacher of Religion in every elementary 
school, high school, and Catholic college face the many 
problems that are of dynamic importance for the attain- 
ment of the Catholic ideal of education. While it is the 
intention of the magazine to seek contributions from the 
foremost thinkers in the field of Religion instruction, we do 
not ask our readers to agree with us or our contributors. 
However, we do ask that teachers of Religion, without ex- 
ception, unite in a study of the problems that are common 
to teachers of Religion at the various school levels. It is 
not at all necessary that we be united in regard to materials 
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and methods of instruction, but it is most essential that 
teachers of Religion recognize the unsatisfactory results 
that much of present school practice is producing and the 
need for improvement therein. 

The Catholic teacher of Religion has God-given ideals 
to present to pupils and students. It is not sufficient, how- 
ever, for the school to present these ideals; it is also neces- 
sary to guide and direct pupils in their attainment. It is the 
hope of De Paul University that this new publication may 
contribute to a better understanding of this important 
function of the school. 

The articles that will be published in this Journal will be 
the result of thinking, experiences, and investigation by 
classroom teachers, specialists, and research investigators. 
As was implied above we do not ask our readers to agree 
with all the ideas presented in this periodical, but we do 
make a most earnest appeal for teachers of Religion of all 
levels of the Catholic school system to consider these 
problems with us. While the editors of the Journal of Re- 
ligious Instruction have definite ideas on the teaching of Re- 
ligion, the articles or reports published in these pages will 
represent as wide a sampling of thinking in the field as can 
be procured. 


INSTRUCTION 


To many the term instruction signifies merely an oral ex- 
planation on the part of the teacher; this, however, is a 
delimited meaning of the word. From the standpoint of 
educational value that teaching is justly subject to question 
that is exclusively of this character. Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary gives the words educate, teach, and 
direct as synonyms for instruct. For the purposes of the 
present periodical the term instruction stands for all those 
activities that a teacher must engage in while directing the 
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learning of pupils and students. Without doubt there will 
be contributors to The Journal of Religious Instruction who 
will use the word instruction in its more restricted sense. 
However, the word instruction in the title of this journal 
implies, not merely the work of oral presentation on the 
part of the teacher but every activity in which the teacher 
of Religion should engage in while directing the learning of 
children and youth. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE TEACHING 
OF RELIGION 


At the spring meeting of the Superintendents’ Section of 
the National Catholic Educational Association, and at the 
annual meeting of the entire organization held in the latter 
part of June, papers are read on subjects that should be of 
vital interest to Religion teachers in the United States. While 
these papers are printed annually in the Report of the Pro- 
ceedings and Addresses there is something so cumbersome 
about a year book that it seldom receives the circulation it 
deserves. It is with great satisfaction that we publish in this 
first issue of The Journal of Religious Instruction two of the 
papers that were read at the 1930 spring meeting and which 
have not been published in any other periodical. If any 
seminary, novitiate or teachers’ college has developed cur- 
ricula or courses of study according to the plan outlined by 
Dr. Johnson in his paper, ‘““The Preparation of Teachers of 
Religion”, The Journal of Religious Instruction will be 
pleased to print these curricula in order that the numerous 
training schools for religious teachers throughout the coun- 
try might have this assistance in the important work of 
preparing students for the teaching of Religion. 


UM 
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LAST YEAR’S STUDY OF THE STATUS OF 
CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION 


Reverend Percy A. Roy, S.J., Principal of the Jesuit High 
School in New Orleans, presented data on the status of 
teaching Religion in the Catholic high school at the June, 
1930 meeting of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion. To the questionnaire that Father Roy sent out, with 
apologies, to 550 secondary schools scattered throughout the 
states only 250 schools filled it out and returned it; in other 
words over fifty per cent of the Catholic high schools were 
not interested in the problem. Not a single reply was re- 
ceived from the states of North Carolina, North Dakota, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, and 
Vermont. If teachers and principals are tempted to disre- 
gard cooperative studies of the type that Father Roy under- 
took let them know that they are not giving their best to 
Catholic education unless they help such investigations to 
present a complete and an exact picture of existing condi- 
tions. 


SELF LEGISLATION 


It is with keen interest that we hear of Catholic high 
schools and colleges in the United States giving Religion 
such a position in the curriculum of the school that instruc- 
tors and professors are required to have particular prepara- 
tion for their work and the periods of religion in number and 
length are equivalent or longer to those given to secular 
subjects. As a result of the position held by these schools, 
there is cultivated in the student body an attitude toward 
Religion that is quite different from what one discovers in 
those schools where Religion is relegated to the periods of 
Ethics and Logic or to two half hour periods per week. 
Catholic schools have met the standards of the several large 
accrediting associations in the United States; it is pleasing 
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to see them legislate for themselves making their depart- 


ments of Religion equivalent or superior to other depart- 
ments in the school. 


CHRISTIAN CHARACTER 


One of the principal reasons for the existence of the 
Catholic school is to guide the child and youth in the forma- 
tion of a Christian character. It is rather startling to read 
Religion syllabi, courses of study, and curriculum outlines 
and find but a general reference to this very important 
problem. Directions for a systematic study of character, 
attacking directly the needs of the group should appear in 
every curriculum outline from the kindergarten through the 
university. General references to the problem are not suf- 
ficient. Our teachers are asking for assistance that is 
specific. If Catholic education would make its desired con- 
tribution to the character development of the pupils en- 
rolled in Catholic schools, a study of the child’s character 
needs must commence with the first semester in school. The 
character needs of pupils and youth change from year to 
year. Not only must the curriculum be adapted to their 
immediate needs, but provision must be made in the high 
school and college for later adult needs. The development 
and perfection of a truly Christian character is a life work, 
not an activity that may be considered closed with the eve 
of graduation. Furthermore, the child of school years is 
never too young to begin this study. 


That curriculum outline is defective that does not point 
out the specific character needs of children at the various 
grade levels together with the specific learning activities 
that will help the pupil to make the character traits his own. 
The worthwhileness of these school activities can be gauged 
solely by their influence on the individual’s conduct. In 
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selecting appropriate learning activities for the elementary 
child the law of direct learning should receive special con- 


sideration: The individual learns best that which he learns 
by doing. 


THE RECENT ENCYCLICAL 


The various topics presented by our Holy Father in his 
encyclical letter represent distinct problems for the teacher 
of Religion to consider. 

Our schools of higher education are not meeting their ob- 
ligations unless departments of Religion are making their 
students intelligent in regard to the responsibilities and 
duties of marriage and the divine institution of matrimony. 

Teachers of Religion themselves could participate in no 
better learning experience than in a study, section by sec- 
tion, of this Encyclical in order to discover the exact 
problems pertaining to marriage that have particular im- 
plications for the Religion curriculum. 

It is not necessary to state that these particular problems 
will vary in number and detail according to the age of the 
pupils and students receiving instruction; nevertheless, it 
must be insisted that if our Catholic schools, and par- 
ticularly those of higher education, are to meet adequately 
their pedagogical responsibilities a cursory study of the En- 
cyclical on the part of the teacher is not sufficient. The 
very fact that present conditions in regard to the family 
represent conduct contrary to Catholic ideals shows there 
is a need for our teachers of Religion to examine the prac- 
tice of the school and to determine if an inadequate super- 
ficial treatment of marriage in our high schools and col- 
leges may not be a contributing factor to present day con- 
ditions. 


The eve of marriage is too late to begin a preparation 
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for the responsibilities of the married state. The child of 
the elementary school who is directed carefully and syste- 
matically in the formation of Christian character is being 
trained for Christian marriage. The high school and college 
in curriculum provision for the various problems pertaining 
to marriage and in the follow-up of character training begun 
in the elementary school and home are, likewise, preparing 
youth for marriage. We can not express too emphatically 
the need for high school teachers to provide place in the 
Religion curriculum for many of the problems presented by 
our Holy Father. The Encyclical itself ought to be used as 
text material by every student in our colleges. If Catholic 
higher education will assume adequate responsibility for in- 
structing youth on this phase of religious and moral training 
and the supernatural means that can insure peace and hap- 
piness in the home, no longer will Catholics educated in 
Catholic high schools and colleges profess ignorance of the 
teachings of the Church on the purpose of marriage, the 
nature of the family, divorce, birth control and related 
moral and social evils. 

At the present writing one might raise the question: To 
what extent are the students in Catholic colleges through- 
out the country capable of presenting intelligently the 
Catholic attitude on the various problems mentioned by our 
Holy Father in the recent Encyclical? To what extent are 
the young men and women in our colleges capable of justify- 
ing the authority of the Church? Our college teachers of 
Religion have a timely opportunity at the present period to 
study this question. A systematic examination of student 
attitude on the authority of the Church and the topics dis- 
cussed in the Encyclical would be a help in planning work 
for the present semester and a furthering of the position of 
the Church on Marriage presented by the Holy Father in 
the Encyclical on Christian Marriage of December of 1930. 
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KNOWLEDGE ABOUT RELIGION AND THE 
CULTURE OF RELIGIOUS CHARACTER 





REV. J. M. WOLFE 
Superintendent of Schools, Dubuque 





Catholic literature is becoming replete with discussions 
and dissertations on the history and methods of catechetical 
instruction. This growth is in response to a demand, which 
comes from everywhere, for a better approach to the entire 
discipline by which the problem of religious instruction has 
been analyzed in recent times. The demand comes with par- 
ticular solicitude from teachers who have become proficient 
in the better ways and methods of teaching nearly every 
other subject in the curriculum, but that of Religion. 

The literature which has grown out of the demand has 
thus far emphasized either the history of such instruction 
or methods of exposition. Perhaps the writers are deluded 
by the methods and the results, in as much as they aim to 
better Christian character through the simplification of 
method and the clarification of the expositions. It would 
thus appear well to challenge some of the basic elements in 
the approach and to set out some fundamental principles 
which comes from basic psychology and related pedagogical 
practices. 


There is first a vast difference between knowledge about 
morals and religion and moral and religious knowledge, and 
secondly there can be a vast break between moral and re- 
ligious practices and moral and religious living. The writer 
believes that thus far whatever progress has been made, 
has been in reference to an improvement in the methods to 
get knowledge about morals and religion, and moral and 
religious practices. It is not so obvious that a check on the 
results in terms of moral and religious knowledge and moral 
and religious living would reveal the same encouraging re- 
sults. Still, the test of successful methods and results should 
be in terms of moral and religious knowledge and moral and 
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religious living, because these qualities in the product are 
precisely the results that the Divine Author of religion set 
up as the outcomes of His gospel and His example. 


“Be ye perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect”—with 
a perfection that is possible to the creature in the dispensa- 
tions of Divine grace, was the injunction that the Divine 
Teacher issued to His followers. The perfection was not to 
characterize certain aspects of the creature, such as his 
knowledge or some incidental conduct of his life. The per- 
fection was to be of the very fiber of the creature’s per- 
sonality and was to qualify every element of his being and 
activity. The results were not to be merely in the specious 
appearances of objective conduct, but they were to trans- 
form the very nature and personality within the creature. 
There was to be a fine integrity within the creature as well 
as acceptable behavior in the outward and objective forms. 


In the ordinary checks that are made the emphasis is on 
outward conduct and the knowledge of objective ethics. Too 
often the school examination is regarded as an absolute test, 
or the teacher regards an approximation to her quality and 
extent of knowledge as a final measure. The qualifications 
of knowledge may thus also enter into an estimate of desired 
results. These results are, however, only preliminary to the 
outcomes which ultimately measure the success of the work 
and the quality of the instruction. The perfecting of in- 
struction can only result in a better knowledge about the 
subject which is the topic of the instruction. There is not 
a necessary relationship between knowledge and conduct 
and personality and character, unless there is established 
such a relationship in the process of learning. 


There is nothing in the nature of knowledge itself which 
will make it transform itself into any of the important out- 
comes in character culture, unless that knowledge be acquir- 
ed in a way which makes it the product of character itself. 
It is true that a better avenue to such character is opened 
when knowledge itself is gotten in keeping with the laws of 
learning, but unless learning is conceived as a large and 
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broad process, its nature is not necessarily related to char- 
acter culture. 


This is also true in the matter of learning morals in the 
more or less artificial procedures of the class room; the 
child may learn about morals, without getting that discipline 
which will enable him to live morally or to strive success- 
fully for a moral life. Moral living is the result, of course, 
of the development of the moral sense and the cooperation 
with Divine grace, and as such its inculcation must pervade 
the whole child and not merely his memory or his intellect. 


The induction of good religious practices into the life of 
the child may not produce religious living, unless they also 
become a part of his functional life as a result of correct 
ways of learning them, and with motivation which is com- 
plete rather than merely partial, such as fulfilling the re- 
quirements of a law or the acquisition of favors. 


All of this is so thoroughly evident from observation that 
anyone can identify those who have been made dependent 
on such processes for the development of their characters. 
In these persons one sees the knowledge results, indeed, or 
the ability to do certain things at certain times which they 
have been taught to do that way, but as far as true moral 
discrimination and religious power may be concerned, they 
are too often negligible qualities. The character values may 
be in their knowledge, outward observances, clothing habits 
or collars, but the evidences that they have not integrated 
these with the very life of the personality is too glaring not 
to be observed. 


Rather definite views must first be accepted as to the 
philosophy and psychology with which one measures the 
outcomes which result from the various types of instruction 
and training, before he can be reasonably assured that he 
is going to get a high rating in values as the result of his 
work. If one accepts the philosophy of analysis, in as much 
as he expects that character qualities can be put together, 
or one made to integrate with the other in a more or less 
artificial way, he will be satisfied with a process which 
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touches the mind here and the heart there, with the expec- 
tation that they will ultimately blend, and become one in a 
unified personality. If he accepts the philosophy of syn- 
thesis, in as much as he reasons that the character and the 
personality are a unity, which results from growth rather 
than from composition, he will develop a process by which 
character and personality will grow with the growth and 
development of the child. 


The same is true of questions of psychology: if one ac- 
cepts the pshchology of development, in as much as the 
development of one power for one activity will transmit it- 
self to other powers and qualify in other activities, he will 
go about the matter of character culture on the basis of 
training the intellect or the memory, and expect any excel- 
lence in these aspects of the child’s development to transfuse 
itself into the whole child. If, on the other hand, he believes 
in the psychology of uniform development and growth, he 
will not expect a power to qualify in a life situation, unless 
it has been trained to act acceptably in such a situation, 
or in others that have qualities and aspects that are identi- 
fying. 

In the case of the second set of theories the entire ap- 
proach to any subject matter and the method of teaching 
it will be radically different and show forth in the result, 
if they are used in the evaluations and appraisals. If the 
child is to learn to live, he must live to learn, and if he 
lives during the school period for religious learning he must 
live religiously, as it is desired he live during his entire life. 
This postulates that he learn in school as he learns in life, 
and that the learning situations be as the learning situations 
in life or life situations. This all involves that the school 
become less artificial with the meager end of activating the 
mind and filling the memory, and that it increase its likeness 
to the experiences that occur in life. 


In such situations the child may be helped to live with 
a truly moral, religious and spiritual type of behavior, and 
whilst he is behaving he is learning, not in this or that phase 
of his powers or life, but he is experiencing right conduct 
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within his entire life. His conduct, as a result, will not be 
a mere putting on of conduct, but a living righteously, with 
the force and motivation from within. In that concept of 
character growth he is not thought of as understanding and 
then remembering, but as understanding and remembering 
and doing at once and the same moment. His moral instruc- 
tion will not be regarded as learning about morals and then 
practicing them, but as practicing whilst he is learning and 
vice versa. 


In the proposition that growth of character and person- 
ality is growth of the entire child, one must think of char- 
acter and personality growth as being a part of every sub- 
ject matter that is being learned. In as much as anything 
is being learned rightly, it must modify the learner in his 
entirety, and as such everything in the curriculum should 
be conceived as having character outcomes and promoting 
personality development. Thus English is not learned cor- 
rectly if it merely encumbers the memory with grammar or 
rhetorical rules. English is a mode of expression, and in 
as much as the child should be taught to express himself, 
the mode of expression must modify him. If mental integ- 
rity, truthfulness and honesty are not a part of this expres- 
sion and its modes, it were better in only too many instances 
that the creature had not learned to use the language at all. 


The same is true of mathematics; if it does not help the 
child to determine quantity of the several kinds in the ways 
of accuracy, both in regard to number relations and also in 
regard to the moral relations of what is one’s own and what 
is another’s, it were often better that numbers were not 
taught at all to the child. No subject in the curriculum can 
be taught correctly, unless it be taught in relationship to 
all the rest of the child’s experiences, no more than the child 
lives a part of himself in one life experience and another 
part in a second experience. 








AN ADVANCED RELIGION COURSE: 
CONTENT AND METHODS 





REV. MAURICE SHEEHY 


Catholic University of America 





If we may judge from educational and religious journals, 
religion is receiving a great deal of attention on the campus 
today, particularly on the part of leading college administra- 
tors. This may be a healthy sign for religion in general, an 
indication of a healthy discontent; but more probably, from 
another viewpoint, it is an unhealthy sign, for just as people 
talk least about their bodily condition when it is most robust, 
so much talk about teaching religion may indicate that in 
this important field our schools have given litle evidence ‘of 
progress. 


One who studies the earlier American non-Catholic colleges 
may be surprised at the emphasis placed upon courses of 
religion. There was manifest a consciousness of a debt of 
loyalty to the religious order to which the college owed its 
origins. However, as those origins became more distant, this 
consciousness decreased, so that while at first it seemed that 
little else but religion was emphasized at these schools, later 
it appeared that everything but religion was there taught. 
It is no insignificant detail in educational history that Co- 
lumbia University, which offered one course in religion in 
1908, offered 108 courses in'1930. And we have the testi- 
mony of the chaplain of that school, the Rev. Raymond C. 
Knox, to the effect that these courses were presented to sat- 
isfy the demands ‘made by students whose interests were 
awakened in religion. 


No doubt there has been no such radical change in Cath- 
olic colleges where religious traditions have ever been kept 
uppermost. Yet not so many years ago the father of a 
student who was applying for admission to a Catholic uni- 
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versity was distressed to learn that his son might take no 
course in religion. In fact he was informed that a course in 
religion was unnecessary since it had nothing to do with the 
vocational field elected by the student. With the develop- 
ment of a better educated and more critical Catholic laity, 
a religious title for a school that is merely a camouflage, 
becomes ineffective. Parents selecting a college for their 
children wish to be assured that those children will be ex- 
posed to more than the weekly blasts of a Sunday preacher. 
Nor are they edified when they find religion courses in the 
curriculum “fresh air” courses or, worse still, ordeals in 
which large and indigestible quantities of theology are 
crammed down youthful throats. The latter seems to the 
writer to be the more inexcusable because any Catholic 
familiar with the spiritual writings of his Church should be 
able to cite the best authorities in establishing the difference 
between a department of theology and a department of re- 
ligion. ‘Philosophy seeks truth; theology finds it; religion 
converts it into life,” said a mediaeval religious writer, and 
because that conversion into life demands a special technique 
and implies some differentiation of content, many college 
religion courses failed. They failed to register when put to 
any test of educational efficiency other than that of credit- 
fillers. Even when our Catholic colleges were insisting upon 
special training and degree requirements for teachers of 
domestic science and physical education, the “dabitur vobis” 
attitude was applied to teachers of religion. Whatever 
charges of prodigality may be hurled at college administra- 
tions of the past fifty years, they may not be charged with 
an excessive expenditure of man-power in regard to teaching 
religion. Only too often Father Blank was assigned to teach 
religion for one of two reasons: either his schedule was not 
filled in the field where his major interests lay, or his inex- 
perience or inefficiency disqualified him for teaching sub- 
jects for which state examination boards or accrediting agen- 
cies might be embarrassingly inquisitive. After all, the only 
check upon the efficiency of a religion teacher was the lives of 
students who have studied under him, so he was almost im- 
mune from criticism. Now, with the rapid and desirable de- 
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velopments of alumni associations and alumni accounting, 
this immunity threatens to be taken away from him. 


My purpose in this paper is to present a specific instance 
of the effort of a department of religion by its content and 
methods to (if Imay quote from the critical resolution of the 
Students’ Spiritual Leadership convention in Chicago last 
year) “‘vitalize the teaching of religion”. It will serve no 
purpose here to delve into the historical aspects of the organ- 
ization of the Department of Religion at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, but it may be of interest to note that the 
formal organization, as a special department with an acting 
head and with standing equivalent to that of other depart- 
ments was accomplished in 1930, after the manner indicated 
in the constitution of the Catholic University of America. 
The Rev. John M. Cooper, Ph.D., who for nearly two de- 
cades has devoted a great share of his time to this work, was 
designated to serve as Acting Head of the Department. The 
policy was adopted also of appointing men with status to 
duties exclusively in the Department of Religion, and at the 
same time, certain fields of graduate study approved by the 
Right Reverend James H. Ryan, Ph.D., Rector of the Catho- 
lic University, were inaugurated. 


The policy at the Catholic University has consistently 
approved regular religion courses for all undergraduate stu- 
dents. At present two hours a week are devoted to these 
courses during four years. An attempt has been made by 
Dr. Cooper to write a series of textbooks calculated to meet 
the religious needs of' the students in their immediate college 
experience as well as in future life. A brief description of 
the content of the Religion Outlines for Colleges may best 
illustrate the viewpoints of those engaged in teaching them. 


Course I. Deals with the Christian ethical ideal, love of 
God and love of neighbor, in its application to life. It marks 
a reaction from the courses which have been based largely 
upon moral theology books because Dr. Cooper believes 
that such books, concentrating upon sins, their distinctions, 
causes, and treatment, do not present the “rainbow loveli- 
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ness of the virtues,” and that it is bad policy to turn the 
minds of youth into fields of evil action where discussion of 
sin may have ideo-motor tendencies. This change of view- 
point does not necessarily attempt to discredit the service 
ability of moral theology texts for the confessor as a physi- 
cian of souls, but Dr. Cooper’s course is calculated to reach 
primarily those 95 per cent of the students who will not serve 
as confessors and need no expert technical training. 


Points emphasized in the first of these volumes are: 


1. Love of God and neighbor as the essence of the Catholic ideal 
of conduct; the affective, volitional, and motor elements common to 
both natural and supernatural love. 


2. The practical interpretation of “love of God” treating Him as 
a Father, showing to Him reverence, loyalty, obedience, and offering 
to Him manifestations of love, worship and self-denial. 


3. The interpretation of love of neighbor in terms of needs and 
rights of one’s fellowmen. 


4. The establishment of the relationship between the Ten Com- 
mandments and love. 


5. The works of mercy in detail, which occupy a great share of the 
time allotted to this course, with emphasis upon their obligatoriness, 
and upon the importance of the student linking his life to some par- 
ticular work of mercy. 


6. The application of the precept of charity to the field of justice; 
stressing contemporary conditions and domestic, economic, political, 
and social problems begotten by those conditions. 


Certain underlying motifs in this treatment are: 


1. That religion is not something merely gummed on to life, but 
rather life lived towards its Supreme Destiny over the route of 
charity, 


2. That the divine law is not arbitrary, but the product of God’s 
love for man, and an indication of His interest in our welfare both 
here and hereafter. 


/* That the moral law, while in a real sense limiting our freedom, 
in the long run makes for both freedom and welfare, by protecting 


rights and freedom against infringement by my neighbor, and vice 
versa. 


4. God places us “on our honor”, giving us free will, and the 
trusteeship of certain sacred privileges. 


The second year of the religion course adopted at the 
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Catholic University attempts to stress dogmas not only as 
truths existing in and for themselves but as motives of hu- 
man conduct. Just as a muscle in action in an athlete’s arm 
may be more interesting than one dissected and put under 
the microscope, so dogmas as evidenced in their results in 
human life are far more interesting than as mere logical 
deductions. As giving direction to codes of conduct and by 
supplying motive power truth becomes vitalized by an inti- 
mate connection with life. Some of the dogmas treated from 
this viewpoint are immortality, future life, man’s origin and 
the Bible, God as Creator and Lawgiver, the Trinity, man’s 
elevation and fall, the Incarnation and Redemption, Mary, 
Virgin and Mother, God Our Father, grace, and the com- 
munion of saints. In this course, too, is an exposition of the 
means of Christian life, prayer and the sacraments, with an 
especially interesting discussion of matrimony such as might 
be calculated to give the Catholic young man or woman the 
proper perspective on this critical point which is also treated 
from other angles in the fourth year course. 


In the third year of Dr. Cooper’s course the problems of 
the Catholic student as a Catholic and as a follower of Christ 
are stressed, and interpretation is attempted of the Church’s 
legislation. A presentation of those points of ecclesiastical 
law and practice which the well-equipped layman should 
know becomes, under the facile pen of the author, eminently 
practical rather than merely theoretical. Some of the chap- 
ter titles which suggest this point are “The Governing Func- 
tion of the Church”; “Some Much Discussed Church Laws 
and Policies”; ‘The Interpretation and Spirit of Church 
Laws”; “Church Laws and the Catholic Conscience’’; “Suc- 
cesses and Failures”; ‘‘The Church as a World Fact, Its 
Magnitude, Solidarity, Growth, Activities, Plasticity, Stabil- 
ity, Power of Survival, and Christlikeness’’; “Our Separated 
Brethren’’; “Progress and Conservatism.” The last section 
of this work is devoted to a study of the Person of Christ 
with whom the Church is identified so that attitudes toward 
Him primarily condition attitudes of the individual toward 
the Church. The title of this course is suggestive both of 
viewpoint and of content, “Christ in His Church.” 
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The fourth year of the undergraduate religion course at 
the Catholic University was written against a background of 
several thousand questions involving practical life problems, 
submitted by members of college religion courses. While 
“Life Problems” course challenges in its claim to interest any 
recent religious :publication because of its origin, its main 
value is in its happy approach to even the keenest points of 
friction in the life of a senior about to meet the crisis of post- 
graduation life.’ Here, too, the chapter titles suggest con- 
tent: “Fostering Faith”; “Practicing Broadmindedness”; 
“Keeping Life-Motives High”; “Making Headway Spiritu- 
ally”; “Choosing Your Lifework”; “Choosing Your Life- 
mate”; “Courting”; “Entering Wedlock”; “Living in Wed- 
lock”; “Playing the Parents’ Part”; “Working With 
Others”; “Taking Care of Health”; and “Capitalizing Leis- 
ure Time.” Consciousness of the fact that they have really 
given direction to the course on “Life Problems” has insured 
from the students a most earnest response. 


As regards the methods employed in the Department of 
Religion at the Catholic University for undergraduate 
courses, complete freedom is accorded the various professors. 
However, a symposium of the methods in use was made by 
Dr. Cooper and some of the viewpoints therein accumulated 
are herewith presented: 


1. As regards tests: Monthly tests are preferred. Semester tests 
are now held for all, but previously students having an average of 
80 in monthly grades without an unexcused absence were exempted 
from the semester tests. This latter plan was found to have some 
very desirable features. As regards the type of tests, the tradi- 
tional, the psychological, and the limited answer type were used. 
The second has been favored by most of the instructors. 


2. As regards recitations: A. Assignments are to be explained 
clearly and fully during the last five minutes of the class. Ten 
minutes of each class is recommended for discussion and prelimi- 
nary explanation of matter to be treated in the next class. In assign- 
ments distinction is to be made between required material and vol- 
untary material or that formulated in questions to challenge the 
abler members of the class or to serve as a basis for discussion in 
the next class, 


B. As regards the recitation proper, the student may be ex- 
pected at the beginning of the class to give a verbal resume of the 
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preceding lecture; or the first five minutes of the class may be de- 
voted to the traditional quiz, and further explanation attempted of 
matters shown by quiz or discussion to be imperfectly grasped. 


3. As regards papers, the following types are suggested: 


(1) Diagram of lecture or chapter, at end of each class or 
at less frequent intervals. 

(2) Original thought papers. 

(3) Papers to insure familiarity with source material. 

(4) Papers requiring personal investigation, consultation, 
visiting, or interviewing. 

(5) Papers to insure that the student has a “fingering ac- 
quaintance” with the Bible or other sources, 


(6) Papers that will compel the student to classify and in- 
terpret his own knowledge and experience. 


(7) Papers requiring a review of elementary religious knowl- 
edge and instruction. 


(8) Reorganization of class material in duplicate forms, one 
for the instructor and one for the student’s notebook, under the 
following headings: 


a) New information. 
b) Mistaken impressions corrected. 


c) To what practical life situation does the matter 
apply? 

d) Questions (to clear up confusion existing in the 
student’s mind). 


(9) Individual semester papers, combining any or a number 
of the aims of papers listed above, covering either general mat- 
ter or a specific problem assigned to each student, Preliminary 
draft of this paper should be turned in a month in advance of 
the paper. 


It is the consensus of opinion of the instructors that the 


marks of required papers should count appreciably toward 
monthly or semester grades. Some instructors value them less 
and others more than the written tests. 


4. As regards note-taking: Here there is no strict rule followed 
by the members of the department. Some require it, others make it 
optional. However, some are convinced that the fact of having a 
textbook does not dispense from the necessity of taking notes in 
class, especially where extraneous material is discussed. One pro- 
fessor rates the notebooks in which matter has been reorganized 
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according to (8) above as equal to tests in determination of stu- 
dent’s achievement. 


5. As regards discussion and questions: The general policy has 
been to admit questions and to encourage free discussions, guard- 
ing against the tendency of students to ply questions in order to 
divert from subject matter, or to engage in loose and random dis- 
cussion. The argumentation type of question, the purpose of which 
is to monopolize the period, may be handled by referring such ques- 
tions to other members of the class for answer. It is generally 
found more helpful to the purpose of the class to have arguments 
between the members of the class than between the professor and 
student. 


The question box is used in various forms. One instructor uses 
the reorganized notebook as a clue to questions ; another encourages 
the student to write down and hand in questions before class; a 
third devotes the whole class hour periodically to questions. Dif- 
ferent policies prevail as to answering these questions, the policy 
generally being determined by the type of question, Some can be 
answered incidentally in the course of a regular lecture; some very 
briefly ; some are to be answered individually outside the class room, 
but the general policy favors the opinion that the student has a strict 
right to have any serious question answered, The policy of hurling 
“personal” questions back at the class should be used with great 
care. Where the answer to the question is readily available in 
written sources, there seems to be little need for consuming much 
class time in an answer. 


Blackboard discussion has been found most stimulating. There 
is a special advantage in having a thing down in black and white, 
appealing to the eye as well as to the ear. Some professors use this 
method consistently to drive home lead-points. Building up the 
answers by the Socratic method also proves most effective. Then 
as partial answers are given they may be summarized on the board. 
This involves classification and rearrangements of answers, The 
joy of achievement is added to the joy of meeting a new truth. 
Another method used is to ask the whole class a question, then give 
ten minutes for a written answer. Several may be asked to read 
their answers to the class; then the whole answer may be built up 
in accordance with the plan previously suggested. ‘These papers 
sometimes may be collected at the end of the class, and the pro- 
fessor may make a symposium of them, giving the results at the 
next meeting of the class. Still another method may be employed 
by securing a symposium of questions from each student in regard 
to text matter used and then exchanging the list of questions so 
that each student would have to answer satisfactorily his neighbor’s 
quesions. 
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6. Collateral reading is either required or optional. The most 
effective way of insuring that required reading be attended to by all 
is to have list of works mimeographed and have chief works 
set aside in a special reserved section of the library, Occasionally 
reviews of books and current periodical literature are requested of 
students. Pamphlet racks are operated in each of the residence halls, 
and when a great quantity of pamphlets is required, they are sup- 
plied through the university book store. 


A suggested class schedule would be about as follows: 
a) Roll call. 
b) Recitation, 5-10 minutes, 
c) Lecture, discussion, questions, 25-30 minutes. 
d) Assignment for next class, 5-10 minutes. 
e) Question box, 10 minutes. 


It may be of interest here to indicate two features of the 
program adopted for the Department of Religion at the 
Catholic University. The first, inaugurated last year by Dr. 
Cooper, provided additional opportunities for the student 
who was especially interested in the field of religion. Since 
the Department of Religion had status equal to that of other 
departments, it was possible for students to take elective 
course in addition ‘to their regular religion course. No defi- 
nite subject matter was specified, and the class selected each 
week the topic to be studied during the following week. The 
discussions of the class were reflected in the gossip of the 
campus and so much interest stimulated that this year the 
number of students pursuing the elective course was doubled, 
although most of them were not seeking credit for the course. 
In such groups as these, the instructors believe, one can do 
most effective teaching. 


A second development in the Department of ‘Religion has 
to do primarily with graduate courses which will be discussed 
in a later article, but indirectly it affects the undergraduate 
courses. One of the primary objectives proposed and adopt- 
ed for the graduate courses in religion is the study and revi- 
sion of the content matter for college religion courses. Next 
year two of the graduate courses will concentrate upon this 
objective. 
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The content and methods suggested in this article are 
proposed for the consideration of other religion teachers not 
because they have been tested and found perfect but because 
they represent the mature thought and experience of three 
men who have spent almost two decades in teaching religion, 
Fathers Cooper, Geary, and McVay, and of two younger 
professors who with different educational backgrounds and 
with different approaches to the field of religion have recog- 
nized the course taught as best meeting the needs of the 
undergraduate group of the Catholic University. In pre- 
senting this content and these methods for the consideration 
of others, the writer has no intention of suggesting the super- 
iority of this course over others. This article has confined 
itself to the Catholic University courses. Religious orders 
that have specialized in education for centuries have, I know, 
given to this field earnest study. A frank discussion of the 
contents and methods of other advanced courses would no 
doubt do a great deal to advance the common cause to which 
all religion teachers in Catholic colleges are pledged, and I 
know the Journal of Religious Instruction will heartily wel- 
come such papers. In this field co-operation among Catholic 
colleges should be most effective, for the future of our col- 
leges depends largely upon their success in identifying reli- 
gion with the life of the student so that religion for the stu- 
dent means “life lived toward its Supreme Destiny.” 
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RELIGION FOR THE PRIMARY CHILD 





SISTER MARY AMBROSE, O.P. 
Adrian, Michigan 





The child was made to know, love and serve his God. It 
is the business of the school to help the child to reach God 
and to do this we must help him to think in terms of his re- 
ligion. 


In the present suggestions we are not attempting to apply 
a new psychology to the teaching of religion, we are not 
anxious to have our readers accept a new method of present- 
ing religion materials, and furthermore, far be it from the 
writer to sugar-coat the lessons of the Savior for the child 
of today. What we are anxious about is that the teacher 
have at her disposal suggestions that will aid her in prepara- 
tion for the classes in religion. 


Can we get children to think about religion? We have 
given them information; the Catechism has been used for 
that. We have told them stories. They have digested goodly 
numbers of these themselves through the Bible Histories. 
Yet there is much dissatisfaction when we look for results. 
The Jews of old knew their religion. They observed every 
form of ritual and ceremony; but they did not think. The 
same charge can be laid down for us in our classroom today. 
Our children are thoughtless. To repeat our task, “to teach 
the child to think in religion” and to succeed in our work 
would be to dispel much of the wrong doing which comes of 
thoughtlessness. 


Jesus, the Friend of children, certainly made His hearers 
think. Looking around Him, seeing the conditions of life, 
He brought out familiar illustrations that called for thought 
and action. Those whom the Savior taught wondered at His 
words and “Wonder,” said Plato, “is the beginning of wis- 
dom.” The child is thinking all the time. As teachers of 
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religion we watch the mind developing in thought. We have 
learned how the child mind develops in the secular subjects 
where material and method run parallel. If we wish to de- 
velop the child mind for life, we will have to adjust our 
method to that mind. Method can never change the nature 
of the child mind because that is fixed by God. If our method 
is at variance with the way the mind works, then our method 
fails. 


The best preparation for life is to teach the child to think, 
and thinking is a form of behavior. Teaching the child to 
think is putting him in a position to stand by himself free 
from any help that custom or environment gives. Teaching 
the child to think is to teach him to do. “Be ye doers of the 
word and not hearers only”; and “if you know these things 
you shall be blessed if you do them.” 


PRAYER AT SCHOOL 


The first act of religion as far as the primary child is con- 
cerned at home or in school is to address his Maker in prayer. 
What use have we made of the “prayer time” in school? 
What is the object of prayers in school? You may say that 
the answer is “to give praise and honor to God.” This, to be 
sure, is the object of prayer in general, yes, it is the object of 
all prayer. However, this question has been asked many 
times of teachers and in nearly every instance we receive the 
following reasons: 


1. To be certain that the children know their prayers. 
2. To be certain the children say their prayers. 
3. To ask God’s blessing on the school day. 


Prayer for the child or adult is a transaction between him 
and God. Itis a moment or more of union of spirit when the 
creature offers praise or thanksgiving, petition or reparation 
to his Creator. It is the lifting of the mind and heart to 
address God in need. Would it not be better to teach our 
little ones to speak to God in their own words? ‘Dear God, 
please forgive me. I have to tell you I have been a bad boy 
today.” “Jesus, please help Daddy get a job.” ‘Dear God, 
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You are very good to me. I want to be good, help me”; and 
many such prayers are the petition of the child. How many 
children know the meaning of the words used in the ordi- 
nary daily prayers? Is there a child of the primary grades 
who would not be able to feel within himself the meaning of 
the words given above? When the child has been instructed 
in his duty to God, his Creator and Maker, and when he, in 
his dependence upon Him has learned the language of prayer 
in petition, sorrow for wrong-doing and thankfulness for 
benefits received, then and then only should we teach the 
ordinary prayers in their meaning, and this should be done 
during the instruction period. 


The second reason frequently given for school prayer is 
“to be certain that the child has said his prayers.” If we 
have not taught the child to depend upon God for all that 
he needs and to thank Him for His many kindnesses at the 
moment of rising then we will have to accuse ourselves of 
failure in the teaching of religion for life. 


What can we claim for the long list of prayers said before 
each school session? It has been said that these prayers are 
used to ask God’s blessing on the school day. This is a legiti- 
mate reason for prayer before or after class. This is putting 
into practice the spirit of prayer. Let us make this time of 
prayer real and genuine for the children. Let us make the 
prayer one of very few seconds. Why not invoke the Holy 
Ghost for help in the work of learning? Why not make use 
of a short invocation or ejaculation that the child may use 
intelligently when he is young and that he will love to make 
use of when he has grown older? Why not make use of a 
short hymn every day; a decade of the Rosary during the 
months of May and October and a prayer for the dead dur- 
ing the month of the Poor Souls? It is well to remember that 
God measures our prayers by their intensity rather than by 
their length. If school prayer is to be a means of addressing 
God, we will have to make certain that we have an 
atmosphere of prayer in posture, tone of voice, and place- 
ment of religious picture, shrine or crucifix. 
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The Sign of the Cross prefaces every prayer that we say. 
Let us give the child the worthwhileness of making this act 
with devotion. Tell him that in the Sign of the Cross we 
call upon the three Persons of the Blessed Trinity and give 
them a sign or signal that we are about to do them honor 
with our prayer or work. This will strengthen the bond be- 
tween the child and God. He will soon begin to feel that 
he does know God and he will be willing to make sacrifices 
for His sake. 


PRAYER AT MASS 


“T want to give myself to God when I go to Mass,” said 
a child of eight years. Is this not giving up self for the sake 
of Christ? Is this not converting “selfish self” into a “will- 
ing victim”? ‘Too many adults today take part in the Sac- 
rifice of the Mass through a sense of duty. It is a command 
of the Church; I will be guilty of a grave offense if I remain 
away without sufficient reason. Note the difference. “I 
want to give myself.” “It is a command.” Jesus Christ 
makes the offering in the Mass with us and for us,—“We 
offer unto Thee, O Lord, the chalice of salvation” and “May 
the sacrifice we offer this day be pleasing to Thee,” are exam- 
ples of the union that are possible in the Mass. Let us give 
the small child this spirit of union with Jesus in the Sacrifice 
of the Mass. The child will rejoice in his being one with 
Christ,a member of His army, courageous enough to weather 
the storm and “offer self” until sacrifice grows into the per- 
fection of union, the reception of the Eucharist. 


Visualize the Mass for the child, let him have a part with 
the priest who offers in the name of Christ. Let him watch 
the priest during the prayers at the foot of the altar and help 
him to feel that this is the time to tell God that he is sorry 
for anything that he has done that is wrong. Help him fol- 
low the priest with bowed head to say: “I confess to Al- 
mighty God, etc.” This is giving the smallest child an oppor- 
tunity of partaking of the Sacrifice of the Mass. The pic- 
tures of the priest reading the Epistle and the Gospel serve 
to illustrate better than words the “listening” attitude which 
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is so hard to acquire in the early years of child life. Much 
should be made of the Offertory and Consecration and Com- 
munion from the very beginning. The child can be taught 
to say: 

AT THE OFFERTORY 


“T offer this bread and wine to God. It will soon be 
changed into the Body and Blood of Jesus.” 


AFTER THE CONSECRATION 


“The Body and Blood of Jesus is now on the altar. Dear 
Jesus, change me, make me better. I want to receive You 


as soon as I may.” 
AT THE PRIEST’S COMMUNION 


“The priest is receiving Jesus. I wish I might receive 
Jesus, too.” 





COMMUNION OF THE FAITHFUL 


“Tam going to receive You, Jesus. It will make me happy. 


It will make You happy, too. You always loved to be with 
little children.” 


THE BLESSING 


“The priest is asking God to bless me. I will make a big 
Sign of the Cross and say: In the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 


LAST GOSPEL 


“The priest is reading God’s Words. I believe them. God 


sent Jesus to be with me. I will be good. Then Jesus will 
be pleased.” 


Let us help the child to realize that he has been a part of 
the Great Sacrifice. He has been united with Jesus in Holy 
Communion and now in the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar, 


he may still be one with Christ in faith and loyalty. Then 
he will say: 


“T am going away, Jesus please keep me close to You. 
Help me to think of You.” 
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OBJECTIVES FOR RELIGION IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


The great truths of our religion must be given to the child 
of the primary grades in language suitable to his years. God 
made the child to know Him, to love Him and to serve Him. 
To know God is to love Him and toserve Him. The follow- 
ing outline suggests a plan for the teacher of religion: 


GENERAL OBJECTIVES OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
I To Know God. II To Love God. 
III To Serve God. 


PRINCIPAL OBJECTIVES FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 


1. To help the child understand his dependence upon 
others. (God, his parents, the Church and the State.) 


2. To utilize the means of grace. (Prayer, the Sacra- 
ments of Penance and Holy Eucharist.) 


3. To help the child to become a part of the Mass by 
making his offering in union with Christ. 


4. To help the child apply the commandment of love of 
neighbor in the different situations in his daily life. 


To help the child understand his dependence upon others 
is to provide for him such experiences as will motivate his 
obedience through an attitude of reliance upon those who 
have authority over him. He will know God to be the Source 
of all good. His attitude will be one of confidence since God 
gave him his parents, teachers and His only Son, Jesus Christ 
to help him. He will love, honor and obey his parents and 
teachers; and he will hold in high esteem the rightful au- 
thority of the Church and State. He will feel proud of the 
provision made by the school to help him when the patrol 
boys lead the ranks and watch the traffic and he will re- 
spect the officers of public safety. The life of Jesus will be 
to the child an example of obedience and filial love. 


To the child, Jesus is his best Friend. He will not fail 
Him. “I show honor to God,” “I tell God I love Him,” “TI 
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tell God I am sorry,” are answers given by children of the 
primary grades when asked about praying. 


“T think about what I have done that was wrong,” “I 
feel sorry and promise Jesus I will do better,” “I tell the 
priest what I have done and ask him to help me and then I 
say the prayers that the priest gave for my penance,” is the 
best preparation for Confession for the primary child. 


The child loves to imitate other people. He feels a joy 
in doing what father and mother do. What greater joy can 
come to a Catholic home than to have parents feel that their 
little ones are ready to unite with them in their efforts to 
become part of the Great Sacrifice, the Mass? His com- 
panion in the work of salvation is no longer the Child 
Jesus, no longer the suffering and sorrowing Christ, 
but He is the glorious and glorified King of heaven and earth 
reigning with His Father and redeeming us still by His pres- 
ence in the Sacrament of the Eucharist. 


Love of neighbor through a desire to be of help to others, 
the habit of truthfulness, doing one’s part, kindness to 
younger children and companions, respect for older people 
and the aged, courtesy and honesty on all occasions are les- 
sons which the primary teacher should fit into her daily pro- 
gram. 


Modern psychology and pedagogy put the stamp of ap- 
proval on the “doing of a thing” as the result of an impres- 
sion. ‘No impression without expression” is the slogan of 
every educator today. The impression alone is not sufficient; 
the “doing of it,” the “carrying into daily life” deepens the 
knowledge. Expression tests the impression and yet the 
conceptions corresponding to the expression may be wrong. 
The value of “doing the thing” strengthens and deepens un- 
derstanding while the more accurate the understanding the 


more perfect should be its exemplification in the life of the 
child. 








HELPING THE CHILD TO BE A PART OF THE MASS 





REV. DANIEL F. CUNNINGHAM 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 





Christ, while on earth prayed in secret and in public to His 
Eternal Father. He continues that prayer now, silently 
in the Tabernacle and publicly in the words, gestures, and 
symbols of the Liturgy used by the Church,—His own Mys- 
tical Body. To take a part in this great public worship: We 
should unite with the Church in the offering of the Holy Sac- 
rifice; we should unite with the Church in all other forms of 
liturgical worship and prayer and we should unite with 
the Church in her celebration of the mysteries of our 
Lord’s life. Then do we become real active members 
of Christ’s Church, that is, of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. Are we obliged to take part in this public wor- 
ship? Yes. Worship is a duty we owe to God. It is de- 
manded of us by the first commandment. Furthermore, we 
are obliged to take part in public worship. Through public 
worship the Church, as a society, offers to God prayer and 
sacrifice. This offering is made through the duly constituted 
ministers of the Church who carry out the prescribed rite 
of her prayer and sacrifice. 


It has been said that the majority of people do not 
follow the priest as he celebrates the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. In a paper read by a priest at the National Euchar- 
istic Congress of 1929, he states: 


The prayers which most people say while at Holy Mass are no 
longer liturgical and communal, but private and self-interested. A 
gulf has appeared between the priest and the people, between the 
altar and the nave. The attitude and conduct of the faithful at Mass 
has little relation to the action that goes on before their eyes. The 
congregaion at Mass utters its devotional sentiments, thoughts, and 
desires, only in silent, personal prayer. Many have lost all under- 
standing of the social, communal, liturgical side of prayer, and 
think of it only as a private matter. Our great need is to restore 
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solidarity and social consciousness in the prayer-life of our people. 
This can best be done by a return to active participation by all in 
the liturgy, which by God’s own institution is essentially social, com- 
munal, and unifying. 

It is not our purpose to condemn the various methods 
of hearing Mass whick are common throughout the country. 
The faithful, after all, have been told that these are accept- 
able methods. The Church simply requires attendance at 
Mass; she does not require any particular method of assist- 
ing at it; and the faithful who use a particular method do 
so with the firm conviction that they are giving due homage, 
thanksgiving, and praise to Almighty God. Moreover, it is 
not within our province as Catholic educators to deal with 
adult Catholics. We are concerned with the boys and girls 
and young men and young women in the formative period 
of life who are committed to our care for religious instruc- 
tion. The matter of bringing adults to a better assistance 
at Mass must be left to the pastors. It seems to me that 
we should have little hesitancy in saying that we ought to 
teach our boys and girls the best and most approved method 
of assisting at Mass. And what is the best and most ap- 
proved method? Pope Pius X, the great founder of the 
modern liturgical movement, gives us the answer when he 
admonishes us to “pray the Mass” not merely to pray dur- 
ing the Mass. The more recent words of Pope Pius XI call 
for the active participation of the faithful at Mass. He 
says: “It is most necessary that the faithful, not as outsid- 
ers or dumb spectators, but as understanding truly, and also 
penetrated by the beauty of the liturgy should assist at the 
sacred functions.” 


How shall we teach the boys and girls in the grade schools 
and high schools to assist at Mass in the best possible man- 
ner? Shall we rest content to train them for the passive as- 
sistance which is so common today, or shall we strive to train 
them to take an active part as the early Christians did in the 
great Eucharistic Sacrifice? It was the union of the early 
Christians in the Mystical Body of Christ that gave them 
strength and courage to offer up their lives for the faith of 
Christ. They understood the meaning of these words: 
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“Tn the precious death of Thy just, O Lord, we offer to Thee 
that sacrifice which was the genuine source of martyrdom.” 
(Secret of the Mass of Thursday after the third Sunday of 
Lent )—When the student of today becomes closely united 
with the priest through the prayers of the Missal, and, when 
priest and people unite in offering themselves with Christ’s 
offering of Himself upon the altar, then surely will the King- 
dom of Christ come in all fullness upon earth, for the Mass in 
which we assist in the manner prescribed will surely “renew 
the face of the earth.” Should we not make an attempt to 
bridge the gulf which now separates the people and the 
priest? Should we not emphasize in our teaching the great 
social and liturgical character of the Mass? 


To be sure, in the early grades of our schools no compre- 
hensive idea of the Mass can be given to the children. Here 
we must limit ourselves to essentials. The assistance of the 
children in these grades will, of necessity, differ from that 
of the upper-grade children. Their prayers must be within 
the range of their comprehension. Directed assistance in 
the way of common prayers at the child’s developmental 
level, together with the singing of hymns, would seem to be 
the best method for the lower-grade children. 


In the upper grades of the elementary school, the chil- 
dren are exceptionally interested in the study of the Missal. 
In this issue of the Journal the reader will find two units for 
teaching children the Mass. These units were developed in 
studying the Mass problem for Chicago’s schools. What our 
children need is some assistance in following the priest and 
making their own personal offering. A Mass Book suited to 
the age of the children in our schools is an initial step in the 
help we need. 

There is danger, in making the singing of hymns too con- 
spicuous a feature of the Mass, that we may change assist- 
ance at Mass into a community singing affair, in which chil- 
dren with cards before their faces show by their very posture 
that they are not at all concerned with what is taking place 
at the altar. Some of our “Children’s Masses” are only 
“three hymns and three Hail Marys” to the little ones. 
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There is no reason why the children of the lower grades 
cannot say in common some of the prayers the priest actu- 
ally says at the altar, paraphrased, perhaps, and scaled down 
if need be to their level of understanding. 


Children must be taught, above all, to love the Mass. We 
cannot force them to love it, although some seem to proceed 
on the assumption that we can. It is well to remember that 
the Church requires children and adults to assist at Mass only 
on Sundays and Holy Days of Obligation. Enforced daily 
attendance, or attendance during certain months can find 
little justification. It is no exaggeration to say that to force 
children to attend Mass at times when the Church herself 
does not require them to do so, is ruinous to spontaneous 
devotion and positively dangerous to the spiritual life of 
those young victims of misguided zeal. 


A priest stated recently that shortly after his ordination 
he was startled to find, on taking the census of his parish, 
a number of people who did not attend Mass. One of the 
older priests in the house told him to inquire of these people 
why they failed to attend Mass and to note the particular 
district in which they formerly lived. He was surprised to 
find that they had come mostly from one particular parish. 
The reason given for non-attendance was that they had 
been forced to attend Mass so often when they were children 
that religion had become obnoxious to them, and as a con- 
sequence they soon gave up going altogether when they 
passed beyond the school age. This is not an uncommon 
experience for priests. Attendance at Mass, except on Sun- 
days and Holy Days, should be voluntary. The presence of 
boys and girls and young men and young women at week- 
day Masses should be the result not of a desire to please 
the Sister or priest in charge, nor the result of a fear of 
punishment if they fail to attend, but rather of their own 
personal love for Christ, and their conviction that the Mass 
is the source of all help and consolation. When they come 
of their own accord in the great crisis of life to ask for help, 
to seek consolation, and to render thanksgiving for things 
received, then we know they have been properly taught. 
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Love for the holy Mass will come from a proper under- 
standing of it. If a child is not taught what the Mass is, 
we can have little hope that he will grow to love it; rather 
he will remain one of that great number who attend Sunday 
Mass only because the command of the Church binds them 
under pain of mortal sin. The knowledge of the Mass we 
impart to the children under our care must not be limited 
to a collection of facts. It must be of such a nature as to be 
functional in their future religious behavior. We must teach 
them to use this knowledge. We want to make it valuable 
and fruitful of good in their religious lives. 


No proper understanding of the Mass is possible to a 
child who does not grasp the true meaning of the great sac- 
rifice of Calvary. Children must understand clearly that 
Christ came on earth to establish a sacrifice which would re- 
store them to the friendship of God, how they of themselves 
can do nothing to mend the bond of friendship broken by our 
first parents. It should be made clear at the outset how 
Christ, the second person of the Blessed Trinity, in obedi- 
ence to the will of his heavenly Father, and out of love for 
us, came down fo offer himself in sacrifice for our sins and 
bring us to everlasting life. ‘God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten son; that whosoever believeth in 
him may not perish but may have life everlasting.” They 
must be shown just as clearly, how the Mass is a continua- 
tion of that sacrifice. 


It is very important at this point to remove from the 
minds of the children the erroneous idea which they and 
adults have that receiving Holy Communion is more im- 
portant than assisting at the Holy Sacrifice and that it is 
not a part of the Mass but a distinct act of devotion. How 
often have we seen boys and girls, and adults as well, com- 
ing into church on the first Friday when Mass was half over 
and a few minutes after their arrival receiving Holy Com- 
munion and then departing. This can mean only one thing; 
namely, that receiving Holy Communion is the all-important 
thing, and that the Mass is merely a ceremony at which 
Holy Communion is provided. The tabulated results of a 
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questionnaire, about which a Sister wrote in Studies a 
year or so ago, showed clearly that the majority of children 
when face to face with the choice of assisting at Mass and 
not receiving Holy Communion, or receiving Holy Com- 
munion but not assisting at Mass—choose the latter, which 
is but an act of private devotion, and as such less noble and 
less profitable than assistance at the Sacrifice of the Mass. 


After relating the Mass to Calvary, a review should be 
made of the sacrifices of the Old Law. It should be shown 
that sacrifice is the greatest act of worship we can possibly 
give to God; how all the religions of historic civilizations 
had a sacrifice of some kind as the central act of religious 
worship. We must make them realize that sacrifice, ac- 
knowledging as it does the supreme dominion of God over 
all men, and of our entire dependence on God, is the highest 
form of worship. After reviewing the sacrifices of the Old 
Law we should show that while they acknowledge the su- 
preme dominion of God, they were insufficient to propitiate 
for the offense of our first parents, and were merely a fore- 
shadowing of the great and perfect sacrifice of the New Law 
which was to come, namely, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 


When thoroughly familiar with the idea of sacrifice the 
student has sufficient background to begin the study and 
use of the missal as a preparation for “praying the Mass.” 


We must “pray the Mass”; we must “live the Mass.” The 
Mass is not a time that affords us an opportunity of prac- 
tising our private devotions. Since we are members of the 
Church we should take an active part in the Holy Sacrifice, 
and as a society, make the offering to the Blessed Trinity, 
with Christ, in Christ and through Christ. If we live the 
Mass, we will make an offering daily. Each day brings its 
own trials. We can make an offering of these with ourselves 
at the altar. Remember, it is an easy matter to “live the 
Mass” when we consider that every day we, as members of 
the Mystical Body of Christ, are offered up to the glory of 
the Blessed Trinity in union with the offering Christ makes 
of Himself upon the altar. In some places the study 
of the missal in the upper grades is required by the 
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diocesan course of study. As a result of the liturgical 
movement, the use of the missal is becoming more and 
more common. In some quarters, however, its intro- 
duction is delayed by priests who believe the ordinary 
missal too difficult for people, and especially for children, 
to use with profit. In a recent article in The Ecclesiastical 
Review, Rev. William C. Robinson, C.S.C., voices that belief 
in these words: ‘Perhaps the majority of the clergy feel 
that the ordinary layman is not sufficiently instructed to use 
properly a translated missal.” I believe that we all agree 
with Father Robinson in this statement. The missal is not 
easy. However, I should say the chief difficulty in connec- 
tion with the book is its arrangement. It is not so much 
that its make-up cannot be learned, as that once learned, 
the task of following the priest through a maze of cross- 
references discourages the ordinary individual from using 
it at Mass even though he is familiar with all its parts. And, 
after all, our chief purpose in studying it is to enable our 
people to use it. It is of little profit to the boy or girl to 
learn the make-up of the missal, to understand what the 
introit is, collects, epistle, gospel, etc., if he does not use the 


book and actually say the prayers which the priest says at 
Mass. 


I heard a number of Sisters acknowledge that they did 
not use the missal at Mass because it was too difficult to 
keep up with the priest. When they are forced to use a 
number of strings and cards, not to mention the fingers, to 
follow the sequence of the Mass for a particular feast, it is 
no wonder they turn to their prayerbooks for relief. 


The time spent in teaching the children to put all the 
parts of the Mass in the proper sequence would be saved if 
the authors of missals would place the parts in proper order 
and eliminate cross-references as far as possible. One of the 
reasons why people have ceased to say the prayers which 
the priest says at Mass, is that these prayers are said by the 
priest in Latin, and not understanding Latin, the faithful 
concluded that the prayers are meant for the priest only, 
and they took their prayers from other sources. Many com- 
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pilers of Mass-books have insisted on giving the Latin of 
the Mass together with the English translation. This was 
an unnecessary and confusing arrangement, and the Latin 
has been wisely eliminated from modern missals. After all, 
why give the Latin text if it means nothing to the children? 
The more practical missal will have in the introduction, 
and not in the text, a brief explanation of the liturgical year, 
of the priest’s vestments, and of the various parts of the 
Mass. For a detailed explanation of the Mass no better 
book can be in the hands of the teachers than Doctor Gihr’s, 
The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass (B. Herder Book Company). 


Convinced that a missal of such construction would prove 
more serviceable in the hands of our children, we have been 
working for some time in Chicago, to develop a missal along 
these lines. We believe that we have accomplished 
something in presenting to our Catholic school children a 
Mass-book that is free from the labyrinth of cross-references 
to sections and seasons, and which, we hope, will enable the 
child of the upper grades to pray the Mass. 


From the point of view of power and efficacy, the form of 
prayer which best suits the greater mass of people is the 
liturgical prayer. It is the official prayer of the Church. 
During it the priest exchanges greetings many times at the 
altar with the faithful. He carries on a dialogue with the 
faithful who are represented by the server. He offers up 
the Holy Sacrifice in his own name and theirs, and through 
the power of the priesthood he consecrates the bread and 
wine into the Body and Blood of Christ. Of it he partakes, 
and makes the faithful partakers at Holy Communion. 
Liturgical prayer is the work of the Holy Spirit. The Spirit 
of God knows the heart of man and the prayers of the Church 
will satisfy our highest aspirations. It is the “living dogma.” 
In it we find the deep truths of God’s revelations to man— 
“The rule of faith is indicated by the law of our worship.” 
Invariably teachers will find that children are exceedingly 
interested in the history of the vestments and little concerned 
with their symbolism. It has been found most satisfactory 
while studying the vestments to have one of the priests bring 
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the vestments into the classroom and explain them to the 
children. The study of the vestments presents to us a won- 
derful opportunity to impress upon the minds of the children 
the antiquity of the Church, by showing how these vest- 


ments, which seem so strange today to many, go back to 
the first days of Christianity. 


Tell the children that the liturgical vestments have their 
origin in the ordinary civil dress worn in the Roman Empire 
in the first centuries of the Christian era. The priest has a 
great reverence for the vestments used at Mass, and he does 


not, therefore, wear them in his ordinary intercourse with 
the world. 


While our boys and girls may know what sacrifice is; that 
the Sacrifice of the Mass is the great sacrifice of the New 
Law; while they may have learned about the altar and the 
vestments, the liturgical year, and the different parts of the 
Mass and their development, they may fail to take an 
active part in the great Eucharistic Sacrifice. We must take 
up the prayers of the missal and explain them thoroughly. 
Again the teacher will find Dr. Nicholas Gihr’s book most in- 
structive and helpful. Here is where the children begin to 
pass out of the realm of the classroom and enter the realm of 
prayerful, active participation in the Mass. This is where 
they begin to “pray the Mass.”” Show them what these pray- 
ers mean and soon they will understand that they, like the 
priest offering the Mass, are sharers in a kindly priesthood; 
that they too are offering up the Sacrifice of the Mass. 


Training in the proper understanding of the content and 
use of the Missal in our schools will give us within 
a short time a body of Catholics who will be “praying the 
Mass” with the priest instead of “Praying at Mass,” ob- 
livious of the great liturgical prayer and sacrifice going on 
before them. As a result of our having taught them to par- 
ticipate actively in the Mass, when the priest turns to them 
and says: ‘‘Pray, brethren, that my sacrifice and yours may 
become acceptable to God the Father Almighty,” our boys 
and girls will do just that. 








CLASSROOM PROCEDURES 
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The material on the following pages illustrates typical 
classroom treatments of the three units presented. 


I 
FIRST GRADE 
Unit: Our Father. 


Lesson I. (This lesson is not to be concluded in one pe- 
riod.) Pupil responses for this first grade material were 
taken from the stenographic report of an actual class- 
room situation. 


Teacher tells the story of the kindness of God, the Father, 
in giving us Jesus. Jesus shows us how to live, how to be 
kind, how to do things for others. One day, the friends of 
Jesus asked about His Father. Jesus was pleased to tell His 
friends about His Father in Heaven. Tell me some of the 
kind things your father does for you, John. 

* * * 

John: Father bought us a new home. 


Jane: Father brought me a dog. We call him Nig. He 
is very small. 

Mary: Father reads to us every night. Sometimes he 
tells us stories, too. 

Frances: Father told us all the things Grandfather gave 
him when he was a little boy. 


Catherine: My father brought James a new football. He 
had it ina box. It was for James’ birthday. Father held it 
up high to make James guess. It was a surprise. 


Teacher: Jesus told His friends, the Apostles, that His 


42 
45 
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Father is in Heaven. He told them to ask His Father to 
help them. Jesus taught His friends to pray. He said: 


Our Father, Who art in Heaven 
He told them where His Father is. 


(Complete the “Our Father.’’) 
ee « 


Have children take the picture of the “Our Father” and 
give the lesson in their own words. The following was given 


by a six-year-old child at the end of the eighth week of 
school: 


‘““My father is good to us. God, the Father, is in Heaven. 
When Jesus was a man, he told His friends to pray to His 
Father. This is what He said: 


“Our Father, Who art in Heaven; hallowed be Thy name; 
Thy kingdom come; Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
Heaven. Give us this day our daily bread; and forgive us 
our trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass against us; 


and lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil. 
Amen.” 


During this step, it is well to give the children the idea of 
the Blessed Trinity. God, the Father, giving us everything 
we have, God, the Son, dying for us on the Cross, and God, 
the Holy Ghost, making us strong, are truths which can be 
made very simple and clear to the child in the first year of 
school. 

The Sign of the Cross is a signal we give the three Divine 
Persons that we remember them. (Take time to teach the 
Sign of the Cross. ) 


* *C * 
Have the children paste the picture of the “Our Father” 
in their Work Book. 
Plan another class period in which the children may give 
the answer to the following: 


Question: Who gave you your home, father, mother and 
everything you have? 
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Answer: God, the Father, gave me my home and every- 
thing I have. 


Can God do everything? 
What did God have to make the world? 


Do you have to have something when you make a doll 
house? 


Why did God send Jesus to us? 

Why did God make you? 

Did Jesus teach us about His Father? 
How can we learn about God? 

How can we show God that we love Him? 
How may we serve God? 


How do we give God a sign that we are beginning some- 
thing for Him? 


Make the Sign of the Cross. 


Teacher: Look at the picture you have pasted in your 
book. Are the Apostles listening to Jesus? (Attitude of 
attention at prayer. ) 


Mary, will you please make the Sign of the Cross and say 
the “Our Father’’? 


Note: Before taking up the next lesson in the Unit, be 
certain that every child has learned the material sug- 
gested above. 


II 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
Unit: Offertory of the Mass. 


A1m—To teach the child to take a personal part in the Mass 
and to make his offering a part of the Great Sacrifice. 


Word and Phrase Study. 
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(Those used for previous grade with the following addi- 
tions) : 


altar table altar stone altar ledges 
altar cards altar cloths sanctuary lamp 
credence table bell ciborium 
chalice paten purificator 
chalice coverings cruets amice 


AssIGNMENT—Read to find out: (Beginning on page 32, 
Christ’s Gift, the Mass.) 


I. What part has the Creed in this part of the Mass? 
Why should we say the Creed? 


II. What is the Lavabo? 
III. What are Secrets in the Mass? 


IV. What prayers are said at the Offertory? Use your 
Missal. 


III 
FOR UPPER GRADES 
Unit: The Canon of the Mass. 


Atmm—To help the child to analyze the meaning of the pray- 
ers of the Canon. 


Word and Phrase List. (See former lists. ) 


canon _ Preface Sanctus 

invariably rule rite 

essential consecration elevation 
transubstantiation victim 

mysteriously present elevation of Host elevation of Chalice 
“This is My Body” “This is My Blood” acts for Christ 

The Last Supper first Mass first Sacrifice 

joyful strains prologue to Canon center of the Mass 


ASSIGNMENT. Use Your Missal. 


I. Why are the prayers of the Canon said in silence? (See 
p. 35.) 


II. What does “Canon” mean? 
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III. When does the Canon begin? When does it end? 


IV. Turn to the Preface on page 63. List the parts that 
call upon us to be grateful for favors received. 


V. Why does the priest say “We beseech Thee”? 


VI. What does the priest pray for immediately after mak- 
ing the Sign of the Cross over the bread and wine? For 
whom does he pray? 


VII. For whom does he pray silently? Read the part that 
includes those assisting at Mass. 


VIII. Whom does the priest honor first in the Canon? 
Why is the memory of many Saints mentioned in this prayer? 


SUPERVISED Stupy. Exercise With Missal. 





I. The is a prologue to the 








The has a joyful strain but the 
turns into silent prayer. 





II. The rules of the Canon are fixed. They are also called 





The Canon extends from the 





to the beginning of the 





III. Give a statement from each of the three prayers be- 
fore the Consecration. 


1. 
‘. 
3. 











IV. 1. What did Jesus say when he changed bread into 
His Body? 


2. When does the priest say: “This is My Body”? 
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V. 1. After the priest has consecrated the wine in the 
Chalice, what is found in the Chalice? 


2. When the priest says “This is My Body” what be- 
becomes of the host? 


VI. Why do we say the “Our Father’’? 
What words in the Missal remind us of this? 


VII. With what words does the Canon actually end? 


VIII. When does the Church pray in a special manner for 
the dead? 


Does the Church name those for whom it prays? 
IX. Answer the following with “‘yes” or “no.” 
1. Is the Canon of the Mass always the same? 
2. Is the Canon a joyful part of the Mass? 

3. Is the Preface included in the Canon? 


4. Are there certain prayers to be said by the priest before 
he consecrates? 


5. Is the manner of offering the same in the Sacrifice of 
the Cross and the Sacrifice of the Mass? 


6. Does the priest say “This is My Body and this is My 
Blood” when he consecrates the Host? 


7. Were the bread and wine present at the Last Supper? 
8. Is the bread present on the altar after the Elevation? 
9. Is the Consecration the very center of the Mass? 

10. Is the Pater Noster part of the Canon? 


IX. Whom does the priest ask to bless the Sacrifice so 


that it may become the Body and Blood of our Lord, Jesus 
Christ? 


X. When did Jesus say “This is My Body”? 
When does the priest say the same thing? 


XI. When do we say “My Lord and My God”? 
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XII. When did Jesus say “This is My Blood’’? 
When does the priest say the same thing? 
What should you say at the Elevation of the Chalice? 


XIII. By what prayer does the priest again ask God to 
command these things to be carried to His throne in Heaven? 


XIV. How are the dead remembered in the Canon? 


XV. Whom does the Church honor above all the Saints? 
Why? 


XVI. The Canon concludes with a Doxology in honor of 
Christ. You will find it on page 73, beginning with “By 
Whom O Lord, etc.” This prayer unites all creation with 
God, the Creator. Silence is broken for the first time by 


saying the prayer taught us by Jesus, Himself. What is the 
prayer? 


TopicaL RECITATION 


The Preface and Its Relation to the Canon. 

The Meaning of the Canon. 

The Pater Noster and Its Relation to the Canon. 
The Prayers of the Canon. 

The History of the Mass. 

The Consecration. 

The Elevation. 

The Saints in the Prayers of the Canon. 

The Living and the Dead. 

The Last Supper 


furnish opportunity for reaction to the study of the Canon 
of the Mass 


SOCIALIZED RECITATION. Chairman in charge. Pupils must 
be prepared to answer any question presented to them. 


Object of meeting—To furnish opportunity for the class 
to react to their study of the Canon of the Mass. 


This introduction was taken from a stenographic report 
of a socialized recitation. 











JM 
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Introduction by the Chairman: In my introductory re- 
marks, I would like to call your attention to the Preface and 
the Sanctus, both of which appear in our Missals before the 
Canon proper. The Preface is really an introduction to the 
Canon and in the olden days was much longer than it is now. 
In some of the older Missals, there could be found over one 
hundred different Prefaces; but that number is much re- 
duced today when we have but eleven. If you will turn to 
your Preface for the First Sunday of Advent, you will notice 
that the Preface begins with a dialogue. The priest says: 
“The Lord be with you.” We answer him and say: “And 
with thee.” This friendly greeting and prayer comes just 
before the most solemn part of the Mass called the Canon. 


Now we will hear from who will give you 





the meaning of the word, Canon. 





Chairman: I would like to have give 


us the meaning of the first prayer of the Canon. Read the 
first part, p. 64. 





Chairman: will give us the meaning 
of the second prayer in which there is a special mention of 
the Mother of God. 


Chairman: Will you please tell us what 
the action of the priest is just before the third prayer? Read 
the prayer for us on page 65. 











Chairman: will give us a history of 
the Last Supper. 


Chairman: What do you think about at the Consecration 
and what do you say? 





Chairman: will explain in a very 
careful way what our attention should be at the Consecra- 
tion and the Elevation of both bread and wine. 





Chairman: will read us the words of 
Consecration as they are found in the Missal. If you wish 
to follow him you will find these words on pp. 67 and 69. 








———————————— 
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Chairman: will explain the photo- 
graphs on pp. 66 and 70. Make note of the position of the 
priest. 
Chairman: will explain the prayers 


immediately following the elevation of the Chalice. Will 


you explain carefully these prayers and show what part we 
should take in them? 


Chairman: will you explain the marks 
in the last prayer, the crosses you find on p. 73 and tell us 
how the Canon ends? 





Chairman: In our next Unit of work we will study the 
Communion or Thanksgiving part of the Mass; but before 
closing this meeting, I would like to call your attention to 
the beautiful prayer which follows the Canon. All through 
the prayers, we find the priest offering the Mass and its part 
to God, the Father, through Jesus Christ; and here we fol- 
low the precept and call on the Father in the Pater Noster. 


Chairman: Are there any further questions about the 
Canon of the Mass? 


Pupil: I do not know the difference between the Con- 
secration of the Host and the Elevation. I have no Missal 
as yet. Will you explain it once more. 


Chairman: Yes, when the priest consecrates (shows the 
picture in Missal on desk) he bends low at the altar and says: 
“This is My Body.” Just as soon as these words are said, 
the bread becomes the Body of Christ. When the priest 
holds the Sacred Host high above his head, he does so that 
we may adore the Body of Christ and say: “My Lord and 
My God!” The word “elevation” will help you to remem- 
ber that the priest lifts the Host high. Then It is the Body 
of Christ and no longer bread. Is that satisfactory 
or would you like further explanation. 


Chairman: Before we discontinue the discussion, I would 
like to summarize the work so far: 





The Canon is the constant, unchangeable, invariable rule 
for the changing of bread and wine into the Body and Blood 
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of Jesus Christ. It is the rule that remains the same. It 
extends from the end of the Sanctus to the Noster. 


Three preliminary prayers make up the introduction to 
the Consecration, in the first of which the priest calls upon 
God, the Father, to accept this offering of bread and wine. 
In this prayer too, we find the priest praying for us, our 
needs, the needs of the world, and for the welfare of our 
souls and bodies. In the second prayer, the priest is honor- 
ing the memory of the saint of saints, the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, together with numerous other saints whom we have 
as our defenders in Heaven. Finally, the priest asks God to 
approve and ratify all that he is going to do because he acts 
for Christ and then follows the Consecration. 

The words of Consecration in the Mass are the very same 
words as those used by our Lord, Himself, at the Last Sup- 
per. 


Immediately following the Consecration, we find the priest 
asking God to accept these gifts as He accepted the gifts of 
Abraham of old. He prays for the dead and begs that we 
have part with the Saints who have merited heaven; and last 
of all the priest reminds us that we are to pray always and 


we are to call on God, the Father, as Jesus Himself taught 
us for he says: 


“Instructed by Thy saving precepts, and following Thy 
divine teaching, we presume to say: 


Our Father (complete it). 


Chairman: If there is no further discussion, a motion to 
adjourn is in order. 
«2 + 


Complete the following without using your Missal: 
THE CANON OF THE MASS 


I. The word, Canon, means or 





II. Underline the correct statement: 
The Canon changes every Sunday. 
The Canon remains the same. 
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III. The Canon extends from the to the 








IV. In three statements below give the summary of the 
preliminary prayers of the Canon. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


V. For whom and for what does the Church especially 
pray in the Canon? 


1. ‘ 
3. 4. 




















VI. 
YES NO 

Did Christ consecrate bread and wine? 

. Did Jesus say: “This is My Body”? 

Is the Canon a joyful part of the Mass? 











& W NH 


Is the bread present on the altar after 
Consecration? 





On 





Does the priest elevate the wine? 


6. Is the wine present in the Chalice after 
Consecration? 


7. Does the “Our Father” follow the Can- 
on? 








8. Are the dead remembered in the Canon? 





9. Does the priest kneel and adore the 
Body and Blood of Jesus? 





10. Does the priest say the same words 
which Christ used at the Last Sup- 
per? 








PRESENTATION MATERIAL FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY TEACHER 





SISTER MARY DOLORES, O.S.B. 
St. Scholastica Academy, Chicago 





Eprtors’ Note: On the following pages the teacher will find con- 
tent that she may utilize in preparing presentations for classes that 
are studying the unit, Holy Communion. While many teachers 
prefer to prepare their own presentations, and this is a most com- 
mendable practice, the following explanations are given for the 
teacher who has neither time nor material for study at her disposal. 
The author of this material prepared it under the direction of the 
Dean of the Graduate School of De Paul University. 


Unit: Holy Communion. 


Holy Communion and the Mass. In the sixth chapter of 
the Gospel according to St. John, Christ says he will give 
His flesh and blood for the life of the world. At the Last 
Supper when Jesus instituted the Mass He associated it 
with eating His Body and drinking His Blood. “Take ye and 
eat.” “Drink ye all of this.” * Communion, or the partaking 
of Christ’s body and blood under the appearance of bread 
and wine, is an integral part of the institution of the Mass. 
It is so much a part of the Mass that St. Paul uses the par- 
taking of the body and blood of Christ for the sacrifice of the 
Mass itself. ‘For as often as you shall eat this bread, and 
drink the chalice, you shall show the death of the Lord until 
He come.” * Communion is so necessary a part of the Mass 
that if a priest should die between the Consecration and 
Communion another priest would have to continue the Mass 
even though he had broken his fast. By going to Communion 
during the Mass we are very intimately associated with 
Christ on the cross. Hence a Mass at which we receive brings 
graces in addition to the graces which Communion of itself 
brings. 


Communion under the Form of Bread. At first it was the 


*St. Matt XXVI, 26, 27 
*I Cor., XI: 26 
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practice in the Church to receive Communion under both 
the forms of bread and wine. But gradually the reception of 
the Sacred Host alone became the custom until finally the 
Church allowed only the priest while saying Mass to receive 
the consecrated wine. The reason for this change was the 
difficulty of giving Communion in the form of wine, the dif- 
ficulty of having sufficient wine for the purpose, and the 
great danger of irreverence. Indeed, the reception under one 
form fulfills the desire and command of Jesus to eat His flesh 
and drink His blood. For in the consecrated host not only 
the body of Jesus is present, but the entire Jesus is present, 
the Blood of Jesus, His Soul and Divinity. In the sixth chap- 
ter of St. John where Jesus speaks of the necessity of eating 
His flesh and drinking His blood, twice He makes only eat- 
ing necessary. “As the living Father hath sent me, and I 
live by the Father; so he that eateth me, the same also shall 
live by me.” “This is the bread that came down from heaven. 
... He that eateth this bread, shall live forever.” * St. Paul 
in speaking of the two effects of a bad communion connects 
these with either eating unworthily or drinking unworthily. 
“Whosoever shall eat this bread or drink the chalice of the 
Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and blood of 
the Lord.” * The unworthy eating of the body alone of the 
Lord brings with itself guilt of both the body and blood of 
the Lord. 


The Nature of Communion and its Effects. The consecrat- 
ed host must be eaten, that is, swallowed and not left to dis- 
solve in the mouth. The Holy Eucharist is food. “For My 
flesh is meat indeed: and My blood is drink indeed.” ° It is 
spiritual food and as such is necessary to our spiritual life. 
As we cannot continue to live in the body unless we eat and 
drink, so we cannot have spiritual life unless we partake of 
the body and blood of Christ. “(Except you eat the flesh of 
the Son of man and drink His Blood you shall not have life 
in you.” ° The food of the body does not keep us from dying. 





* St. John, VI: 58, 59 
*I Cor., XI: 27 

*St. John, VI: 56 
*St. John, VI: 54 
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The Eucharistic food assures us of spiritual life or life in 
God’s friendship for always. “If any man eat of this bread 
he shall live forever.” ‘ The body and blood of Christ, par- 
taken in Holy Communion, assures us of our glorious resur- 
rection. “He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, 
hath everlasting life: and I will raise him up on the last 
day.” * To eat the bread made into the body of Christ and 
to drink of the wine made into His blood brings about a 
union between us and Christ. “He that eatheth My flesh and 
drinketh My blood abideth in Me andI inhim.” * This union 
is most intimate. “As the living Father hath sent me, and I 
live by the Father; so he that eatheth me, the same also shall 
live by me.” *° Holy Communion unites us not only with 
Christ, God the Son, but with God the Father and God the 
Holy Ghost as well. For wherever One Person is, there is 
the entire Blessed Trinity. It is also true that when we are 
in sanctifying grace we are united with the Three Persons 
of the Blessed Trinity. “If any one love Me, My Father 
will love him and We shall come to him and shall make our 
abode with him.” * But in Holy Communion this union with 
the Blessed Trinity becomes special and more intimate. 


The Dispositions Necessary for a Good Communion and 
Thanksgiving. We must be free of great sin or mortal sins. 
If we receive whilst we have mortal sin on our souls we are 
guilty of a great sin. St. Paul says ““Whosoever shall eat this 
bread or drink the chalice of the Lord unworthily shall be 
guilty of the body and blood of the Lord.” “For he that eat- 
eth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh judgment 
to himself.” ’” We must, therefore, keep out of mortal sin 
or if we have committed mortal sin we must go to confession 
and repent. A good preparation for Holy Communion is the 
desire and effort to please God our Father in thought, word 
and deed, especially in works of charity towards others. Acts 

"St. Johan, Viz 52 

"St. joun, Viz $5 

*St. John, VI: 57 

St. Jonn, VI: 58 


*St. John, XIV: 23 
*1 Cor. X1::27, 29 
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of faith, hope, charity, humility, and desire should be made 
immediately before receiving. We should make acts of faith 
in everything God has revealed, especially in the Blessed 
Sacrament. We should express our hope and confidence in 
God, especially in Him in the Blessed Sacrament. We should 
declare our love for Him who loved us so much, especially in 
the wonderful sacrament of His very body and blood. We 
should humble ourselves, recognize our worthiness, and, al- 
though we are unworthy, we should express our desire to 
receive Him. If we were to wait until we were worthy to 
receive our Lord we would never be able to receive Him. 
But it is not because we are worthy that we should want to 
receive Him but because we need Him and love Him. 
Lastly, the Church requires a perfect fast or a complete 
abstinence from all food or drink, even from medicine, from 
the midnight which precedes the morning of Communion. 


After Communion we show our gratitude by prolong- 
ing the union with Jesus. We adore Him in silence in our 
breast, and we give ourselves entirely to Him. Then we 
call upon the Blessed Virgin Mary, on all Saints and angels 
to aid us to thank God. We make an act of faith especially 
in the Blessed Sacrament, followed by an act of hope and 
confidence, and lastly comes an act of love. We humble our- 
selves and rejoice in having received God Himself. We ask 
for graces and blessings for ourselves and others. 


How Often Shall We Receive Holy Communion? Christ 
commands us to eat His flesh and drink His blood. In the 
early Church during the time of the apostles it was custom- 
ary to receive our Lord every time one assisted at Mass. 
This is the most laudable practice and is the best way of 
assiting at Mass. It is not, however, obligatory. The Church 
requires no more than one Communion a year and that in 
the Easter season; the Easter season is the time between 
the first Sunday in Lent and Trinity Sunday. Although the 
precept is for Communion once a year, a Catholic should go 
oftener. The practice is quite general to receive once a 
month; a great many go every week and a number every 
day. The Church would like to have us receive the Blessed 
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Sacrament every day, or every time we assist at Mass. For 
Daily Communion the Church insists upon only two things: 
namely, freedom from mortal sin and a good intention. By 
good intention the Church means that we should desire daily 
Communion for such intentions as the love of God, the desire 
to please Him, to gain strength, to fight temptation, for 
consolation and canfidence in trouble, not however for the 
sake of showing off how good we are, or for vanity, or for 
not wanting others to get ahead of us. 


The Eucharist Is Kept in the Tabernacle. In the Mass all 
the consecrated wine is consumed but all of the consecrated 
bread or the hosts are not. Some of the hosts are put in the 
tabernacle. They are kept there for several reasons. First, 
in order to have particles on hand for Communion, especially 
for the dying; secondly, to give us the opportunity to visit 
Jesus in the church; and thirdly for Benediction of the Bles- 
sed Sacrament. 


The Communion of the Sick. It is important for a person 
seriously sick—that is, in some danger of death—to receive 
Communion; we call this Communion, Viaticum. As soon 
as a person is seriously sick, the priest should be notified. In 
such cases fasting is not required. If a person although 
sick, is not in danger of death, he should try to go to Com- 
munion as often as the priest is willing to bring the Blessed 
Sacrament. If it should happen that a person who has been 
sick, but not unto death, has not been able during a month 
to fast long enough to receive Communion, then he may re- 
ceive without fasting twice a month if he lives in a house, 
and twice a week if he is in a hospital or a convent or in any 
place that has a chapel where the Blessed Sacrament is kept. 
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Catholic teacher training has made very decided advances 
in the past ten years. Our teachers, both religious and 
secular, are being prepared for their work with ever-increas- 
ing adequacy. As a result we are achieving no mean success 
in the teaching of the various subjects of the curriculum. 
There is one exception, however. Whilst we are exemplify- 
ing the best methodology in reading, arithmetic, history, 
geography, and the other secular subjects, we are still, for 
the most part, teaching religion rather unintelligently. 


It is true that the pioneer work of Doctor Shields and 
Doctor Pace is bearing considerable fruit at the present 
moment, and that we seem to be standing on the threshold 
of a better day; yet better textbooks, reorganization of sub- 
ject-matter, and the multiplication of materials for instruc- 
tion will not in themselves solve the problem of better re- 
ligious education. In the final analysis it is the teacher that 
counts, and the soundest method of approach for the solu- 
tion of the problem which the teaching of religion presents 
us is through teacher preparation. 


Before discussing in detail the elements that are involved 
in adequate training of teachers for religious instruction, we 
might well consider the ends which religious instruction 
should achieve. Indefinite and hazy notions on this point 
must, of necessity, result in indefinite and hazy procedure 
in seminary, normal school, or teachers’ college. Perhaps 
the fact that we have not been in the habit of formulating 
our aims is in large measure responsible for the present un- 
satisfactory status of the teaching of Religion. 


Now, I think the Holy Father in his recent Encyclical on 


; *Paper read by Dr. Johnson at the Spring Meeting, 1930 of the Super- 
intendents’ Section of the National Catholic Educational Association. 
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the Christian Education of Youth has defined for us most 
clearly the purpose of our task. ‘The proper and immediate 
end of Christian education is to cooperate with divine grace 
in forming the true and perfect Christian, that is, to form 
Christ Himself in those regenerated by Baptism, according 
to the emphatic expression of the Apostle: “My little chil- 
dren, of whom I am in labour again, until Christ be formed 
in you. *63 For the true Christian must live a supernatural 
life in Christ: “Christ who is your life, 64 and display it 
in all his actions: “That the life also of Jesus may be made 
manifest in our mortal flesh. 65” 


Whilst the Holy Father is thinking in terms of general 
Christian education, these words of his have a very specific 
relation to the teaching of that subject which is the very 
heart and soul of the curriculum. The aim of religious educa- 
tion is the formation of Christ in the learner. Consequently, 
considerably more is involved than mere intellectual learn- 
ing or habituation to religious practice. To be able to give 
a reason for the faith that is in them is, no doubt, a very 
important and desirable outcome to be thought of when we 
are teaching children religion, but its importance is not 
fundamental nor by any means final. To be able to go 
through the external rites and actions which are the index 
of good church membership is an ability that every Catholic 
child should acquire, but having acquired it he may be still 
an unprofitable servant. 


Religion is life—supernatural life in Christ. This life is 
given to us in Baptism and it is our vocation as Christians, 
to develop it through the process of dying to self and living 
to God, or in other words, through the practice of Christian 
virtue. The end and aim of the teaching of religion is saint- 
liness, the development of Christ-like characters, of in- 
dividuals who, whatever their circumstance and condition, 
will be living, active members of the Body of Christ. 


This is the vision which the teacher of religion must have 
in view—this the conviction which must direct his activi- 
ties and motivate his zeal. He dare not be satisfied with a 
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knowledge of the catechism nor an efficiency of religious 
routine. These are but means to an end. Nor as means will 
they automatically achieve the end. Consequently, mere 
ability to explain religious doctrine so the children can under- 
stand it, together with skill in matters of discipline, does 
not constitute a person an effective teacher of religion. 
Something more is required, which might be achieved, I be- 
lieve, by a thorough education of the prospective teacher in 
three great fields—the field of doctrine, the field of ascetics, 
and the field of method. 


That the teacher of religion should have a thorough 
knowledge of the doctrine of the Church goes without say- 
ing; yet, I believe that we have been in the habit of taking 
a great deal for granted in this connection. Of course, where 
the priest does all of the teaching of religion there is no ques- 
tion on this score. But the fact of the matter is that all of 
our religion is not taught by priests and that we depend in 
very large part upon the Brothers, Sisters, and even the lay 
people who are teaching in our schools. 


Now, I do not believe it would be an exaggeration to say 
that the average religious and lay teacher has very little 
scientific knowledge of theology and that great numbers of 
them have never had what would be the equivalent of a col- 
lege course in religious content. Many Sisters confess this 
freely and claim that as a consequence of their lack of a 
satisfactory knowledge of their religion, they are inclined to 
be very hesitant and timid in their presentation of subject- 
matter to the children. 


There should be in the curriculum of every institution that 
is engaged in the preparation of teachers for Catholic schools 
a mature and thorough course in Christian Doctrine. It 
should be more advanced than the best college course in re- 
ligion that we know at the present time. If conditions now- 
adays require of the laity a knowledge of their religion, sec- 
ond only to that which is possessed by the priest, surely they 
demand as much of the teacher of religion. A person who 
knows his religion thoroughly has proceeded far along the 
highroad toward an ability to impart it effectively. He is 
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equipped to make the proper judgments concerning relative 
values in subject-matter and to recognize at once what is 
dangerous or tawdry in method and device. 

Hand in hand with training in dogmatic and moral con- 
tent should go training in the principles and practices of as- 
ceticism. It is true that the religious teacher lives a life ac- 
cording to the laws of perfection, but I do not think that 
any one could quarrel with the statement that frequently 
the religious teacher lacks an adequate knowledge of the 
science upon which his or her life is based. Even seminaries 
fail to stress sufficiently, ascetical theology. As a conse- 
quence of this lack, pietism is frequently confused with vir- 
tue and the relation of dogma to conduct is not demonstrated 
tothe learner. The truth is taught apart from its relation to 
virtue and our children never quite understand that “doing 
of the truth in charity” which enables them to grow up to 
the head, even unto Christ. 


It is quite possible to bring up a generation whose heart 
is far from God though it honors Him with its lips. It is 
often charged these days that our Catholics are not conspicu- 
ously spiritual minded—that there is too much externalism 
about our contemporary religion. Be that as it may, a fail- 
ure on the part of those who teach religion, to know in an 
organized, scientific manner, the laws of the spiritual life 
must inevitably handicap them in their mission. Spiritual 
progress is not a haphazard thing but proceeds definitely, 
according to definite laws. A vague desire to be good will 
not suffice to make a mana saint. He must know something 
about the nature of the goodness which deserves to be called 
perfection and the means of achieving it. 


We are hearing much these days about the Liturgical 
Movement, and this is as it should be, but the Liturgical 
Movement is valuable only in as far as it is ascetical rather 
than merely aesthetical—a difference which our teachers 
must fully understand. 


The third element in the formation of the teacher of reli- 
gion is method. The fact that we are dealing here with a 
subject which is supernatural in its nature does not absolve 
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us from respecting the natural law in its teaching. We can- 
not remind ourselves too often that grace does not dispense 
with nature, faith with reason infused with acquired virtue. 
The human mind learns according to laws which, if not com- 
pletely understood at the present time, are understood suf- 
ficiently well for practical purposes. These laws, the effec- 
tive teacher of religion will respect and utilize. It is a species 
of quietism to expect that divine grace and the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost will somehow or other see to it that the child 
learns his religion no matter how we present it to his mind. 


In the Incarnation of the Son of Man we see the divine 
attitude toward pedagogy, for “By the mystery of the Word 
made flesh the light of His glory has shone anew upon the 
eyes of our mind, so that while we acknowledge Him as God 
seen by men, we may be drawn by Him to the love of things 
unseen.” Direct revelation is a boon which is granted to 
very, very few individuals. Even though it is enlightened 
by the gift of faith, the mind wherewith we come to know 
God is the same mind wherewith we know created things. 
Even though it is warmed by divine charity, the heart where- 
with we love God loves Him by the same activity with which 
it loves created things. 





Knowledge of doctrine, acquaintance with the principles 
of asceticism, must be rounded off with knowledge of method 
for training in teaching. Now, we can take it for granted 
that the training of the priest for the mission of cathechetics 
leaves nothing which could be desired from the point of view 
of knowledge of content. The American seminary offers the 
student a reasonably thorough course.in dogma, moral, scrip- 
ture, and Church history. If any failure can be chalked up 
against it, itis on the point of pedagogy. Catechetics receive 
a relatively small share of the seminarian’s attention and for 
the most part it is a rather theoretical and lifeless course. 


It is not often that the seminarian has the opportunity of 
practice teaching under intelligent direction. Too frequently 
he gets the impression that most modern pedagogy is non- 
sense and that any one who knows his subject can teach it. 
Of course, this condition is gradually bettering itself and a 
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number of seminaries are taking intelligent cognizance of 
the fact that the future priest will in most cases be called 
upon to teach religion to little children. As a consequence, 


he should have some scientific knowledge of the workings of 
the child mind. 


As far as the Brothers, Sisters, and secular teachers are 
concerned, the problem at the present time, as I see it, is 
not so much one of pedagogy as of content. Being well 
trained in the principles of general method, our teachers 
readily see their application to the field of religion, but they 
are hesitant about vitalizing religious instruction because 
they are not sure of their subject-matter and are fearful of 
imparting unsound doctrine. Their need, then, is one of 
subject-matter rather than method. 


The lack on the remaining point, ascetism, is common to 
all, priests, Brothers, Sisters, and lay teachers, and can be 
remedied only by the provision of well-organized and thor- 
ough courses. This is the character training element in 
Catholic religious education. As such, it is possibly the most 
important, for the Kingdom of Christ is spread not merely 
on the basis of explanation and argumentation but by the 
contagion of spirituality. What Christ expects from our 
hands as teachers of religion is graduates who not only know 
their religion and practice it to the extent of going to church, 
receiving the Sacraments, and keeping out of mortal sin, but 
who are “delighted with the law of God according to the 
inward man,” who, to paraphrase the words of the Holy 
Father, ‘“‘are supernatural men and women who think, judge, 
and act constantly and consistently in accordance with right 
reason, illumined by the supernatural light of the example 
and teaching of Christ, who are other Christs, ennobling 
what is merely natural in life and securing for it new strength 


in the material and temporal order no less than in the spir- 
itual and eternal.” 








SOME PHASES OF THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
TEACHING RELIGION 


ELLAMAY HORAN 


De Paul University 





It might be an interesting piece of speculation for the 
reader to take pencil and paper before reading the following 
notes, and state exactly the position he holds in regard to 
the type of learning products that teachers of Religion should 
hope to see realized in their pupils and students. The writer 
is inclined to believe that the position that is presented be- 
low is one that is applicable from about the fourth grade 
of the elementary school through the period of university 
study. 


There are many teachers of Religion who feel that they 
have accomplished their duty when pupils or students be- 
come intelligent in regard to certain doctrines and practices 
of Religion. One can easily imagine a situation in which a 
student or an adult has a knowledge of religious doctrine 
but little or no exemplification of it in his daily life. While 
individual teachers throughout the country have been mani- 
festing distrust for sometime in regard to the results attained 
by their particular programs of religious instruction, never- 
theless there are schools that are apparently satisfied when 
a student has recited intelligently or written an accepted 
examination on doctrines and practices of Religion. We 
can hardly conceive of a man invited into everlasting bliss 
on the eternal day of reckoning solely on his knowledge of 
religious doctrine and practice. Nevertheless, one would 
think from the importance that teachers place on an abstract 
knowledge of Religion that this, and this alone, was the im- 
portant factor in religious education. 


In the above statement there was no intention to belittle 
religious knowledge. Our purpose, however, was to deride 
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a condition wherein knowledge, and knowledge alone, was 
the only important factor in religious training. On the 
other hand, if religious knowledge is to make the contribu- 
tion it should to the education of children and youth, there 
are certain necessary factors that should be included in it 
which one does not always find in traditional curriculum 
materials. It is not enough for an individual to understand 
what he should believe or what he should practice, but his 
knowledge must go further. It should give him an under- 
standing of why he should believe a certain doctrine or 
why he should manifest certain practices of religion or 
morality. This why element, frequently omitted in the 
knowledge side of religious training, is an impartant factor 
in the training of the will. Not only should children and 
youth be guided toward supernatural motivation but toward 
natural motivation as well. Furthermore, there should be 
provision in an intellectual study of Religion for the indi- 
vidual to discover minutely the application of the doctrine 
or principle to his particular life. As is well known, a fre- 
quent defect of our religious training has been the abstract 
character of much of the material presented. This is not 
right; it is not necessary. There is no phase of religious 
instruction that has not an application or a great many of 
them to the life of the child, youth and adult. It is essential 
for the school, in its curriculum organization and in its 
presentation of courses, to make certain that the individual 
understands this relationship. 


In the above paragraph there has been presented a brief 
outline of some of the elements that should be provided for 
in the intellectual side of religious training. Nevertheless, 
all the religious knowledge in the world will not help a man 
if he has not a favorable attitude or an appreciation for the 
doctrine or practice he understands. The development of 
appreciations one might describe as a second factor to be 
provided for in a program of religious instruction. From 
the standpoint of the teacher the developing of apprecia- 
tions is much more difficult than that of helping the indi- 
vidual to develop correct attitudes of understanding. Psy- 
chologically speaking, appreciations exist in the field of the 
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emotions. United with knowledge they furnish a valuable 
impetus to action; alone, they are unstable. 

Men and youth may participate actively in the practice 
of Religion and Christian morality for a time, even though 
they may not be favorably disposed toward these practices. 
On the other hand, one cannot expect this fidelity to con- 
tinue if the individual is not favorably disposed toward the 
good he is attempting to do. While ascetical writers have 
always appealed to the emotions in arousing their readers 
to practice virtue, our school programs have made little or 
no provision for the development of appreciations in the 
program of religious training. This has been a mistake. 
The teacher with a psychological viewpoint ought to be 
quick to recognize that the emotions have a dynamic effect 
on conduct. 


There is perhaps no phase of learning that is more difficult 
to make provision for than that of developing appreciations. 
Psychologists tell us that it is seldom through a process of 
rationalization that an individual develops appreciation. 
Simple contact, however, with the exemplification of the 
principles or practices is a powerful means of developing 
admiration. Some one has said that appreciations are 
caught rather than taught. The enthusiasm of the teacher 
for the units of study presented is a powerful force in the 
development of attitudes of appreciation. It is hardly pos- 
sible to conceive of a teacher arousing enthusiasm for a 
phase of Religion when he or she does not manifest enthusi- 
asm for it in personal words and works. The administration 
of the school, likewise, has an opportunity to contribute to 
the development of appreciations in its pupils and students. 
Here again, one cannot hope for a school to be a force for 
good in the life of youth when the administration itself is 
coldly enthusiastic for the teachings it presents. Not only 
are teachers and the administration itself a force for good 
or evil in the individual’s catching an appreciation for 
Religion and Christian virtue, but the example of compan- 
ions is likewise an important element in the unconscious 
development of appreciations. The administration is di- 
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rectly concerned if unbecoming conduct toward Religion 
and virtue is in the atmosphere of the school. Such a con- 
dition, of course, would defeat the very purpose of an insti- 
tution of Catholic learning. Another factor that is an im- 
portant element in the development of appreciations is the 
type of reading engaged in by pupils and students. Well 
written biographies of men, women, and youth who have 
lived heroic lives for noble purposes are important incentives 
to good. An additional factor that influences children or 
youth for good or evil is the world of activity that surrounds 
them when they are not under the direct supervision of the 
school. While teachers, principals, and other directors of 
education may claim no responsibility for the out-of-school 
life of pupils and students, one might raise the question if 
our schools are meeting their full responsibility if they fail 
to establish contacts with the home. 


Perhaps the most important factor in the development of 
appreciation is that in which the individual procures satis- 
faction in the performance of good. The several factors 
that have been mentioned above, however, enter into this 
particular experience in varying degrees; to be specific, the 
individual who finds happiness or satisfaction in assisting 
at holy Mass will want to attend Mass more frequently; the 
child who discovers that she is really happy in carrying out 
the instruction of her teacher will not find it so difficult to 
refrain from disobedience; the boy who has been using bad 
language, and who finds satisfaction in refraining from 
doing so has an added factor to help him in the use of clean 
language. It might be a worth-while experience for teachers 
to list the various religious and virtuous practices that they 
strive to help pupils acquire and endeavor to discover how 
they can guide both pupils and older students to procure 
satisfaction in engaging in these particular works. It is a 
common experience for parents and directors to hear chil- 
dren and others say, “I did not know it was so easy,” “I 
never dreamed I would like to do it; it wasn’t hard,” etc. 


However, knowledge, the establishment of worthy moti- 
vation, and a favorable attitude toward Religion do not 
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guarantee the inculcation of Religion or Christian morality 
into the everyday life of the individual. Neither knowledge 
or appreciation are ever sufficient if they do not run over 
into conduct. Our Lord did not call for knowledge or favor- 
able dispositions, but over and over again the Gospel exhorts 
man to action. If the school is to realize its objective as a 
force in the life of children and youth it must extend itself 
into life and understand the various activities in which the 
individual engages during the years of school life and later 
in adult life. In addition, if the school would realize this 
objective it must attack directly the various problems of 
conduct; as was mentioned above, knowledge and apprecia- 
tion are not sufficient. They must be secured with habit. 


It is not necessary to go into detail in regard to the psy- 
chology of habit. Sufficient is it to say that the school, util- 
izing the simple laws for habit formation should help the 
individual to study his particular needs one at a time. 
Learning of all types takes time. The securing of principle 
through the acquisition of habit takes time. However, if 
the school, through its program of religious instruction, 
would help children and youth to acquire two, three, or four 
virtuous habits each year, there is every hope that by the 
close of the period of formal education certain practices 
would be important factors in the life of our graduates. It 
is not sufficient for the school to explain particular virtues 
but the teaching program must provide for learning activi- 
ties that will aim directly at the acquisition of the virtue 
or practice being studied. No grade is too early to begin 
this type of work, no period of education is so advanced that 
it is too sophisticated for such guidance; no individual is so 
perfect that he or she does not have to grow in the acquisi- 
tion of virtuous habits. If this practice of the individual, 
endeavoring to put one virtuous deed at a time into his 
daily life, could extend from the primary school into the life 
after graduation, Christian education would be an enriched 
force in the life of those who came in contact with it. A 
simple practice is for the individual to isolate one virtuous 
act at a time and continue to watch the exemplification of it 
in his daily life until he had made it a habit. It is recom- 
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mended that both children and adults will find profit in the 
practice of making note each day in writing of their personal 
success or failure in the practice of the particular act 
selected. 


In the above paragraphs there has been outlined three 
learning characteristics that should be present in all phases 
of religious instruction. First, the acquisition of intelligent 
attitudes, secondly, the acquisition of attitudes of apprecia- 
tion, and thirdly, the habit of manifesting religious belief 
and righteous living in daily life. If any one of these learn- 
ing factors is neglected, the school is not making a well 
rounded contribution to the religious education of its stu- 
dents. In addition, the system of education offered in that 
particular school is a misinterpreted type of Christian edu- 
cation; it is not doing all in its power to help Catholic chil- 
dren and youth exemplify the principles of the Gospel in 
their daily lives. 





IN FOLLOWING ISSUES 


Beginning with the March issue the JouRNAL OF 
Re.icious INstructTion, The Home and Religious 
Training will appear as a section of this magazine, 
publishing material on The Pre-school Child, The 
Parent-Educator, and Cooperation Between Home 
and School in the Religious Training of Children. 

















PROBLEMS IN THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 
TO MODERN YOUTH * 





REVEREND LEO D. BURNS 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia 





There is probably more earnestness displayed in the field 
of education today in this country than in any other activity. 
As some writer recently described it, ‘““Education is the re- 
ligion of America.” The Catholic educator is as interested 
in this absorbing enterprise as is his co-worker in the public 
school. But the Catholic educator must not only keep 
abreast of the times as far as secular education is concerned, 
he must also give his attention to the primary reason for the 
existence of Catholic schools, namely, the teaching of re- 
ligion with the object of character formation. 


The teaching of religion has always been difficult because 
of the nature of the subject. It deals largely with the super- 
natural, with things seen only with the eye of the soul. 
Further, the truths of religion are inflexible and eternal. 
These the Catholic teacher must offer in their totality. He 
has not the liberty to reject what must be disagreeable or 
unpleasant to him or his auditors. 


The traditional means of conveying this knowledge of re- 
ligion to pupils has been to place in their hands the Catechism 
of Christian Doctrine. The dryness of that volume is pro- 
verbial. The catechism is a compendium of theology. Be- 
cause of its very nature it is abstract. Despite many earnest 
attempts, particularly recently, to popularize it, very much 


yet remains to be done before the teacher and pupil will be 
satisfied. 


To attain the goal of strong, Christian moral character, 
something more than knowledge of religious truths is re- 





* Paper read by Dr. Burns at the Spring Meeting, 1930 of the Superin- 
tendents’ Section of the National Catholic Educational Association. 
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quired. The will must be trained. A child must learn to 
govern himself, to respond to the dictates of conscience, to 
persevere in virtue. This cannot be accomplished quickly, 
nor can the time be measured in semester hours. It is a slow, 
painful process, beset with many obstacles, both from within 
and without. Achieving that which is good has and always 
will be hampered by the perverted weakness of human na- 
ture. As St. Paul says, “The good which I will, I do not, 
but the evil which I will not, that I do.” Ro. ch. 7, V. 19. 
Man’s will remains free. This is a factor, a very potent 
factor that always must be considered in measuring the re- 
sults of religious training. 


We are concerned just now more particularly with the dif- 
ficulties of teaching religion in the social order at present 
existing. The old obstacles are with us still, while new ones, 
numerous, serious, and hard to overcome, are facing us daily. 
Let us briefly consider them. 


The modern school differs in many respects from the 
school of former days. Materially, it is much improved; yet, 
its larger student body, gathered often in crowded class- 
rooms, presents a problem to the teacher of any subject and 


increases immeasurably the normal difficulties of teaching 
religion. 


In the present-day school we find an almost entirely new 
pedagogy. It seems to be the special purpose of every so- 
called educator to devise some new scheme or method. Suc- 
cess seems to be measured by novelty. We have mental 
tests, surveys, graphs. Much of this is good and helpful— 
but these things, together with the new technique of teach- 
ing, are most bewildering to the beginner and at times 
baffling to the veteran. It is no longer something unique to 
see men and women who have taught for years, who have 
become principals and superintendents of schools, now at- 
tending the universities in the evenings, on Saturdays, and 
during the summer vacations. These earnest people realize 
that although they may have an exceptional, practical train- 
ing, in order to keep step with progress they must be decorat- 
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ed with the now quite common A.M. or Ph.D., without which 
they will be inefficient, and with which they may well nigh 
be omniscient. 


Catholic educators have not been dilatory in this advance. 
They have copied the secular curriculum. They send our 
Nuns, Brothers, and priests to secular colleges and universi- 
ties to sit at the feet of secular minor deities, where they may 
learn the latest and best in the new art. They do this in the 
hope that our teachers will return to their own schools as to 
“An educational laboratory, where new methods are encour- 
aged, and where the best of the past is leavened by the dis- 
coveries of the present, and the result freely added to the 
sum of educational knoweledge.”’ 


The new pedagogy, the great urge for teacher proficiency, 
the strain, physical and mental, consequent thereto upon 
our teachers, all of these tend to over-emphasize the secular 
and put religious instruction in the background. Hence it 
is not surprising if the course of religion is curtailed, and its 
importance, not willfully of course, but nevertheless obvi- 
ously minimized. It finds the teachers better prepared per- 
haps in everything but in the presentation of religion. 


On the positive side, are our teachers enthusiastic in this 
subject and are they properly trained? We boast of our 
ability to give religious training. Our battle cry to the peo- 
ple is “Will training.” We tell them that is what the children 
need more than anything else. We urge them to contribute 
to Catholic education chiefly for this reason. We urge them 
to give until it hurts. They believe us. They do give. They 
entrust their children to us. Are we fulfilling our part of the 
contract? 


Isn’t it true that when it comes to the teaching of religion 
we are somewhat static; that we sometimes assume the atti- 
tude of taking religion for granted; that at times we put it 
aside for any reason or no reason at all, in the vague hope 
that somehow the children will imbibe it, take it in as they 
do the air they breathe? Yet St. Paul declares: “How shall 
they believe if they do not hear?” A zeal in teaching religion 
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comparable to that of the apostles is probably too much to 
expect from our teachers, but a zeal similar to that displayed 
in secular subjects is not too much to demand. 


Are our teachers trained to teach religion? They should 
be exemplars, not only in the practice and knowledge of re- 
ligion, but also in the manner of presenting it. Too often 
many of them have received no course in this subject, or at 
best a very unscientific one. Perhaps we may hope for better 
things if the recent directions of the Sacred Congregation 
are adhered to. This document prescribes the following: 


1. During the postulate and novitiate, the Brothers and Sisters 
should be so thoroughly instructed in religion that they not only 
know it by heart, but can also correctly explain it, and they shall 
not be admitted to vows without a sufficient knowledge and a pre- 
vious examination, 


2. After the novitiate, all Religious who are to teach Christian 
Doctrine in the primary schools, public or private, are to be instruct- 
ed in catechetics and in the art of teaching this same to children, so 
that they may be able to pass an examination before the local 
Ordinary or a committee delegated by the Ordinary. 


3. For the questions to be answered in this examination, the 
schedule may be used which is employed by the Vicariate of Rome 
for the teachers of religion in the elementary schools. 


4. If the Religious do not teach in school but in private homes in 
the parish, they shall get from the local Ordinary a certificate of 
qualification for such work, 


It seems to follow then that we must strive to give religion 
the paramount importance in our curriculum it deserves. 
The people expect that of us. They take it for granted. If 
we fail in this, then we are assuming the religious education 
of their children under false pretense. 


If the school today is changed so also is the child who 
comes to it as a pupil. In many cases he comes from a home 
in which discipline is much less firm than formerly, if it has 
not entirely disappeared. Supervision as to what children 
do, where they go and with whom they are, seems to be 
greatly diminished. Economic reasons are frequently re- 
sponsible for this change in home life. Many more mothers 
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are employed now than a generation ago. More children 
work for wages in out-of-school hours. As a result there has 
arisen in the child a greater sophistication. His contacts 
with other boys and girls are much less guarded and far 
more frequent than heretofore. Those who are employed 
form associations with every sort of person. The familiarity 
and precociousness which come from such associations make 
the child more difficult to deal with than were his brothers 
and sisters of an earlier day. 


Outside the home and school he has more complicated 
experiences. The moving picture, the automobile, parties, 
late hours, these provide abundant material pleasures that 
appeal to the sensibilities. On all sides we hear and see 
evidence that the practice of drinking has spread amongst 
the young. This attachment to pleasures that appeal more 
to the senses has resulted in engrossing materialism, which 
is perhaps the greatest obstacle that the teacher of religion 
has to overcome. 


Greater sophistication has begotten broader knowledge 
of the mysteries and the evils of life. Familiar association 
of boys and girls without supervision has increased curiosity. 
The breakdown of old-time conventions has brought from 
the young strong approval of many things, long condemned 
by the law of God, because so many of their contemporaries 
now do these things with impunity. For many children—as 
well as for their elders—notions of sin and virtue have been 
entirely altered. This is a further problem that meets the 
teacher. In attempts at a solution inevitably the question 
must arise as how far the teacher should go in treating of 
these dangerous tendencies. How frank should she be in 
answering the often amazingly frank and delicate questions 
frequently presented by pupils? Is there good reason, as 
many contend, to fear that formal sin will exist where only 
material sin existed before? 


But when are we going to instruct young people about 
matrimony, divorce, mixed marriages, and the like? In 
general these questions will not cause so much trouble, but 
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the difficulty is encountered immediately when we come to 
such topics as birth control, sex hygiene, petting, necking, 
etc. Many are of the opinion that these difficulties should 
be treated in general terms or passed over lightly. Others 
hold a directly opposite view. These claim that our semi- 
narians are given a complete treatment of such topics in 
order to prepare them for their work. Such knowledge is 
likewise passed on to students of medicine and law. Young 
girls going out from our high schools to take up nursing and 
kindred professions must soon learn all about these prob- 
lems. The students of secular professions are acquiring this 
knowledge very often in a way contrary to Catholic teach- 
ing. Young boys and girls, even in the higher grades of the 
elementary schools, are now receiving a liberal education 
concerning these much discussed topics from the literature 
they pick up on the bookstands or in the library, through 
the daily press, the movies, and the theatre. In consequence, 
those who advocate frankness claim that at least the teach- 
ers of religion should be prepared to deal with these ques- 
tions before they go out to teach, for they argue that the 
failure to give our young people reasons for both their faith 
and their conduct in concrete, modern situations is the great 
fault to be found at present with our teaching of religion. 


It is not for me in this paper to settle such a mooted ques- 
tion. Further, in view of the recent papal Encyclical on 
Christian Education, one must necessarily be more than ever 
cautious and wary. Unquestionably, however, this is a prob- 
lem for the religious teacher and in some way or other it 
must be solved. 


The widespread and general pursuit of pleasure tends to 
turn pupils against religious instruction, which they deem 
uninteresting and destructive of personal liberty. How then 
can a teacher of religion so present the subject as to hold 
the minds of students and interest them in this all-important 
matter? What is the best method? Religious teaching 
necessarily must be exact. The question and answer method 
is exact but dry and difficult. The lecture and reading 
method is interesting and entertaining but lacks exactness. 
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To me, the best method seems to be a happy combination 
of both. Several years of good results in teaching converts 
leads me to this conclusion. In handling converts who be- 
came interested in our religion because of an approaching 
marriage, I always insisted that the Catholic party be pres- 
ent during the instruction. The catechism and the order of 
subjects therein contained formed the basis and background 
of instructional talks that were given to the prospective con- 
vert. Not too much emphasis was put on memorizing, but 
when they were questioned on last week’s lecture and lesson 
it was surprising how well they remembered. Invariably, 
the interest of the Catholic party was pronounced and both, 
by their own admission, developed new respect and regard 
for the Faith, which were subsequently translated into 
action. 


In attempting to overcome the results of a materialistic 
age which are apparent in the classroom, I think something 
could be accomplished by more earnestness in promoting 
projects aimed to build up a refined culture. This will call 
for thorough cooperation from all the teachers in the school 
and must extend outside the time given to the teaching of 
religion. For example, in a high school an effort could be 
made to organize and promote an orchestra. To obtain this 
organization the interest of the whole student body must 
be aroused; there must be a skilled teacher, and many in- 
struments will have to be purchased. This, of course, re- 
quires an expenditure of considerable money, but that is not 
an insuperable obstacle. If one is determined, he can suc- 
ceed, and he will be surprised at the effect such an organiz- 
ation can produce in a school. 


Frequently we lament, with good reason, the absorbing 
interest of our children in the trashy motion picture and in 
other theatrical entertainment of a low character. But what 
about the entertainment that is frequently permitted in our 
schools? If musical comedy, minstrel shows, and crude vaud- 
eville are the only spectacles children witness in school and 
parish enterainments, they are not likely to have much de- 
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sire for finer things, particularly when they will inevitably 
conclude that, if we permit such entertainment, it must nec- 
essarily be the best. Much good can be done in the way of 
school and parish entertainment to elevate the minds of 
children. Insistence should be placed on the selection of the 
best type of play, a skilled dramatic director should be 
secured, and there should be no cheapness in the matter of 
the necessary costumes and stage apparatus. It requires 
courage, I know, to assume such responsibllity, but in the 
end it pays, even financially. 


Then there should be the encouragement of good litera- 
ture. How much good literature is read by our young people 
today? We teach good literature in our high school and 
colleges, but perhaps it is just a bit too late then to begin 
the habit of good reading. To my mind, this habit should 
begin down in the elementary grades. In every elementary 
school there should be a general library, not necessarily 
large, but well selected. Every room in every grade should 
also have its own small, but individual library suitable to 
that grade. Here again the selection should be dissuitable 
to that grade. Here again the selection should be discreet, 
with the idea in mind not only of teaching things about 
religion, but of forming a habit for good reading. A habit 
thus early formed will stay with them all through life. 


Greater emphasis should be put on the teaching and prac- 
tice of the natural virtues. We have been accused, rightly 
or wrongly, for a long time of failure in this. They say that 
our non-Catholic brethren have a finer appreciation of the 
natural virtues. If this is true, perhaps one of the reasons 
for it is that our people know their moral theology too 
well. It is probably true in general that our people can more 
keenly distinguish between that which is venial and that 
which is mortal in sin. Hence it is not so surprising that the 
little white lies, petty bribery, graft, gambling, etc., may 
react more lightly on their conscience than on the con- 
sciences of their non-Catholic brethren. But moral theology, 
I feel sure, was never intended as a book of spiritual read- 
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ing for the higher guidance of souls. It shows in general, 
how far you may go before tumbling into the precipice. The 
one whose only guide or ideal is how far he may go without 
serious sin is in grave danger of losing his soul. 


“Virtue is its own reward” is as true in the natural order 
as in the supernatural. Let this truth be dwelt upon in class 
and in games, in every action. Show the children how the 
natural virtues stand out in the characters of the saints and 
the great people of history. Urge them to emulate that 
which will not only make them better but even happier. Let 
the teacher remember that her own appreciation of the nat- 
ural virtues and her good example in practicing them, will 
form the best means of fostering them in her pupils. 


On the strictly spiritual side we should strive to inculcate 
in them the practice and love of frequent spiritual retreats. 
Let us also strive to encourage in them a love for the knowl- 
edge of their faith, somewhat similar to that shown by the 
young people in London in the Catholic Guild movement. 
Finally we must impress upon them the great value of prayer 
and particularly of mental prayer. So many think this is only 
for priests, Brothers, and Sisters. Yet we know that if it could 
become a practical part of the daily life of our people, it 
might revolutionize their conduct and whole outlook on life. 


It is a devastating warfare against which the modern 
Catholic youth must battle. I contend, however, that he 
comes to us basically as good as the youth of any previous 
generation. But if we today do as we did in the past, give 
him the catechism with all its abstract terms and browbeat 
him into memorizing hundreds of words and phrases that are 
meaningless to him, it is not likely. unless by a miracle of 
God’s grace, that he will weather the storm against which 
he must contend. He must be inspired by the zeal, example, 
and faith of well-informed teachers. His religion must be 
vitalized. Its principles must be so engraved upon his soul 
as to be part of his very being. He must be taught to act 
in his relationship to God and man from true worthy mo- 
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tives, not merely to be guided by instinct or caprice, or the 
practice of the mob. 


In conclusion, I think the principal problems and obstacles 
in the teaching of religion to modern youth may be listed 
as follows: Our own lack of interest, the over-secularization 
of our curriculum, the lack of properly prepared and trained 
teachers, the sophistication and materialism rampant in the 
present day. All these things can be overcome if we develop 
the proper teacher. For what Mr. Archibald Rutledge, writ- 
ing in Scribner’s for March, 1929, says of the character of 
teachers is apropos and, altered somewhat, may well serve 
as my conclusion—“Whether the new environment is defil- 
ing depends to a critically high degree on the characters of 
the teachers to which the young mind is exposed, for its 
teachers have the power to make or break his soul, to de- 
termine his destiny. They are the streams of the wilderness, 
and if they lack zeal, good sense, preparation, and the con- 
fidence born of preparation, he perishes. The poets are 
right, and the biographers of significant men are right when 
they attribute to teachers a profound and ineradicable influ- 
ence over adolescent minds.” 


“A teacher is most fortunate because he is essentially a 
knight errant. His daily business is to hunt down and destroy 
error, and those who regard teaching as a tame and color- 
less business fail to realize that this whole matter of educa- 
tion is, in its last analysis, an Armageddon with the devil. 
The teachers’ fight is with the subjective foes; with every- 
thing that is wrong in thought, reasoning, feeling, motive.” 
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ON HEARING MASS 
SACERDOS 


Teachers are at times perplexed at questions or situa- 
tions concerning the obligation of hearing Holy Mass on 
Sundays and Holy Days. A safe recourse in such instances 
is to refer the questioner or the doubt to a priest; but while 
safe this procedure may be made unnecessary by a more 
general and precise knowledge of the principles and legisla- 
tion involved. The law of the Church (Can. 1248) enacts 
that on feast-days of precept (Sundays and Holydays) Mass 
must be heard. This is a determination of the Third Com- 
mandment on sanctifying the Sabbath, a commandment that 
is partly natural and partly divine. The natural precept 
dictates that some time be dedicated to divine public wor- 
ship; the divine is of the ceremonial order and has been 
abrogated in the New Law by the substitution of Sunday 
for the last or seventh day of the week. In so far as the 
Church specifies the hearing of Mass on such days her law 
comes under the general principle (Canon 12) declaring that 
non-baptized persons are not bound by such laws nor are 
those baptized persons who have not sufficient use of reason 
or who have not yet completed their seventh year of age. 
Hence, the general dictum of theologians that all the faith- 
ful having the use of reason—(some add explicitly) and who 
have completed their seventh year, are obliged under pain 
of mortal sin to assist at Mass on Sundays and Holydays. 


This presence is described moreover as continuous, that is, 
from beginning to end, so that he who is absent from a 
“notable” part of the Mass is guilty of mortal sin and he who 
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is absent from a small portion is guilty of venial sin when 
there is no legitimate excuse. 


Now as to such excuses, the law of reason or common- 
sense in harmony with the spirit of faith is followed by ap- 
proved writers and commentators on the subject. Their 
general expression is that any “moderately grave cause”, 
one that entails a considerable or moderate loss or in- 
convenience as to soul or body whether in one’s own case 
or that of the neighbor is a valid excuse. The wording of 
this makes it clear that the Church supposes a high degree 
of conscientiousness on the part of her children, otherwise 
a great deal of laxity might easily creep in. 


Among the acceptable excuses usually listed are sickness, 
convalescence, caring for the sick, necessary household 
duties, the case of mothers and nurses who have no one to 
whom to entrust their little charges, distance, conditions of 
employment, embarrassment,—in a word, any form of 
physical or moral impossibility or incapacity. As to distance, 
it is readily seen that such an excuse has little application 
to conditions as they are ordinarily amongst us, at least in 
our towns and cities. It would seem that the main thing to 
be kept in mind is that the obligation to hear Mass on the 
days indicated is a serious obligation whose wilful violation 
involves mortal sin and the likelihood of eternal loss. When 
our children, and their elders as well, have a thorough under- 
standing of what the Mass is and know how to assist at it, 
there will be less likelihood of increasing negligence in the 
matter, and the Catholic teacher has no greater privilege in 
his or her profession than that of inculcating an appreciative 
participation in the supreme act of Christian worship. 
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Religious Instruction in the Catholic High School. By 
Sister Mary Antonina Quinn. Washington, D.C.: The 
Catholic University of America, 1930. Pp. x+-147. $1.00. 


In the present report the author gives data on a phase of 
the problem of religious instruction in the Catholic high 
school. These data are confined to a study of content and 
method from the view point of the pupil. Three other 
studies on content and method were made by Sister An- 
tonina, the results of which have not yet been published. 
The present writer is inclined to believe that the sections of 
the study yet to be published will give even more valuable 
data than the present report. Information on content 
and method for those portions of the study not reported in 
the present monograph were obtained from: (1) The gradu- 
ates of Catholic high schools; (2) High school teachers of 
Religion; (3) Theclergy engaged in parochial work. Teach- 
ers of high school Religion may well look forward to an ex- 
amination of that part of the study yet to appear. 


The author of the investigation obtained her data for the 
entire study by means of four questionnaires. In the present 
report she manifests her recognition of the questionnaire as 
an imperfect method for collecting data; she justifies it, 
however, because her purpose was to secure leads for further 
investigation. The author, in the present report, presents 
the attitude of pupils toward present content and method 
but makes no attempt to weigh the opinions expressed. 
Content, in Sister Antonina’s thesis, represents all that the 
school contributes toward the pupils’ growth in Religion and 
moral life. In the preliminary investigation the author fur- 
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nished information from 900 pupils; in the more detailed 
study over 4,000 high school pupils contributed data. Two 
forms of the questionnaire were used in order that one 
might be a check on the other and, if possible, to procure 
further evidence of pupil preferences. The author does not 
present her data as something to be accepted as final but 
merely as worthy of consideration. One might riase an ob- 
jection to utilizing the opinions of high school pupils as a 
basis for evaluating content or method. Nevertheless, in the 
light of the sections of the study still unpublished, the prefer- 
ences of pupils have a distinct value to contribute to the 
investigation. 


In the report of the investigation the author treats her 
data both in a statistical and discursive manner. Teachers 
of high school religion will be most interested in the details 
of the summary. In addition, the teacher will find valuable 
material in the comments made by pupils which the in- 
vestigator has wisely included in her report. In Chapters 
IV-IX related questions are treated separately. Sister An- 
tonina presents the reaction of pupils to the subject manner 
of Religion courses, to the spiritual benefit of reading, to the 
devotional element in religious training, to the benefits of 
organized religious activities, to further helpful influences, 
and to the value of method. In Chapter XI the author 
presents a summary of her findings and conclusions. A com- 
mon feature present in the data of the entire study is a very 
marked preference on the part of pupils for the practical. 
The teacher of the high school student will find value in the 
problems raised and the results obtained from the present 
study. 


Some of the findings that are of interest to teachers of 
high school religion are: 


1. Responses to both Questionnaire A and Questionnaire B stress 
“How to live” rather than “What to know.” 


2. The majority of pupils failed to designate dogma as helpful. 
This fact, however, does not indicate that the doctrinal truths do not 
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appeal to pupils, but rather it seems to indicate that, for most pupils, 
dogma as it is taught loses much of its significance. 


3. Topics under apologetics, Scripture (New Testament excepted), 
Church History, and Liturgy (the Mass excepted) have a compara- 
tively low frequency both from the point of view of helpfulness and 
from the point of view of appeal. 


4. As pupils advance, their interests center more directly on the 
problems of everyday life. 


5. The fact that 80 per cent of the boys and 93 per cent of the 
girls declare that reading is a spiritual benefit to them should be an 
incentive to the utilization of this means of reenforcing religious and 
moral training. Moreover, since pupils report various types of read- 
ing as being helpful, it seems fair to assume that enjoyment in read- 
ing, discrimination in taste, and the habit of reading the best are 
much more likely to be cultivated through furnishing a variety of 
interests than by imposing too didactic a type. 


6. Since the essential devotions, for example, devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament, to the Blessed Virgin, to the Sacred Heart, and 
to Saint Joseph are mentioned by both boys and girls as having the 
most appeal and have a range of frequency from 85 per cent to 95 
per cent for boys and from 91 per cent to 98 per cent for girls, in- 
sistence upon these particular devotions would seem to prove most 
effectual. Furthermore, the returns show conclusively that “fads” 
in devotions make very little change in fundamental appeal. 


7. As concerns method, the data show that the weight of opinion 
is very decidedly in favor of the use of the practical example and of 
all methods that have a personal appeal, while great disfavor is 
manifested for those that display the opposite characteristics. In 
regard to method more particularly :—the significant reactions of the 
pupils to certain methods and practices should settle some of the 
doubts about the teaching of religion, From the standpoint of the 
pupils many things that are being done in religion classes might be 
omitted or relegated to the background and more time devoted to 
imparting functional knowledge. 


8. Pupils’ replies to the different questions support the idea that 
content and method are not distinct, but complementary elements in 
the educative process. 


9. Results stress the significance of the teacher’s influence as well 
a large part in the instilling of ideals and the formation of habits. 
Moreover, this investigation shows that pupils are far more 


OTE 
interested 


in the character and result of religious instruction than is generally 
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assumed, their sense of values is evidenced by the questions they 
raised being more correct than is commonly granted. 


10. The data on hand suggest that a unified course in religion is 
more desirable than separate divisions of dogma, morals, and means 
of grace in succeeding years, The experience and choice of high 
school pupils revealed here indicate a need of greater consideration 


in the determination of content and method of the high school re- 
ligion course. 


High school teachers of Religion might find it of interest 
to check their practice against the data of this study. 


ELLAMAY HORAN 


Studies in the Organization of Character. By Hugh Hart- 
shorne, Mark A. May and Frank K. Shuttleworth. New 
York: MacMillan, 1930. Pp. 498. $2.75. 


The two preceding reports of the Character Education 
Inquiry, Studies in Deceit and Studies in Service and Self- 
Control contain more intricate and technical material than 
the present volume. In the last three chapters of Volume 
III the teacher who has not time for the study of technical 
issues will find an untechnical summary of the general re- 
sults of the study. The present volume brings to a close the 
report of the Character Education Inquiry. The first two 
volumes were concerned with the measurement and causa- 
tion of certain behavior tendencies; they report that decep- 
tion, helpfulness, cooperation, persistence, and inhibition 
were groups of specific habits rather than general traits. In 
addition, it was found that the child’s behavior was closely 
tied up with the situation calling it forth and could not be 


made the basis of generalization of what would happen under 
other circumstances. 


The third volume deals with the problem of self-integra- 
tion or inner consistency of the individual with his outer 
relations or social functioning. The data for this portion of 
the investigation was obtained from three populations all 
about the same size making a total of 850 subjects. These 
populations were selected partly on their social placement 
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and partly on the ground that in these communities the in- 
vestigators were able to secure from principals, teachers, and 
others a large amount of validation material. It was neces- 
sary for the investigators to work in communities where the 
children were well known to one another and to the school 
authorities. Four distinct sets of facts were used in criteria 
of character. First they used the reputation of the child 
among his teachers, leaders, and classmates. Secondly, an 
estimate was used of the extent to which pupils work hap- 
pily, intelligently, and usefully in various life situations. 
Third, they had a scale of character based on the judgments 
of experts built around the concept of character shared by 
these experts. Fourth, they utilized measures of self-inte- 
gration or consistency. In addition, they gathered a large 
amount of data about their subjects by means of time sched- 
ules and case studies. In Part I of the present report the 
investigation deals with knowledge and attitude, the inner 
aspect of character. In Part II there is presented the entire 
test program administered to the three populations. Part 
II also discusses the way in which the various types of be- 
havior are related to one another, and the way in which 
knowledge, attitude, and behavior are interwoven. In Part 
III there is an empiracal determination of what constitutes 
character, in terms of the criteria available. Part IV deals 
with the significance of integration, and in Part V there are 
presented the general results of the Character Education 
Inquiry. 


While no attempt will be made in this brief review to raise 
the question of the value of this study to Catholic education 
we are appending some of the conclusions of the Inquiry that 
we feel may be of interest to our readers: 


1. In regard to deceit, classroom experiences and friendship are 
both the dominant cause of honesty and deception. Next comes 
constitutional factors, such as intelligence, resistance to suggestion, 
and emotional stability, all of which are associated with honesty. 
Third in importance comes the home and the general and economic 
social background. 


2. The general background, as represented in the stability, na- 
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tionality, and religious affiliations of parents, seems to be the out- 
standing cause of helpful behavior. Next comes the mutual friend- 
ship of children of the same classroom, though the classroom itself 
seems to exert less influence on service than on honesty. The home 
affords a third level of influence, partly through the example of 
parents and partly through such cultural factors that are bound up 
with the occupation of the father and general cultural information. 


3. Whatever behavior is studied, the general picture holds true. 
Conduct represents an achieved association between a certain type 
of situation and a certain type of response. 


The above conclusions from the study of conduct pre- 
sented in Volumes I and II were checked by the experiment 
reported in Volume III. The results showed that in pro- 
portion as situations are alike, conduct is correlated. The 
above limitations in child development, the investigators 
point out, are facts concerning the character of present day 
children, that must be faced by those who plan for their 
moral growth. Further conclusions that may be of interest 
to our readers are: That the amount and consistency of 
character tend to go together and that such consistency of 
character as pupils have achieved is the product of experi- 
ence preceding the fifth grade of school and does not mate- 
rially increase as they move up through the eighth. The 
following five statements are abstracted from the contents of 
the last chapter, “Contributions to the Theory of Character 
Education,” and offer additional summary material from the 
Character Education Inquiry: 


1. Prevailing ways of teaching ideals and standards probably do 
little good and may do harm when the ideals set before the pupils 
contradict the practical demands of the very situations in which 
the ideals are taught. 


2. Contradictory demands made upon the child by the varied 
situations in which he is responsible to adults not only prevent the 
organization of a consistent character but actually compel incon- 
sistency as the price of peace and self-respect. 


3. Integration may be achieved if unified demands are made by 
the child’s environment. This implies a controlled environment, 
which, in turn, looks toward a twenty-four-hour school. Experience 
with such an environment would lead naturally to a corresponding 
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unity of character if we conceive of unity as external consistency. 
If such integration, however, were conditioned solely by the ex- 
ternal circumstances, it could hardly serve for guidance when the 
child was removed from the shelter of the school. 


4. No intelligent steps toward the organization of a program of 
character education can be taken without preliminary diagnosis of 
the present tendencies or weaknesses of each child. Origins of 
antisocial habits must be discovered if they are to be understood 
and treated. The sources of prosocial attitudes and acts need to 
be revealed if advantage is to be taken of our existing fund of 
knowledge. Furthermore, just as it is a waste of time to have 
children practice the spelling of words they know how to spell, so 
is it a waste of time and a source of irritation to attempt to teach 
children 0 solve problems of conduct which they have already mas- 
tered. The use of any graded plan of character education, even 
when it is thoroughly informal and functional, requires that some 
means be taken to cooperate with children where they now are. 


5. It can hardly be expected that most children can be taught to 
be responsive to social ideals unsupported by group code and morale. 
When the individual is made the unit of educational effort, he is so 
abstracted from life situations as to become more and more of a 
prig in proportion as his teachers succeed with him and more and 
more the victim of a disorganized and detached mind in proportion 
as they fail. The normal unit for character education is the group 
or small community, which provides through cooperative discussion 
and effort the moral support required for the adventurous discovery 
and effective use of ideals in the conduct of affairs. 


ELLAMAY HORAN 
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Church History. By John J. Laux. New York: Benzi- 
ger, 1930. Pp. 620. $2.25. 


Of all the texts that flood the market today to fill the 
varying needs of the high school student, perhaps none was 
more difficult to write and none so sorely needed, especially 
for the Catholic boy and girl, than a clear, concise, and 
comprehensive text on Church history. Rev. John Laux, 
M.A., deserves much credit for having undertaken and ad- 
mirably accomplished this gigantic task, and for having met 
the needs of the adolescent boy and girl in an age of preju- 
dice and pagan naturalism, in his recent Church History 
published by Benziger Brothers. 


Within the small space of six hundred pages, the author 
has given all the important phases in the growth and devel- 
opment of the Church. He writes in a clear, simple style, 
within the range of understanding of any high school student 
of average mentality. The text is calculated to give valuable 
information, to explain away many difficulties of the stu- 
dent, to give him a greater appreciation of his holy faith, 
and, above all, to make him realize that the Church is neces- 
sarily a divine institution. How students appreciate this 
latter fact may be best shown by quoting some of the criti- 
cisms offered by the girls of Notre Dame Academy, Toledo, 
Ohio, who were asked to write their opinion of the book 
after having used it as a religion text since September. One 
girl writes: “I think that it was wise to make a study of 
Church history if only to make us realize what a wonderful 
organization the Church is, and that it, too, had its ups 
and downs, persecutions, schisms, and the like. It makes 
one proud to think how gloriously the Church triumphed over 
all outward and inward obstacles.” Another writes: “I like 
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Father Laux’s Church history because it gives us not only 
the glorious high spots of our religion but also the weak- 
nesses due to human frailty that were in the Church.” 
“When I was in the grade school,” writes another, “the 
history of the Church seemed to me like a fairy tale; now 
I see that this institution, like every other, has also its real- 
istic and natural side and that there were bad popes, here- 
tics, schisms, and horrible persecutions.” “Other years I 
studied what my religion is, but this year I am studying 
what it took to make my religion what it is today. I see 
the struggle it went through and the victories it accom- 
plished.” 


Again other students commented favorably on the “topics 
and subdivisions, which were very helpful in studying mat- 
ter otherwise difficult.” Some like the “vivid portrayal of 
the lives of the saints, the age of the persecutions, and the 
conversions effected by St. Paul and the other apostles.” 
One girl says: ‘The passages that are taken from the earlier 
writers and set in smaller print attract attention and are 
very much worth while because they are proofs of state- 
ments given.” “His (the author’s) stories of the different 
saints and interesting events,” says another, “given at the 
end of the chapters are something to look forward to and 
often prompt one to read ahead (nothing to one’s detriment, 
this reading ahead),” she adds. One girl’s criticism is so 
well and pointedly written that I shall quote it bodily. After 
all, it is what the student, not what the teacher thinks of the 
text, that counts. She says: 


This Church History is an interesting, detailed account of our re- 
ligion. The author presents everything in a clear, understandable 
way which will, I surmise, in later years be an important asset. How- 
ever, as the study is new, I feel it to be rather difficult at first trial. 
The illustrations are extremely helpful, giving me a distinct idea of 
the persons, places, and events that I am studying. Although the 
numerous excerpts of the famous Doctors and Fathers are rather 


tiresome reading, I know at some time I will appreciate them to the 
fullest extent. 


Nor were all the criticisms given by the students con- 
structive. It is surprising how many girls mentioned a 
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condensing of certain topics; for example, the “study of 
the Doctors and Fathers of the Church,” “the detailed de- 
scriptions in the Lives of the Saints,” “the drawn out con- 
flict with Heresy,” etc., while they favored “more space to 
be given to the elucidation of the true Catholic doctrine” 
in order to safeguard the faith of students of high school 


age whose knowledge of apologetics is sometimes very 
meagre. 


One girl thought “the book could be improved by giving 
a summary of the most important facts at the end of each 
chapter since it is interesting to read an account of facts 
but difficult to assimilate them.” Many girls suggested that 
“if the book were written in story form” rather than con- 
fined to cold narrative facts, “the text would be much more 
interesting.” 


Aside from these few suggestions as to the improve- 
ment of the text, Father Laux has won much unstinted 
praise from our girls for his manner of presentation shown 
in treating the various questions according to their bearing 
upon the growth and development of the Church. The 
many and valuable illustrations and the well-chosen ques- 
tions and “Hints for Study” appended to each chapter de- 
serve special notice. 


Our teachers and students are very enthusiastic about 
Father Laux’s Church History. We hope to see it have a 
wide circulation among our Catholic high schools. We would 
suggest, however, that the study cover a period of two years 
instead of one, in schools where religion is offered not more 
than three or four periods of forty-five minutes a week. 


SISTER M. GODFREY, S.N.D. 
Principal of Notre Dame Academy, Toledo. 


The Individual’s Daily Record. New York: Wm. H. 
Sadlier, Inc.,1930. Pp.8. Five cents. 


The Individual’s Daily Record is a small booklet of record 
sheets to be placed in the hands of pupils and older students 
for character training. The arrangement of the booklet 
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offers the individual a simple form in which to check daily 
his growth in particular acts of virtues. It is an element 
that forms part of a very effective method of training long 
known in the Church. The success or failure of any scheme, 
however, depends to a great extent upon the interest, per- 
sonality and ingenuity of the teacher. The present instru- 
ment can be made part of a type of procedure that ought 
to be most effective and interesting. For instance, in the 
elementary school or high school certain virtues such as 
loyalty, self-control, humility, honesty, etc., might be studied 
one by one for two weeks at a time for a period of fifteen 
minutes daily. The virtue in question should be explained 
and discussed by teacher and pupils. Stories and poems 
should be collected to illustrate it. Composition work can 
be given in relation to it, followed by reports, debates, 
dramatization and the personal experiences of the pupils, 
particularly those of recent date. A bulletin board for timely 
clippings and other materials of interest could also be used. 
The Record Book should be placed in the hands of each 
pupil and specific acts of the virtue studied during that par- 
ticular fortnight then becomes the object of this daily 
examen. The directions for the use of the booklet are brief, 
to the point, and can be easily presented to even the younger 
children. This simple device ought to be of great help to 
the pupil and the adult in the acquisition of those virtues 
that are requisite for good citizens and followers of the 
Christ. 


R. J. FRENCH, C.S.V. 
St. Viator College. 


The Mass Drama. By William Busch. Collegeville, 
Minn.: The Liturgical Press, 1930. Pp. viit93. $.40. 

Father Busch of Saint Paul Seminary presents in The 
Mass Drama the Eucharistic Sacrifice as the principal action 
of the liturgy with its very great possibility for the spiritual 
and social renewal of man. The several papers of this book 
were first published in Orate Fratres. In it the Mass is pre- 
sented as a whole in its unity of structure and unity of pur- 
pose. The author gives in the early part of his book a 
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bibliography of readings on the Mass and the liturgical 
movement. The content of the book is presented under four 
general headings: The principal parts of the Mass, the Mass 
of the Catechumens, the Mass of the Faithful, and the Mass 
the Community Drama of Christ’s Life. The appendix con- 
tains material of particular interest to studenis of the liturgy. 
Father Busch’s attitude is that the Mass is an interchange of 
gifts with man giving to God and God giving to man. The 
Mass is both Christ’s sacrifices and ours, and in the author’s 
explanation of the structure of the Mass he gives an outline 
covering all its parts indicating possible motives and move- 
ments and suggesting the beauty of the Mass as an act of 
divine worship and a work of art, simple enough for the 
comprehension of the little child. One of the author’s pur- 
poses in the publication of this material is that men and 
children may learn the structure of the Mass in a way that 
will enable them and compel them to participate in a life 
union with Christ through the Mass. On reading Father 
Busch’s papers one sees beyond the circumstances in America 
that have made wood and stone, brick and mortar loom large 
in our minds. The Mass Drama calls our attention to the 
liturgical aspect of things and bids us see them as related 
to the worship of God. There is a great need in our day to 
restore the liturgical understanding of the Offertory collec- 
tion as it is given by Father Busch. A study of the Canon 
as it is given in this small book cannot fail to help the laity 
understand the general priesthood of all the faithful and 
their intimate part in the offering of the Mass. On the other 
hand, Father Busch regrets the character of most modern 
devotions for Communion which tend to cultivate too ex- 
clusively the private and non-sacrificial aspects of euchar- 
istic piety and which offer impediments to active participa- 
tion in the sacrifice of the Mass. Father Busch condemns 
the present attitude toward Holy Communion as a personal 
and private devotion almost to the utter exclusion of its 
social significance. To those of us who are interested par- 
ticularly in Catholic social action the author’s attitude toward 
the lessons which the liturgy of the Mass brings out in this 
regard is most instructive. Father Busch presents Holy 
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Communion as more than a private devotion, as the bond of 
our social solidarity in Christ and the inspiration and guide 
of our social action. 


Another position presented by The Mass Drama will be 
exceedingly helpful to those interested in character forma- 
tion. Father Busch says: “The Holy Eucharist is received, 
a few prayers are said—and all is over. But is it really over? 
Or does the Church wish us to feel that the Mass is never 
over, that it does not come to anend? The official prayers 
are brief because the Church wishes simply to suggest some 
line of thought and to leave us then to our private thanks- 
giving. And more than that, it is intended that we shall go 
forth from the Mass not with the sense of something ended 
but of something begun, that we shall carry its divine force 
out into our daily lives, into our homes, into our work, into 
our social activities.” In the last chapter on “Mass, the Com- 
munity Drama” the author emphasizes the fact that the 
Mass is the renewal of the work of redemption in its positive 
as well as its negative aspect, that Our Lord does more than 
take away our sins, He unites us to Himself. The author 
presents the Mass as the community drama of Christ’s life, 
Christ living and working in us to the end of time with us 


not merely praying to Christ in the Mass but praying with 
Him and in Him. 


A study of The Mass Drama ought to leave both teacher 
and student with the idea that the Mass is everything in life 
both for the individual and for society. The Mass Drama 
has a variety of uses: schools might recommend it to alumni, 
teachers of the elementary school, high school, and univer- 
sity will find it an inspiring booklet whereby to improve 
their own attitude toward the Mass and the messages they 
will carry from it to others. In addition, The Mass Drama 
may be put into the hands of older students and used as a 
text during that semester or quarter when the Mass is the 
principal topic in the curriculum. 


ELLAMAY HORAN 




















As the first issue of our Journal goes to press, the 


sad news of Reverend Raphael J. Ashenden reaches 
us. 


This loved and revered leader of the Catholic 
Youth Movement and the Boy Scout Organization of 
the Archdiocese of Chicago has been called in the 
very beginning of a most gratifying career. 


THE JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION has lost 
a generous contributor, the youth of the Archdiocese 
of Chicago has lost a leader and a friend, a sorrowing 
family has lost a kind brother and a loving son; but 
the Master of all good deeds has welcomed good 
Father Ashenden with the greeting —‘“‘Well Done.” 
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HESE four books for grades three to six contain the doctrinal 

points of the Catechism, developed in accordance with modern 
methods of teaching. Problems, projects, tests and numerous other 
devices are used. 
“The method is so clear and so thorough and at the same time so 
interesting that, taken togther with the really extraordinary fine 
physical make-up, these books fill a long-felt need.” — Rt. Rev. 
]. H. Conroy, Bishop of Ogdensburg, New York. 
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De Paul University and the editors of the Jour- 
NAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION wish to express 
their gratitude to the hundreds of readers of the 
first issue of this magazine who have expressed 
appreciation for it both by letters and subscriptions. 
The magazine is being printed for teachers of 
Religion of all levels of the Catholic school system 
—the elementary school, the high school and the 
college. One of the most gratifying letters that 
reached the University during the past two weeks 
came from the Reverend Mother General of a 
large religious community who not only sent four 
subscriptions to the magazine for the mother-house 
and novitiate but ordered the JouRNAL to be sent 
to all schools conducted by the Sisters of her com- 
munity, numbering close to one hundred and fifty 
missions. Similar cooperation will contribute to 
make the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
render the greatest possible service to the teacher 
of Religion. 
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RECONSTRUCTING RELIGION CURRICULA 


Those who are at work on Religion curricula are engaged 
on one of the most important problems of Catholic educa- 
tion. However, curriculum construction that is worthy of 
the name is a more difficult and more elaborate task than 
many are inclined to believe. We hope that day is not far 
away when all levels of the Catholic school system will have 
Religion curricula that will present to the teacher: (1) A 
statement of ultimate objectives; (2) A statement of the 
immediate objectives that should be attained during school 
years to assist the individual in attaining the ultimate objec- 
tives of religion instruction; (3) The psychological place- 
ment of these objectives in the curriculum according to the 
immediate needs of each grade group, their maturity, and 
future adult needs; (4) An arrangement of the objectives 
for each grade, in order of importance; (5) Learning activi- 
ties for the pupil or student that attack directly the out- 
comes desired. No content or teaching procedure should be 
utilized as a part of these learning activities that does not 
focus directly or indirectly on the objectives for the grade 
with the greater emphasis on those that attack directly the 
desired objectives. Indeed, teachers may well question cur- 
riculum content and procedure if a large portion of it does 
not focus on the more important objectives of religious in- 
struction. Our teachers are in need of curricula that will 
state the particular objectives to be attained and the ways 
and means for the school to help children and youth attain 
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them. It is most essential for the curriculum maker to justify 
all content and procedure in terms of the desired outcomes. 
In evaluating the new curricula that are appearing we should 
check them in regard to the exact statement of objectives 
for each year, the advisability of placing particular objec- 
tives in a given year, and the learning activities suggested 
for pupils or students to engage in order to realize the desired 
outcomes. While the construction of Religion curricula pre- 
sents problems that do not appear with other subjects, it 
has one advantage; we are all agreed on our ultimate and 
major objectives. 


The present interest in the reconstruction of Religious cur- 
ricula is being manifested in different sections of the country. 
Various levels of the Catholic school system are engaged in a 
study of their different Religious curricula. Committees 
representing dioceses, religious communities, and depart- 
ments of Religion are at work on curriculum problems. From 
the reports we have received most of the interest is centered 
on the content of the curriculum and the placement of mate- 
rials in particular grades and courses. The Journal of Reli- 
gious Instruction has received several papers that present 
curriculum content as well as different views on the curricu- 
lum. During the next three months these papers will be 
published in the pages of this Journal. As was mentioned in 
our February issue the editors of this magazine have definite 
ideas in regard to the content of the curriculum, its place- 
ment in the school, and its usage; however, it is their desire 
to present in the pages of the Journal of Religious Instruction 
a variety of opinions and studies in order that students of 
the curriculum may have an opportunity to evaluate the 
opinions and plans of others. 
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ASSISTING AT HOLY MASS 


The teacher of Religion, and particularly the instructor 
who is engaged in helping children and older students to 
understand and appreciate the Mass, ought to find unusual 
motivation for his or her work in observing the habits of the 
Catholic laity during the parochial Masses on Sunday. Those 
who would make such a study objectively would discover 
that the external behavior of a large number of adults, 
youth, and children is not in keeping with the spirit of the 
Mass. Without doubt we should thank God for the faith 
of our people and their devotedness in complying with the 
obligation of Sunday Mass, but at the same time we must 
regret that the numbers are comparatively small of those 
who manifest by their external behavior an understanding 
and appreciation of the Sacrifice in which they are privileged 
to participate. There are thousands of men, women, and 
children who assist at Mass physically. Many while keep- 
ing within the law are doing nothing more. Their exter- 
nal attitude shows that their thoughts are far from the 
sublime mystery taking place. A few are following the 
prayers of the Mass, some are engaged in reading prayers 
not related to the Mass or saying their beads, and a very 
large number show by the expression on their faces, their 
changing position, and posture, in general, that their 
thoughts are not with the Holy Sacrifice. Many of the adults 
who are in this number have attended Catholic schools; many 
of the youths and children are still attending our schools 
throughout the country. Nevertheless, there is no Catholic 
school, from the primary period through the college, that has 
not included units of study on the Mass in its curriculum. 
The recitations in which pupils participate and the examina- 
tions they write are of little avail if the classroom teaching 
does not affect the behavior of children and youth at Mass. 
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Furthermore, it is not the conduct that children or students 
manifest when they know that their teacher or instructor is 
present that counts, but it is the unsupervised behavior of 
children and youth that shows whether the classroom teach- 
ing on the Mass is an influence in their life or merely another 
lesson learned and forgotten. By unsupervised behavior in 
regard to the Mass we mean the frequency with which the 
child or youth assists at Mass when he is unaware of the 
teachers’ presence, and the manner in which he follows the 
Holy Sacrifice when he is unconscious that any human being 
is checking on his promptness, reverence of attitude, and in- 
telligent use of the Missal. 


CATHOLIC SUMMER SCHOOLS 


At the present season of the year deans, directors, and 
others in administrative offices are engaged in the work of 
planning programs of courses for the Catholic summer 
schools of 1931. There are many contributions to the field 
of teaching Religion that these universities and colleges may 
make; for instance, there is a need for more courses in Re- 
ligion both at the graduate and undergraduate level. There 
will be a great demand for these courses if Catholic doctrine 
and morality are presented in their truly dynamic character. 
In addition, universities have an unusual opportunity to 
utilize the parochial schools as laboratories for those en- 
gaged in studying the various problems of teaching Religion. 
An isolated laboratory school in connection with a university 
is almost always artificial in that it does not represent a 
typical school population or typical school conditions. On 
the other hand, there is nothing more typical than the 
parochial schools of the country. If Catholic universities 
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and the superintendents of Catholic schools could see the 
tremendous advantages that would come from such an asso- 
ciation, they would be only too quick to devise and carry out 
plans for co-operative studies that would offer a much needed 
and valuable service to Catholic education. While Catholic 
summer schools cannot utilize the laboratory opportunities 
that typical parochial schools offer during the school year, 
nevertheless the summer school can make a distinct con- 
tribution in planning and preparing for such co-operative 
work. A third contribution that the university may make to 
the problem of teaching Religion is to provide courses where- 
in experience teachers of Religion, either of senior college 
or graduate rank, may study techniques for evaluating objec- 
tively Religion curricula and the various classroom pro- 
cedures used in teaching Religion. 


TEXT BOOKS 


During the past month there came from the press Part II 
of the Thirtieth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education called The Text Book in American Edu- 
cation.* For five years both members and non-members of 
the Society have looked forward to the appearance of this 
volume. While Part II of the Thirtieth Yearbook presents 
much material of interest to those who are studying the text- 
book problem, nevertheless there are problems that many 
of us hoped to see treated in the present study that did not 
appear; no doubt their omission is due to the expense that 
such studies or investigations would entail. Five chapters 
are of interest to public schools exclusively; the other 


*The Text Book in American Education. Thirtieth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, Part II. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1931. Pp. viii + 364. 
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thirteen chapters present material and data that will interest 
all superintendents, supervisors, and teachers. The teacher 
of Religion will be interested in the content of most of these 
chapters. The conclusions and recommendations of the com- 
mittee that prepared the Yearbook are given in Chapter 
XVII. All members of the committee agreed unanimously 
upon each one of the twenty-two statements made. State- 
ment twenty-one extends to American publishers the praise 
they justly deserve for producing text books that present 
high qualities of book-making, content, and organization. 
Other statements refer to the training of teachers in the 
selection of text-books, the supplementing of text-books, the 
value of score cards in evaluating textbooks, the cost of text- 
books, and the need for careful research on problems relat- 
ing to the mechanical features of text-books. In the final 
chapter there is presented an annotated bibliography of 
literature relating to text-books, prepared by Professor G. 
T. Buswell of the University of Chicago. To those who are 
studying the problem of text-books the ninety-one references 


in this bibliography will provide an intelligent background 
for such an investigation. 


THE PARENT AS AN EDUCATOR 


During August of 1930 there was held at Liége the Fourth 
International Congress on Family Education. Problems con- 
nected with the education of childhood and youth in the 
family were discussed at this meeting. During the past 
month the resolutions that were carried unanimously at the 
Liége Congress came to our desk. These twenty pages of 
resolutions were forwarded officially to all governments and 
to all educational bodies concerned with family education. 
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A resumé of the resolutions of the Fourth International Con- 
gress on Home Education are given on page 191 of this issue. 

More and more there is a tendency for the school and 
home to work more closely together in the education of 
children and youth. Catholic schools should be particularly 
interested in establishing a bond with the home in order 
that parents and teachers may work together at the religious 
and moral training of children. It is the desire of the editors 
of the JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION to be able to 
present material every month that will be of assistance to 
parents in the religious and moral training in the home. Most 
of us are aware that the great majority of parents are in- 
adequately prepared to undertake this work. If the school, 
in its informal and formal contacts with parents, will offer 
this much needed assistance there is every hope that the task 
of Catholic education will be simplified, and that the chil- 
dren who are the participants of such a co-operative study 
on the part of parents and teachers will greatly profit from 
it. 

On January twelfth of this year the Parent-Educator 
Committee of the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
issued their first yearbook called The Parent-Educator. The 
contributors to the Parent-Educator are men and women 
who have made a special study of children and youth; they 
are all members of the Parent-Educator Committee. The 
articles are written in an untechnical manner and are sup- 
plemented with study questions prepared by the National 
Council of Catholic Women. This booklet is the first attempt 
in America to offer to Catholic parents help in studying the 
religious and moral needs of their children and in guiding 
them sympathetically, intelligently, systematically and per- 
serveringly. It is in the plan of the Parent-Educator Com- 
mittee to issue annually material that will be of interest to 
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parents in their endeavor to be educators of their children 
and youth. Rt. Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., Bishop of 
Great Falls is chairman of the Parent-Educator Committee; 
the other members are: Rev. James Byrnes, Superintendent 
of Catholic Schools, St. Paul; Mrs. M. Coughlan, Mankato, 
Minn.; Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey, Catholic University; Dr. 
Ellamay Horan, De Paul University; Rev. John La Farge, 
S.J., Editorial staff of America; Miss Margaret Lynch, Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women; Rev. J. Elliott Ross, 
Catholic Foundation, University of Illinois; and Rev. Edgar 
Schmiedler, O.S.B., St. Benedict College, Atchison, Kansas. 











THE USE OF OBJECTIVE TESTS IN THE 
TEACHING OF RELIGION IN COLLEGE 


REV. JOSEPH A. SCHABERT 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 


During the last few years objective tests have come to be 
widely used by progressive teachers on all levels of instruc- 
tion. In fact, Dr. Lang makes the statement, “To be a 
modern teacher to-day one must have mastered the new 
methods in written examinations.”* Accordingly, it has 
seemed profitable to the writer to consider the use of objec- 
tive tests in the teaching of religion in college. 

The first use to which objective tests may be put in the 
teaching of religion in college is the determination of the 
achievement status of freshmen. To those who have had 
experience in the teaching of religion to college freshmen, 
there is, I take it, no necessity for statistical verification of 
the statement that there is great variability in achievement 
status of college freshmen. Some entering freshmen have not 
followed courses in religion during the high school period. 
And even those who have pursued courses of religion in high 
school, are widely divergent in accomplishment. On the one 
hand, high school courses in religion are not standardized; 
content varies from catechism to ethics. On the other hand, 
both the amount of time devoted to religion and the quality 
of work demanded for graduation from high school, varies 
within wide limits. It follows that the teacher of religion 
in freshman year of college, is more than likely to find in 
his class a group of students whose achievement status ap- 
proaches rather closely to that of random sampling of the 
general Catholic population. Some have had almost no in- 
struction in religion; another group has been well trained 
in Sunday school; still others have studied religion rather 
intensively in the grades but not since; a fourth group (if 


* Albert Ray Lang, Modern Methods in Written Examinations, p. 15. Chi- 
cago: Houghton-Mifflin, 1930 
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that exhausts the classification) has received training in re- 
ligion in both the grades and high school. 


When the variability in achievement status of the mem- 
bers comprising a class is too great, the problem of teaching 
religion, never an easy one, becomes well nigh impossible. 
If the instructor adjusts his materials and presentation to 
the knowledge level of the less advanced, those already 
familiar with the elementary concepts and principles will 
be bored to distraction. Should the teacher strive to fill the 
needs of the more advanced, the less well equipped members 
of the class will suffer from a two-fold evil: They will not 
get necessary fundamentals and will not profit fully by the 
materials and presentation for which they are not fitted. 
The instructor might of course adopt a middle ground. But 
this is merely a compromise, which, like most compromises, 
averts glaring opposition yet falls far short of real efficiency. 


The solution of this problem, so far as the college teacher 
of religion is concerned, can be effected by sectioning ac- 
cording to achievement status. The more sections there are, 
the more nearly can classification meet the needs of vari- 
ability. Four sections representing different levels of achieve- 
ment are better than three; three are superior to two; but 
even where only two are possible, that arrangement is quite 
superior to one undifferentiated class. 


To determine amount of achievement in religion, as in 
other fields of study, there must be measurement. Now, 
entering freshmen might conceivably be given the old essay 
type of examination to determine their achievement status 
in religion. But, the amount of labor involved, together with 
the subjectivity of the results, seems to eliminate this 
method. On the contrary, objective tests are adaptable to 
this type of measurement. A large number of questions, in- 
suring a good sampling of materials regarded as basic for 
college religion courses, can be worked out with but a reason- 
able amount of time and effort on the part of the instructor. 
Such a comprehensive examination can easily be so con- 
structed as to measure all who take it; some questions are 
made so easy that all can answer them, others are so dif- 
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ficult that none will succeed with them. The tests can be 
scored, the distribution worked out, and the sectioning done 
by reliable clerical help, leaving the instructor free to devote 
his energies to the more serious work of teaching. Finally, 
giving and scoring the tests and the resulting sectioning of 
the students, can be accomplished in a relatively short time, 
thus making possible the classification of students according 
to achievement status at the very beginning of the school 
year. 


A second use for objective tests in the teaching of religion 
in college, might be designated a teaching device. As a part 
of the procedure of religion teaching, objective tests perform 
a number of services. They stimulate daily work, motivate 
reviews, measure teaching efficiency, and aid in diagnosing 
special difficulties. 


Motivation is an important part of a teacher’s work. If 
interest can be maintained at a very high pitch, the problem 
of teaching is practically solved. Still, such an ideal situa- 
tion is seldom realizable. To-day, the student’s knowledge 
of his progress is regarded as a very potent motive for effort 
in mastering material. Consequently, improvement rather 
than attainment of a fixed standard of achievement is 
stressed. To obtain knowledge of improvement frequent 
(even daily) tests are needed. The results can be made 
known to the student and he may even draw a graph in- 
dicating the amount of his progress. Objective tests with 
their time saving characteristic and their objectivity of 
measure, enable the teacher to employ knowledge of progress 
as a motivating device for intense daily preparation. 


Again, repetition is necessary for most learning. And be- 
cause of forgetting review is indispensable. Review also 
gives opportunity for more adequate comprehension and 
more logical organization of learned materials. In a word, 
review is an integral part of the learning and teaching 
process. And objective tests with their wide sampling of 
materials included in the course and their demands for ac- 
curate and discriminating responses, provide an effective 
means at the teacher’s command for the stimulation of re- 
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view work. Adequate preparation for objective tests re- 
quires a mastery of all the materials, not a judicious selection 
of ten outstanding problems. Because of the comprehensive- 
ness of such examinations, important details as well as big 
problems must be learned. Again, multiple choice and match- 
ing questions are well as analogies, demand that the student 
go over the material critically, weighing and reflecting upon 
the various elements. To prepare for an objective examina- 
tion, cramming is inadequate; there is required analysis, 
synthesis, a general purview that contains both the large 
problems and the details in their proper places. 


Further, it is a fairly safe generalization that every con- 
scientious teacher, is concerned about his teaching efficiency. 
To some extent every type of examination measures teaching 
efficiency. Yet, objective tests, by reason of their greater 
objectivity, give a much more reliable indication of effective- 
ness in classroom procedure than the older essay examina- 
tion. If students show improvement, when achievement is 
measured by objective tests, the teacher may legitimately 
evaluate his efficiency in terms of the amount of improve- 
ment made by the students. 


Another service objective tests may render the teacher of 
religion in college, is assistance in diagnosing special difficul- 
ties. These difficulties may be common to the entire class 
or peculiar to some members. In either case their discovery 
and treatment is a part of good teaching. The availability 
of objective tests for diagnostic purposes is shown by the 


growing number of standardized diagnostic tests on the 
market. 


A third use for objective tests in the teaching of college 
religion, is the measuring of achievement status of students 
at the end of their training in religion. A comprehensive ob- 
jective examination at the end of college instruction in re- 
ligion has a number of highly desirable results. To begin 
with it makes possible the establishment of a standard of 
achievement. There is at the present time a growing ten- 
dency to use comprehensive examinations as at least one 
means of determining fitness for graduation. If this technique 
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were applied in the field of religion, a standard of achieve- 
ment in that field, much higher than now exists, could be 
readily established. 


Another and more significant, so I believe, consequence of 
a comprehensive objective examination at the end of the 
training period in college religion, would be an increased 
importance attaching to courses of religion. It not in- 
frequently happens that in the minds of students courses in 
religion occupy a very secondary place. Science, history and 
literature are rated higher as academic fields. A compre- 
hensive examination at the end, to measure achievement in 
all the courses followed by the student, would without doubt 
give religion more significance for the student. 


A comprehensive objective examination at the end of the 
religion courses would also motivate permanent learning. 
Whatever may be the feasibility of cramming for a weekly, 
a monthly, or a semester quiz, the futility of cramming for an 
examination covering two or four years of college work is 
rather willingly conceded. If the student knows that he will 
be examined two years hence in the materals he is now study- 
ing, he will make a conscious effort to learn these materials 
permanently—and determination to retain aids in per- 
manent learning. 


Finally, to whatever extent objective tests aid in improv- 
ing the teaching of religion, to just that extent they assist 
the Catholic college in realizing the end for which it exists. 
Catholicity is a way of life, which the Catholic college, as a 
part of the Catholic school system, is pledged to help the 
student acquire. And in so far as the teaching of religion 
contributes to this function of the Catholic college, it furthers 
the specific work of the college. And by the same token ob- 
jective tests in the field of religion, are directed to the same 
end. 








THE HIGH SCHOOL PERIOD OF RELIGION, 
A PERIOD OF STUDY 


ELLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul University 


There is no subject in the curriculum more in need of 
systematic study on the part of every individual pupil than 
the various courses in Religion. It is not an uncommon ex- 
perience to meet high school teachers complaining of their 
inability to get assignments in Religion from the pupils in 
their classes. Some diagnosticians of this problem believe 
that the careless attitude of many students towards the 
study of Religion is due to the fact that the school does not 
give credit for Religion courses; others attribute the in- 
different attitude of students to the fact that the school 
never fails pupils who do not exert themselves to meet the 
requirements of Religion classes. An understanding of the 
problem of supervising the study of Religion in the second- 
ary school may help to solve some of the problems associated 
with the indifference of students and to procure from every 
high school pupil, without exception, a personal study of 
Religion. 

Before going into detail in regard to the relative value of 
directed study and a possible technique for carrying it out, 
let us examine the typical classroom procedure; it may 
reveal additional causation for want of interest in the study 
of Religion. The period opens with prayer. Is the physical 
and spiritual attitude of the pupils or students conducive to 
religious growth It is possible that the next item on 
the program of this particular class in Religion is a brief 
instruction by the teacher on some phase of religious prac- 
tice, doctrine, or Catholic morality. Again, let us make an 
examination. Is the content of this instruction of interest 
to adolescent boys and girls? Is it applicable to their daily 
lives? Is it so given that they can discover a dynamic re- 
lationship between it and their life and thinking as educated 
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Catholics? Is the teacher enthusiastic about the subject 
presented? What is the group attention? Are there any 
members of the class who are not giving a one hundred per 
cent attention? Are pupils prepared for the assignment 
made? Does the teacher give a part of the period to a 
monotonous oral quizzing of questions that pupils are sup- 
posed to have learned? Does the assignment challenge the 
interest and sense of responsibility of the members of the 
group? Each teacher might well rate his or her class on the 
items of examination just listed. 

Directed study is a procedure that may be utilized in any 
school, and an intelligent and efficient usage of it is bound 
to produce a more intelligent attitude and greater earnest- 
ness on the part of pupils in the study of Religion. In using 
the term directed study the writer refers to a technique 
whereby the teacher frequently makes the class period of 
Religion a time of supervised study. If this period is well 
conducted, if the teacher understands how to make it a 
success, there is every hope that the indifferent student, the 
inattentive student, the bright, the average and the dull will 
not only be made personally responsible for learning, but 
each will be given an opportunity to accomplish according 
to individual ability. Our schools are not meeting all of 
their obligations toward religious education if they do not 
do all in their power to make each student individually re- 
sponsible in the study of Religion. There is no phase of 
teaching technique for the secondary school that offers the 
same opportunities for learning as the class period made a 
time of directed study. 

If supervised study is properly conducted, the teacher 
discovers during it the learning problems of each member of 
the class and directs those who need it in methods of study. 
The period, if it is properly carried out, will contribute to the 
development of a self-reliant habit of learning or intellectual 
independence on the part of students. On the other hand, 
that class-room, in which the daily work calls for instruction 
by the teacher and a question and answer recitation, is 
seldom conducive to the development of individual re- 
sponsibility and learning on the part of all pupils. In fact, 
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it is more apt to develop a habit of laziness or intellectual 
indifference. In this type of a situation the bright individual 
soon discovers that he can learn the lesson required while 
others are reciting; he does not take long to find that during 
a greater part of the period little is presented that chal- 
lenges his intellectual curiosity or responsibility for learning. 
On the other hand, directed study of Religion and other 
courses prepares students to solve problems in adult life that 
require study from the individual. Many of our teachers 
have introduced phases of directed study into science and 
other secular classes but few teachers are using this technique 
in Religion classes. If there is any course in the curriculum 
that the individual should get a mastery of all units pre- 
sented, it is the work that is presented in connection with 
the various Religion courses. We are not meeting our obliga- 
tion if students are indifferent or inactive in the study of 
Religion. It is not something like algebra, Latin, or geome- 
try that may or may not have to carry over into adult life. 
Religion is something that must function hourly and daily in 
the conduct and thinking of the Catholic. How very im- 
portant, therefore, is it that we, as teachers, study and 
evaluate our classroom procedures in order that our various 
Religion courses may reach every member of our classes, 
challenging their interest and ability. 


DIRECTING STUDY 


A survey of the literature of supervised or directed study 
reveals but few specific suggestions to help the teacher in 
the carrying out of a systematic plan for directing the in- 
dividual study of students. During the period of supervised 
study the teacher must regard himself as a diagnostician 
whose duty is to discover specific difficulties in the learning 
of students, to prescribe remedies, and to see that they 
function in the study habits of individuals. In other words, 
the teacher must be well trained in the general principles 
of educational psychology and in their application to school 
room practice. Some years ago one could not hope to find 
a majority of high school teachers with the knowledge that 
a study of educational psychology should offer the in- 
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dividual. However, conditions are different today; the 
various accrediting agencies require this knowledge of all 
high school teachers. It is at the time of directing study that 
psychology, as a phase of pedagogical training, is most im- 
portant in teaching experience. 

One cannot expect the teacher to discover individual needs 
if the period alloted for study is not of sufficient length. 
Those high schools that do not give five fourty-minute pe- 
riods a week to the study of Religion are not only failing to 
put the study of Religion on a par with the other subjects 
of the curriculum, but they are not giving the teacher suf- 
ficient time to direct and guide the learning of students. In 
the work of supervision the teacher must be dominated by 
the ideal of so helping the student that he may be enabled 
to find and correct his own difficulties and thus gain in learn- 
ing power. It is perfectly possible for a teacher to explain 
so explicitly that he will become a crutch and a detriment 
instead of a help in studying. Supervised study is a pre- 
ventive measure; it means working with the pupil, but not 
for him. Directed study deals not only with subject matter, 
but with the methods of learning it. If the student has a 
normal mind, if the Religion course is so organized that the 
student feels a need for it in his life, and adequate materials 
are at hand for him to study, he will study. In the following 
paragraphs there are presented suggestions that teachers of 
Religion may find helpful in directing the study of pupils. 

One of the first characteristics of the teacher who is to 
engage in the direction of study is an adequate knowledge 
of the field he is presenting. The teacher who is not a master 
of the course he is presenting is incapable of conducting 
periods of directed study. Without a mastery of the unit 
being presented the teacher is unable to see it as a whole. 
He is unable to show it to students or pupils in its entirety. 
Without this mastery the teacher is unable to formulate 
good guiding questions that will direct the pupil to obtain 
for himself the desired understanding. Teachers who have 
the habit of magnifying unimportant questions frequently 
do so because of their personal deficiency in understanding 
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the unit that the class is studying. In order to help pupils 
and older students come in contact with good reference ma- 
terial the teacher must be well versed in the field being 
studied by the class. It is not too much to say that the 
teacher who has only the knowledge or understanding that 
the class is aiming to attain is inadequately prepared to 
direct the study of the slow, the average or the bright. 


It is an utter impossibility to expect students to study in- 
telligently if the assignment made is not clear to them. The 
majority of high school students have not been trained to 
take a unit and study it for themselves without guiding ques- 
tions from the teacher. If directed study is introduced 
effectively into our intermediate grades there is some hope 
that within the coming five or eight years the senior high 
school will receive students who are capable of guiding their 
individual study. However, it is a part of the process of 
teaching pupils how to study to present them with guiding 
questions. The preparation of such questions cannot be left 
until the class is assembled for study. They demand thought- 
ful reflection on the part of the teacher and should be pre- 
pared before the class meets for study. In the field of Re- 
ligion these questions should be based not only on the con- 
tent of the text used by the class and the various references 
available for the particular use of the students, but they 
should demand a type of thinking from students that will 
help them to rationalize for themselves the application of 
the unit to their daily life. In addition, guide questions in 
Religion * should help the student to discover both natural 
and super-natural motivation for respecting a doctrine or the 
application of it to his daily life. This type of question is 
frequently omitted from the study of Religion with the re- 
sult that the material of the course remains practically 
abstract to the student and he fails to see the application of | 
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it to his daily life. 


While it is possible to conduct a period of directed study 
with only the basic text for reference, nevertheless, the 


*For illustrations of this type of question see Campion and Horan, 
The Teacher's Manual for Work-Books of the Catholic Action Series. New 
York: Sadlier, 1930. Pp. 16. 
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classroom is better prepared for directed study and the de- 
velopment of good study habits if it has a good Religion 
reference library. This library should be well selected, not 
too mature for the students, and easy of access. Not only 
is such a reference library of immediate value to the class 
in the preparation of assignments, but it offers an additional 
value in that it trains students in the habit of utilizing 
various Religion references and discovering answers for 
themselves. This is an ability that should characterize the 
well educated Catholic. The usage of a basic text only, 
hampers the development of such an ability. While there 
may be schools that claim that such a library is a financial 
impossibility, nevertheless, every attempt should be made 
to establish the beginning of classroom libraries. Another 
objection that might be raised to the establishment of such 
a library in the individual classroom is that it is not useful 
to all classes of Religion. However, if the suggestion is car- 
ried out that particular teachers give all their time to re- 
ligious instruction, such an expense will be minimized. The 
Religion classroom in such a school will be in use all day with 
its library functioning for the benefit of many classes. For 
a number of years now there has been advocated by the 
foremost thinkers in the teaching of Religion the advisability 
of training special teachers for religious instruction only. If 
this suggestion is carried out, not only will these teachers 
develop good reference libraries for their classrooms, but 
likewise they will develop a religious atmosphere in their 
respective departments that has a distinct contribution to 
offer to the study program. The teacher who has a classroom 
for his or her personal use only can assemble in that room 
other study materials than texts that are of particular value 
to the pupil during periods of study. 

Every once in a while one will hear the results of an ex- 
periment or an individual opinion claiming that the period 
of directed study has certain disadvantages. For instance, 
there are those who claim that such a period prevents the 
pupil from relying on himself, others state that the bright 
pupil is neither discovered nor helped in such a _ period. 
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However, the teacher who understands the principles of 
directed study realizes that these two objections are artificial. 
Efficiency in directed study teaches the pupil to rely upon 
himself. It is a well known fact that many home assign- 
ments have received more than legitimate help from mem- 
bers of the family, friends, and classmates. During the time 
of supervised study the student must do the learning job for 
himself. No longer can he rely on an attempt to learn 
while others are reciting or on the assistance he might be 
able to get in home-assignments. In regard to the 
statement above that the bright pupil is lost during the 
time of supervised study, the objection is unfounded. If the 
teacher is checking each pupil’s accomplishments according 
to the individual’s ability, not only is the poor student given 
direction, but the bright student is required to accomplish 
according to his ability. The normal recitation period seldom 
challenges the ability of the bright; if the assignment for 
supervised study is well made there is every hope to believe 
that it will challenge the intelligence of bright students. 
There are specific types of individuals that the teacher 
discovers in the period of supervised study in Religion. First 
of all, there is always a small group, the members of which 
feel that they are being abused by a repetition of content 
that they have been studying since the primary period. In 
order to disabuse this attitude it is necessary for the school 
to have the content of the course so organized that the stu- 
dent will find in it a challenge rather than a invitation to in- 
difference. An easy method of changing the attitude of these 
students is to utilize a pre-test that will show the individual 
members of the group that the content of the unit about to 
be studied is one with which they are not familiar. Of course, 
if asearching, discriminating pre-test shows that one or more 
students are already familiar with the unit about to be 
studied, then it is absurd to require them to perform the 
activities outlined during the time of directed study. Either 
they should be excused from the particular unit’s work, or 
they should be assigned a piece of work that will make a 
contribution to their intellectual development. 
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A second type of pupil that is a problem during the period 
of directed study is one that is a problem in all subjects for 
which study is required. This problem pupil is illustrated by 
the boy or girl who has never learned to tackle immediately 
a study job assigned. The study period may begin but the 
student is not ready to begin the work assigned. Either his 
attention is out of doors, with another member of the class, 
or day-dreaming. It is quite natural for him to be without 
a text, unable to get the reference book he needs, minus his 
guide questions, without pen, paper, pencil and notebook. 
Training for this type of pupil must begin before the period 
of directed study. He must be made responsible for the 
various materials of study. The teacher may utilize a form 
of application or concentration to show the boy how he spent 
the thirty or forty minutes of study. It is surprising to see 
the improvement that usually accompanies such a piece of 
information. The youth is amazed to discover that a given 
number of minutes of his time were spent in getting his 
materials together, that he looked out of the window for a 
certain period of time, and that note was made of how many 
minutes he was apparently in a state of day-dreaming. If 
the exact minutes are shown, youth, on the whole, will desire 
to improve the record obtained. 


A third type of problem case is also common to the other 
school subjects. This problem case is illustrated by the boy 
or girl who is a slow reader or inadequately prepared in the 
use of written language. These students, of course, are dif- 
ficult to help because in most cases their weaknesses are of 
long standing, and the treatment requires a considerable 
length of time. Nevertheless, the conscientious, enthusiastic 
teacher realizes an obligation to do all in his power to con- 
tribute to the removal of these deficiencies in the tools of 
study. 


A fourth type of pupil is the one that is found frequently 
in Catholic schools from the elementary period through the 
college. The writer refers particularly to those who have 
but a mediocre knowledge of Catholic doctrine and practice, 
either due to the indifference of parents or to no earlier 
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Catholic education. One wonders about the advisability of 
having such students follow the same program in religious 
instruction as those who have been in Catholic schools for 
eight or ten years. The common sense analysis of the situa- 
tion would provide for a program that would discriminate in 
the content of the course for such pupils. 


In addition, there are other types of problem cases that 
the teacher must expect to meet during the period of directed 
study. There is that type of adolescent student who is ap- 
parently interested in nothing but the practical in life. In 
fact this is not an uncommon trait to find in adolescence in 
general. It behooves the school to examine the content of 
Religion courses and see that they are so presented that 
youth can discover that there is nothing more practical in 
life than the study of Religion and its application to all 
phases of daily living. 

It is impossible for students to engage in successful study 
in a room which is not warm, well lighted, properly venti- 
lated, and physically comfortable. The teacher’s first step 
should be to provide a physical environment which will not 
interfere with effective study. 


The manner in which the assignment is given is an im- 
portant factor in preparing the pupil for supervised study. 
For instance, before the time of study begins, the sources 
of information should be explained, the guide questions 
should be presented, and the class should be prepared for 
certain difficulties. Itis only after there has been a thorough 
presentation of the problem and methods of attack that the 
class is ready for study. In preparing assignments, teachers 
should beware of being dominated by the use of one text. 
The assignments should be organized in such a way that they 
may carry out purposes that are better than mastery of mere 
text material. However, this statement does not depreciate 
the use of books as very important vehicles in learning. From 
books we receive our principal learning experiences. How- 
ever, the teacher must have the aims and objectives in mind, 
must know the text and other learning material available, 
and then relate them to the pupils everyday experiences and 
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activities. In fact, every assignment in Religion should be 
based on the relationship of doctrine and practice to the life 
of the pupil. Ideally, many texts and references should be 
used. However, the work of directed study can be carried 
on with only a basal text. Where possible, supplementary 
books, periodicals, newspapers, and various bulletins should 
be utilized in the assignment of readings. The teacher 
shows skill in his ability to make connections between the 
life of the pupil and the learning material. It is advisable 
for the teacher to have the study questions passed out in 
mimeographed form or to use some form of the work-book 
idea. 

The teacher, through general directions on study and 
the observation of individuals, should teach pupils when to 
read all of an article or chapter, when to read rapidly and 
when to skip details. In addition, pupils should know how 
to find other sources than those given to them. 

While the major portion of an assignment should be for 
the whole class, whenever possible, there should be addi- 
tional requirements for brighter pupils and an understanding 
of the limitations of the less gifted. One of the purposes of 
supervised study is to provide for individual indifferences. 
The school has an obligation to challenge the thinking of 
brighter pupils. One wonders if the Church might have 
more keen and devoted thinkers among laymen if the school 
made better provision for challenging the brighter pupil. 
The present writer realizes that an adequate system of sup- 
plementary assignments for the exceptional pupil requires 
time for preparation. However, such a program should be 
the product of the joint efforts of a school system or of a 
department of Religion. 

It is not our intention to magnify the position of directed 
study in the program of religious instruction; however, it is 
one of the most important phases of this work. Directing 
learning is the whole work of religious instruction. It em- 
braces the work of motivation, testing, organization of 
knowledge, and provision for reaction, as well as the direct- 
ing of study. 

It is impossible, however, to magnify the importance of 
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directed study in the learning experience of pupils. The 
child is ready for it as early as the fourth or fifth grade, and 
it is an experience that he should have through the entire 
secondary school period in order to learn how to study effec- 
tively. As a result of this, pupils will go forth from the 
school with an independence that they will never acquire 
in those schools where the procedure for home assignments 
and unsupervised study is conducive to the development of 
“spongers,” dependent learners, and ineffective study habits. 
Such conditions seem the more deplorable when they ac- 
company the teaching of Religion. While youth may not 
suffer later on if they do not learn algebra or Latin, they 
are bound to be seriously handicapped if they go forth from 
the Catholic secondary school without an ability to think as 
Catholics and manifest in their words and actions Catholic 
principles of life. 

In the above paragraphs we have attempted to outline 
the essential factors in directing the study of pupils and 
students in Religion classes. We have recommended the 
frequent making of the period of Religion a time of super- 
vised study. We have stated that the following are neces- 
sary characteristics for good supervised study: The teacher’s 
understanding of educational psychology; the teacher’s mas- 
tery of the subject taught; good physical surroundings; the 
use of guide questions or work-books to direct the study of 
pupils; adequate reference materials; and provision for the 
slow and for the bright. We recommend directed study to 
the teacher of Religion because it offers maximum oppor- 
tunity for the period of religious instruction to make definite 
contributions to the religious education of youth that cannot 
be obtained but accidentally in the customary teacher- 
explanation, and question and answer method. It cannot be 
reiterated too frequently that learning takes time and that 
learning only takes place when the individual is active, doing 
for himself, independent of others. The correctly carried 
out period of supervised study, if it does nothing else, 
demands that each pupil or student work for himself, meet- 
ing the requirements of study with the teacher supervising 
both study procedure, individual needs, and results. 
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THE PLACE OF THE LITURGY IN THE 
TEACHING OF RELIGION * 





REV. JOSEPH G. KEMPF 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College 





For a long time there has been considerable dissatisfaction 
with the teaching of religion. In the last few decades the 
voices of the critics have swelled into a chorus that compelled 
attention. As a result there has been a general examination 
of conscience all along the line. The very aims of the 
religion courses have been examined and restated, and meth- 
ods and devices have been carefully checked. More care is 
being taken in the preparation of teachers of religion. Even 
the Congregation of Religious, late in 1929, issued an instruc- 
tion on this preparation. * 


As the so-called “Liturgical Movement” had brought about 
a more general interest in the liturgy of the Church, it was 
to be expected that a consideration of methods and devices 
in religion would not overlook the liturgy. While there 
seems to be as yet no comprehensive systematic plan for its 
use, there have been some attempts along this line. The 
final arrangements will inevitably be influenced by the ex- 
periences of the teachers themselves in the application of 
proposed plans. But there are some fundamental facts which 
must be considered in any plan, and it is these fundamentals 
we shall consider here. 


The liturgy may be defined as the public official service of 
the Church, or the Church’s official worship of God. It 
consists of the whole complex of official rites, ceremonies, 


prayers and sacraments of the Church, as distinguished from 


* Paper read by Dr. Kempf at the Conference of Elementary Teachers, Saint 
Mary-of-the-Woods, July, 1930. 





* Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXII (1930), 28-29; Ecclesiastical Review, 
LXXXII (1930), 410-11. 
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private devotions. It includes holy things, places, and sea- 
sons. 

The virtue of religion inclines the human will to render 
due worship to God on account of His infinite excellence. 
This worship is expressed by adoration, thanksgiving, prayer, 
sacrifice, and the sanctification of certain days and seasons. 
Inasmuch as man is destined to live in society, that is in com- 
munion with his fellowmen, he owes God not only private 
worship but also public service in company with others. 
Some public worship of God has been made the official 
worship in the Church, and this constitutes the liturgy. 

It is true that the primary purpose of the liturgy is not 
educational. Its principal aim is not culture, but the service 


of God. But secondarily the liturgy serves as a means of 
religious education. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE LITURGY 


If we scrutinize carefully the many objections raised 
against the methods of religious instruction in recent years, 
we shall see that most of them are but variations of the 
general complaint that the intellectual powers of under- 
standing and memory were over-emphasized, almost to the 
complete exclusion of the emotions and the will. This undue 
emphasis sometimes went so far as to make the verbatim 
recitation of a catechism synonymous and coextensive with 
religious training. There was too much insistence on mere 
memorizing; frequently all things were memorized as of 
equal importance with the matter to be memorized consisting 
solely of a very uninteresting form of question and answer. 
The result was that distressing formalism which is so repul- 
sive to the pupil because it is not his natural way of learning. 
The remedy is not to do away with the catechism and its 
stress on the intellect, but to add to it the liturgy with its 
appeal to the senses, the emotions and the will. 

This procedure is not something new. When we advocate 
the wider use of the liturgy we are simply returning to the 
old practice of the Church. St. Augustine wrote of the use 
of the liturgical actions which accompany instruction, and 
we still have a remnant of the old practice in the ceremonies 
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of Holy Week and of Baptism. In our own time Pope Pius 
XI tells us that “People are instructed in the truths of faith 
and brought up to appreciate the inner joys of religion far 
more effectually by the annual celebration of the sacred 
mysteries than by an official pronouncement of the 
Church.” * It isa long time between St. Augustine and Pope 
Pius XI, but all the time the Church has urged the liturgy 
for religious training. As a matter of fact, before catechisms 
were put in the hands of the faithful, the liturgy was the 
principal means of training in religion. 


The mind of man is reached through the senses. Now the 
liturgy makes use of rites and ceremonies, songs and music, 
art and architecture. These external sensible elements of 
public worship appeal to the senses of the child. It is not 
long until the child wants to know the “why” of all this. 
Here is the natural preparation for the abstract concepts of 
the Catholic faith. How different this approach from that 
by way of the Catechism definitions! Let us take but one 
example—the sacraments. We know that a sacrament is 
defined as “an outward sign instsituted by Christ to give 
grace.” The visible sign is not only that which produces 
grace, but likewise an indication of the nature of the grace 
conferred. Anybody would suppose that the child should 
be introduced to the sacrament by means of the visible sign. 
Yet the majority of catechisms mention this but once when 
speaking of the sacraments in general, and omit it entirely 
for the single sacraments. 


Now contrast with these catechisms the approach to the 
subject as found in Father Kelly’s Our Sacraments.* Over 
and over the meaning of the sign is explained, so that the 
child may arrive at the abstract dogma by way of these 
signs. In other words, he draws upon the liturgy’s appeal 
to the senses. If you also have the children actually observe 


the administration of the sacraments, the liturgy will be fully 
utilized. 


* Encyclical Quas Primas, on the Kingship of Christ, Dec. 11, 1925; see 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XVII (1925), 603. 
*Wm. R. Kelly, Our Sacraments. New York: Benziger Bros., 1927. Pp. 128. 
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In the second place, the liturgy appeals to the emotions. 
Feelings and emotions are often looked upon with suspicion; 
but that comes from the fact that they are confused with 
sentimentalism. It is quite true that spiritual perfection is 
not to be gauged by feeling, just as the degree of a single 
virtue (contrition, for example) is not measured by the 
sensible feeling that accompanies it. But this does not mean 
that the apathy lauded by the Stoics is something desirable. 
The renowned Father Moritz Meschler, S.J. remarks that 
‘““A man without strong and deep feeling is only half a power 
for good. The complete victory for virtue is obtained when 
intellect and will, feelings and emotions are won over to the 
service of God. It is only then that we arrive at the perfect 
service of God—service with our whole heart, our whole 
soul, our whole mind, and our whole strength.” * Merely 
intellectual considerations often leave us cold, whereas an 
added appeal to the emotions stirs up to action. It is in this 
sense that Father Hammenstede speaks of “experiencing 
the faith”—‘“‘We can study the truths of the Catholic faith 
after they are dissected into questions and articles, or we 
can see, hear, touch, yea taste them, in short we can meet 
them as something alive and experience them with the mind, 
the will, and the heart ..... The living faith is the liturgy.” ° 
In the liturgical year we sorrow and rejoice with the Church. 
On occasion we are moved to contrition and penance; again 
we experience joy, hope, confidence. In the feasts of the 
Church we are granted a vision of the goal, that our courage 
may not falter when we must descend again into the valley 
of everyday experience. The feelings evoked by the liturgy 
are so many predispositions to action. Just how much they 
influence us can be realized when they are denied us in places 
where the full liturgy cannot be carried out. 


This appeal to the heart is one of the ways in which the 
liturgy influences the will. But there is still further influence 
on voluntary action, and consequently on moral training. 


*M. Meschler, Leitgedanken katholischer Erziehung, pp. 73-74. 5 Aufl. 
Freiburg: Herder, 1919. 


*A. Hammenstede, Die Liturgie als Erlebnis, p. 10. 5 Aufl. Freiburg: 
Herder, 1919. 
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It has been pretty well established that the important thing 
in the training of the will is the “doctrine of values.” ° The 
great words in the pedagogy of will are value, aim, motive. 
If a person is furnished with a proper scale of values and 
consequent motives, he will respond with firm action. All 
values must be not only objectively real, but also subjectively 
experienced by the individual. They must survive the im- 
mediate personal influence of the teacher. They must be 
not temporary but permanent, and therefore they must fit 
together into a single definite system. 


You will find such values and motives represented in their 
proper ratio in the liturgy. This is a point which tempts to 
a long disquisition. But we must be content with a single 
example. Most of us can remember when the faithful re- 
turned to the practice of frequent Communion. We are 
grateful for this return to the ancient practice of the Church, 
lost to view in an interval of excessive rigorism. Yet it 
cannot be denied that there is danger of falling into an error 
which is no less reprehensible, inasmuch as it is the same 
error from a different approach. The difficulty had been 
that Holy Communion was looked upon by many as a reward 
for virtue, instead of a means of acquiring virtue. Now we 
are again in some danger of losing sight of the fact that Holy 
Communion is a means. It is sometimes looked upon as an 
end in itself, an ultimate end, a final aim. Holy Communion 
is, of course, an act of worship. Aside from that it is a means 
of grace—one of the means; grace is a means of a virtuous 
life; a life of virtue is a means of external happiness in God; 
and God alone is the ultimate aim. Now if you will take a 
missal and turn to the prayers of the Mass, or even to some 
of the Post-communions,—in other words to the liturgy,— 
you will find this graduation of means and end, this hier- 
archy of values expressed in plain words. Here you have 
ready at hand a single, definite, unitive system of values and 
motives, the determinants of strong will. 


*See J. Lindworsky, Der Wille, seine E ee und seine Beherrschung. 
3 Aufl. Leipzig: J. A. Barth, 1923. Pp. vi +2 


J. Lindworsky, The Training of the Will (rans. by A. Steiner and FE. 
Fitzpatrick) Milwaukee: Bruce, 1929. Pp. 226 
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LITURGY IN THE VARIOUS METHODS 


If the liturgy makes an appeal to the senses, the emotions 
and the will, and if in consequence it is a valuable aid in 
religious training, we should suppose that it will find a place 
in any efficient method of teaching religion. Such is actually 
the case. 

Suppose you follow the Munich Method." This is based 
on the Herbartian steps. In the step called “Presentation” 
there is much insistence on Amschaulichkeit, somewhat in- 
adequately translated as “perspicuity.” The idea is to make 
the matter vivid, tangible. ‘Perspicuity, may be ob- 
tained,” says Dr. Bandas, “by showing liturgical objects, or 
by showing statues and liturgical pictures or models.” * Much 
is expected, too, of projects and drawing, the church building, 
altars, and symbols. In the step called “Explanation,” 
proof of the doctrines is demanded, and this proof must be 
“the production of the testimony of the Church, Holy Writ, 
Tradition, and the Liturgy.”*® Father Yorke’s Method, 
which is an adaptation of the Munich Method, also makes 
considerable use of the liturgy. *° 

Perhaps you prefer the Sower Scheme.** In each of the 
concentric cycles, the liturgy finds a place. In the Infant 
School we find object lessons on confession and Holy Com- 
munion, conducted in the Church; in the Middle School, 
liturgical prayers and the Mass; in the third stage again the 
liturgy, the Church year, church Music, and above all the 
Mass. 

In the Shields Method * an essential part consists of the 
projects worked by the children, and these draw on the 
liturgy, especially the ecclesiastical year. 

In Germany the Lehrplan (or curriculum) of the Fulda 
Bishops’ Conference ** likewise uses the liturgy. There are 


*R. G. Bandas, Catechetical Methods, pp. 176-210. New York: Jos. F. 
Wagner, 1929. 

*R. G. Bandas, Ibid., p. 181. 

*R. G. Bandas, Ibid., p. 186. 

* John T. McMahon, Some Methods of Teaching Religion, pp. 26-51. New 
York: Benziger Bros., 1928. 

*R. G. Bandas, op. cit., pp. 247-267; Jno. T. McMahon. op. cit., pp. 52-83. 

Jno. T. McMahon, op. cit., pp. 122-190. 

*R. G. Bandas, op. cit., pp. 268-287. 
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visits to the church and explanation of liturgical objects, and 
the Church year is made the subject of a careful study. 


_In our own country the Redemptorist Father Borgmann 
has developed a handbook of Christian doctrine which he 
calls Libica.** In this the usual course of the matter in the 
catechism is altered, and the matter is adapted to the liturgi- 
cal year. 


These are the principal methods proposed to remedy the 
existing defects in the teaching of religion. Each has its 
advantages, and its drawbacks. Perhaps you prefer not to 
be irrevocably bound to a single method, but to adopt the 
best features of some of them. There is much to be said 
for this attitude. Now if you will compare the best points 
of the various methods, you will see that on some points 
they coincide, and not the least of these is the stress on the 
use of the liturgy. 


No matter how the curriculum is arranged or what meth- 
ods are adopted, there seem to be three uses of the liturgy 
which can scarcely be omitted if the teaching of religion is 
to be effective. 


1) The child should be made familiar with the structure, 
meaning, and use of the church, sanctuary and altar, vest- 
ments and sacred vessels, baptismal font and confessional, 
and the symbolism used by the Church. Here you have a 
rich source from which to draw in order to illustrate and 
enliven the abstractions of the catechism. 


2) The meaning of the liturgical year should be explained 
month by month. The doctrines of the Incarnation and 
Redemption are actually lived in the ecclesiastical year. 


3) The Mass, the center of the liturgy, should be specially 
treated. One way of doing this has been in successful use 
in West Australia since 1923.** The Mass may be used to 
explain many of the doctrines bound up with Redemption, 
and at the same time its study will bring about an under- 
standing of this central act of worship. 


Hi. Borgmann, Libica, Baltimore: John Murphy Co., 1930. Pp. xiii + 221. 
John T. McMahon, op. cit., pp. 242-265. 
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SOME CAUTIONS 


At one time the liturgy was rather neglected as a means of 
teaching religion in our schools. Now it again comes into 
prominence. The pendulum swings first one way, then 
another, and there is danger that it may swing from one 
extreme to another. In the use of the liturgy as a means of 
religious training some cautions are necessary. 

We have been speaking all along of the liturgy as a means 
of training. But it was pointed out at the very beginning 
that its principal aim is not education, but the worship of 
God. Theoretically we can divide the two and consider only 
one aspect, as we have been doing here. But in actual prac- 
tice the two cannot be separated. Training through the 
liturgy implies training im the liturgy, and vice versa. 

For this reason it is necessary above all that the teacher 
see the liturgy in its proper proportion. It is the public 
official worship of God. It is not the only worship. It is 
not even the only public worship. We can honor God ex- 
traliturgically in many ways, whether individually or with 
others. There are consequently private devotions which 
are perfectly legitimate. But these private devotions may 
never be allowed to encroach in any way on liturgical func- 
tions. The liturgy is accurately and exhaustively regulated 
by the Church through the Congregation of Rites, and it 
must be observed in the designated form without admixture 
of unwarranted things. 


Even within the liturgy itself there is a scale of values. In 
other words, some things are more important than others. 
Take for instance sacraments and sacramentals. Sacramen- 
tals may be means of grace, indirect means, but the sacra- 
ments are direct and infallible means. The latter are by far 
more important. Again, the practice of virtues, even of 
purely natural virtues such as honesty, is more important 
than some liturgical practices. How to enter the church, 
how to take holy water, etc., are important, but the natural 
virtues are even more so, for they are part of the Christian 
religion. The supernatural is built upon the natural and 
perfects it. To teach secondary liturgical practices at the 
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expense of training in the natural virtues is inverting the 
order of their importance. 


It may seem impertinent to speak of this in the presence 
of able teachers. But there is a special reason for doing so. 
The teacher is apt to take too much for granted. Because 
the religious teacher has practiced these virtues to the extent 
that they have become second nature, she must not take for 
granted that the pupils have the same foundation of neces- 
sary works. For this reason it is impossible to dispense with 
a constant consciousness of the scale of values in matters of 
religion, including the liturgy. 

A further caution to be observed is that the liturgy as a 
means cannot stand alone. It is quite true that the abstract 
catechism definitions are illustrated and presented graphical- 
ly in the liturgy. But we cannot dispense with clearness of 
thought in religious matters. Religious experience alone is 
no guarantee of the correctness of the ideas with which it 
seems to be connected. It is for this reason that Father 
Sharp says, ‘‘The catechism needs to be reinforced by means 
of the liturgy, and the liturgy explained by references aris- 
ing out of the catechism.” ** Just as it was a mistake to make 
memorization of a catechism synonymous with training in 
religion, so it would be a mistake to substitute the liturgy 
and discard the catechism. As already stated, the remedy 
is to add the liturgy to the catechism. 

One of the very undesirable consequences of stressing the 
liturgy is that one stops with a sort of estheticism, and fails 
to go on to its spirit. Because the liturgy is beautiful, there 
is danger that some may look upon it only as something 
beautiful, and fail to proceed to its real purpose, the service 
of God. There have been unbelievers and scoffers who could 
go into raptures at the sight of a Gothic cathedral or the 
sound of the chant, and yet they remained unbelievers. Even 
those who know the purpose of this public worship of God 
are sometimes in danger of forgetting it. The Cistercian 
Abbott Chautard, just after attempting to correlate all his 


_ “John K. Sharp, Aims and Methods in Teaching Religion, p. 128. New 
York: Benziger Bros., 1929. 
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devotions with the liturgy, composed this significant prayer: 

Adorable Master. . . . Keep me from a piety which makes the 
liturgy consist only of poetic delights or the inviting study of relig- 
ious archeology ; keep me from a piety which inclines to the error of 
quietism, that is to the weakennig of all that is the motive force of 
the interior life; fear, hope, the desire for perfection, the fight 
against faults, and the effort to acquire virtue. .. . Remove from 
me all sentimentalism and affected piety, which makes the liturgical 
life consist only of sense impressions, and leaves the will a slave to 
illusion. I must never lose sight of the fact that all the aids fur- 
nished by the liturgy are only means of arriving at the true aim of 
all inner life: to let the old Adam die in me, that You, O Jesus, may 
live and reign in his place.” 

Somewhat akin to this cult of the beautiful is that error 
which introduces unwarranted things into the liturgy on the 
plea of their alleged beauty. It is sometimes considered very 
“beautiful” indeed to have altar boys decked out in red 
cassocks, capes, and sashes; to have electric halos on the 
statues of saints in the sanctuary; to have flower girls in 
processions of the Blessed Sacrament reciting prayers that 
interfere with the liturgical music, etc. As for the music it- 
self—but perhaps we had better be charitably silent. 


There is one final caution. In the use of the liturgy as a 
means of religious education, there can be danger of irrever- 
ence. Dr. Bandas ** quotes the author of Religion Hour as 
saying: 

I am unable to feel that the Sacrament of Baptism, for example, 
means more to a six or seven-year-old boy who has impersonated a 
priest, poured water upon a doll’s head, and substituted cold cream 
for holy oil. It is agreed by many students of child psychology that 
only those things should be used for class-room dramatization which 
will not suffer in any way from the crude handling of children. Is 
there any danger that dramatization of the kind that I mentioned 
will render that which is sublime, ridiculous in the eyes of our 
children? From what I hear, I fear so. 

It will not be necessary to dilate on this point. 

It is possible, however, to steer clear of these dangers. The 
teacher who is constantly aware of the fact that the liturgy 
is not only a means of religious training, but is primarily the 


* J. B. Chautard, Innerlichkeit, 4, 3,2; quoted by O. Zimmerman, Lehrbuch 
der | Assetik, pp. 373-374. Freiburg : Herder, 1929. 
*R. G. Bandas, op. cit., p. 209, note 28. 
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official public worship of God and as such is minutely 
regulated by the Church laws, will not fail to further this 
principal aim. Educating by means of the liturgy will then 
actually be educating in the liturgy. That this is important 
for the later life of the pupil should be self-evident. For, as 
Dr. Bandas reminds us, “Once the children have left the 
Catechism or the Catholic School, the Church has no way 
of reaching them, generally speaking, except through the 
Liturgy.” *° 





The proper and immediate end of Christian education is 
to cooperate with Divine grace in forming the true and per- 
fect Christian, that is, to form Christ Himself in those regen- 
erated by Baptism, according to the emphatic expression of 
the Apostle: ‘My little children, of whom I am in labor 
again, until Christ be formed in you.”* The Encyclical on 
Christian Education of Youth, December 31, 1929. 


*R. G. Bandas, op. cit., p. 78. 
* Galat. iv, 19. 





CONFRATERNITY OF THE ANGELIC WARFARE 





REV. F. N. GEORGES, O.P. 
Dominican House of Studies, River Rorest, Illinois 


From Leo XIII down to Pius XI Popes have been urging 
teachers to instill into themselves and their pupils a great 
devotion to St. Thomas Aquinas. Pope Leo XIII held him 
up as the prince of Christian teachers, when he said in 1879: 
“Among scholastic teachers ranks above all, as prince and 
master, Thomas of Aquin, who honored in the highest degree 
the saintly teachers of the early Church whose spirit he had 
imbibed. Thomas gathered together and united their teach- 
ings like scattered members of the human frame, set them 
in order with wondrous skill, developed and augmented 
them so considerably that with perfect right, he is esteemed 
the most illustrious support of the Catholic Church. Rich 
in human and divine knowledge, he has, like the sun, vivified 
the world by the light of his virtues and filled it with the 
splendor of his doctrines.” A year later when making 
Thomas patron of all Catholic schools, he wrote: ‘The 
Angelic Doctor is as exalted in virtue and holiness as in 
erudition. He may be compared to the angelic spirits not 
less on account of his innocence than on account of his endow- 
ments.” On June 29th, 1923, Pius XI told us that St. 
Thomas “‘is likened to the sun because he sheds both light 
and warmth; he pours illumination into the mind and enkin- 
dies the flame of virtue in the will. God, the Fount of Wis- 
dom and holiness, seems to have wished to show forth in 
Thomas how intimately linked are the practise of virtue and 
the contemplation of truth, and how a deeper pondering of 
truth produces more perfect and embellished virtues.” 

There is then no need of exhorting teachers to instill this 
devotion into their pupils, but there is a need of pointing 
out a way that can be widely and continually put to use. 
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That way Pope Pius XI himself pointed out in the following 
words: “It is our ardent wish that you should propagate, 
especially among youths destined for the priesthood, the 
Society of the Angelic Warfare, founded under the patronage 
of St. Thomas for the preservation of this virtue. And re- 
garding this society we confirm all the indulgences granted 
by Benedict XIII and our Predecessors. In order to make 
it the more easy for anyone to be enrolled in this society we 
grant the faculty to members of wearing instead of a cord, 
a medal, bearing on the one side the representation of St. 
Thomas being girded by angels, and on the other, Our Lady 
Queen of the Holy Rosary.” 


HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


Those who have read the life of St. Thomas will remember 
the stiff fight he had to put up to be able to put through his 
resolution to become a Dominican. In order to frustrate the 
attempts of his mother to force him to give up his vocation, 
Thomas was sent at his own request to Paris. He was pur- 
sued, captured, despoiled of the white habit, and imprisoned 
in the castle of Monte San Giovanni. When tears, pleadings 
and threats failed to turn him from his purpose, the family 
tried to destroy his virtue. They put in his cell a beautiful 
woman of evil life, but Thoinas, inspired by God, seized a 
burning fagot from the fire and drove her screaming from 
his presence. With the charred wood he drew a cross upon 
the wall and kneeling before it thanked God for having saved 
him from falling into sin. As he prayed a gentle slumber 
came over him and angels appearing, bound his loins with a 
girdle. They assured him that through God’s love and mercy 
he should never feel the stirrings of sensual pleasure. The 
miraculous girdle was to be for him a pledge of divine pro- 
tection. So tightly was the cord drawn that Thomas invol- 
untarily cried out aloud; guards hurried in to find out what 
was the trouble but Thomas kept his secret until his dying 
day, March 7th, 1274. 


Just before his death, Thomas told his friend and con- 
fessor, Father Reginald, the story of the cord and its benefits. 
To him also he gave the cord as an abiding token of friend- 
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ship. Later Father Reginald gave the cord to Philip of 
France, a kinsman of Thomas, who in turn presented it to 
John of Vercelli, Master General of the Order. It was left 
at the Dominican Church in Vercelli until the Napoleonic 
wars when it was carried off to a safe place by Father Cara- 
melli. In 1829 it was placed in the Dominican monastery 
of Chieri, near Turin, where it is still preserved in a precious 
reliquary. In 1779 Cardinal Mariana, Bishop of Vercelli, 
had subjected the relic to a chemical analysis, but the scien- 


tists were unable to determine the material from which it 
was made. 


Not long after St. Thomas’ death, imitations of the origi- 
nal girdle were worn in his honor as a means of obtaining 
through his intercession, the grace of purity of body and soul. 
Blessed Magdalen Pattonieri (1453-1503) wore such a girdle. 
The Jesuits and Barnabites encouraged their students to 
adopt this salutary practise, and in 1583 a Confraternity of 
students was established at Valencia, and approved by Pope 
Gregory XIII on August 5th, of the same year. In 1649 a 
Belgian Dominican succeeded in establishing a canonical 
confraternity at Louvain. In 1651, John Baptist de Marinis, 
Master General of the Dominican Order, made the members 
of the Angelic Warfare participants in the good works of 
the Order; and in 1657 Pope Benedict XIII made it an 
Apostolic Confraternity and placed it under the direction 
of the Master General of the Dominican Order. St. Aloysius 
Gonzaga belonged to it. St. John Calasanctius ordered it 
to be erected in all the schools for boys directed by his 
society. Blessed Columba and Stephana had it extended to 
schools for young women, and as was said above, Pope Pius 
XI renewed the approval of his predecessors. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


1. The Confraternity can be established in any Church, 
school or convent by permission of the Bishop of the diocese 
and by seeking a chapter from the National Headquarters 
of the Angelic Warfare, 869 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. If, for any reason that be inexpedient, names may be 
sent to the National Headquarters. 
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2. The wearing of a blessed cord of St. Thomas or the 
medal. 


3. Practice of a special devotion to Our Lady and St. 
Thomas. 


4. Recitation of fifteen Hail Marys in honor of the fifteen 
mysteries of the Rosary. This is not binding under sin nor 
on pain of losing the regular benefits of the society. Those 


who recite the rosary daily would not be bound to this 
section. 


INDULGENCES 


Plenary indulgences, under the usual conditions, may be 
gained on the day of enrollment, the twenty-eighth of Jan- 
uary, the Feast of the Society, on March the seventh, at the 
hour of death, on each of the six Sundays preceding March 
seventh, and for saying every day during the month, the 


prayer, “Dearest Jesus.” Many partial indulgences may 
also be gained. 


HOW TEACHERS MAY HELP 


1. By having the Confraternity erected in their school or 
by sending in the names of their pupils and obtaining for 
them the blessed cords or medals. 


2. By reciting before the crucifix with their pupils every 


day the following prayer of St. Thomas for the gift of purity 
of body and soul: 


Dearest Jesus, I know that every perfect gift, and above all 
others that of chastity, depends upon the most powerful assistance 
of Thy Providence, and that without Thee a creature can do nothing. 
Therefore I pray Thee to defend, with Thy grace, chastity and 
purity in my soul as well as in my body. And if I have ever re- 
ceived the impression of anything sensible that can stain my chastity 
and purity, do Thou Who are the Supreme Lord of all my powers, 
take it from me, that I may with an immaculate heart advance in 
Thy love and service, offering myself chaste all the days of my life, 
on the most pure altar of Thy divinity, Amen. 


3. By gathering them on the six Sundays preceding the 
Feast of St. Thomas, March 7th, or if that be impossible, by 
saying with them on the day following, in the classrooms, 
special prayers in honor of St. Thomas. 
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LITERATURE 


St. Thomas Aquinas and the Angelic Warfare by Father 
Schwertner, O.P., a pamphlet on the origin and organization 
of the Confraternity. 

St. Thomas Aquinas Book by Father Schwertner, O.P., 
a little book giving among other things readings and prayers 
for the six Sundays, a Novena and Triduum in honor of St. 
Thomas. 

The above may be obtained at the National Headquarters. 
The Sisters of St. Dominic, St. Catharine’s Convent, Racine, 
Wisconsin, have also published a similar book of readings 
and prayers, beautifully illustrated. It differs from that of 
Father Schwertner and could be used in alternate years as 
the text for public services in honor of St. Thomas. These 
books should be in the hands of every teacher and at least 
one or the other of the prayerbooks in the possession of the 
pupils. 





IN COMING ISSUES 
Apologetics in the College, A High School Curricu- 
lum, Catholic Education and the Teacher of Reli- 
gion, Bible Stories in the Elementary Curriculum, A 
Curriculum for the Primary Grades; and The Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 





REV. A. P. SCHORSCH, C.M. 
De Paul University 





INTRODUCTION 


In determining the curriculum for the elementary schools, 
the age of the child must be considered and also the logi- 
cal consistency of the material. But three other facts must 
also be regarded,—namely the absolute requirements of sal- 
vation, the laws of the Church, and the existing needs of the 
child. 

Salvation absolutely demands of a human being who has 
reached the use of reason that he know that there is a God 
Who rewards the good and punishes the evil. Then some 
theologians say that in the present dispensation it is also 
necessary to know that in the one God there are Three Per- 
sons, and that the Second Person became Man to save us. 
When it comes to what is absolutely necessary for our salva- 
tion we cannot take a chance. We must follow the safer 
course,—we must know these matters. Children there- 
fore must learn as soon as possible that there is only one God 
Who rewards the virtuous and punishes the sinners, that in 
this one God there are Three Persons, and that the Second of 
these Persons, God the Son, became man in order to save us. 


The laws of the Church require that children receive 
the Blessed Sacrament when they attain the use of reason, 
which happens normally when the child reaches the seventh 
year. At the same age they are also bound to attend Mass 
on Sundays and Holy Days of obligation. Furthermore, 
there is the precept of Friday abstinence. Children then 
must be taught enough to make it possible for them to re- 
ceive Holy Communion, hear Mass, and observe Friday ab- 
stinence. 

The present need of children consists in this that 
they understand to Whom they address their pray- 
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ers, the Blessed Trinity, Our Lord and His Blessed Mother. 
Normally they will already be praying in the morning and 
at night, but if they have not learned to do this they will 
have to be taught to do it. They must know to whom they 
are praying. 

In the instruction on dogma, we must keep in mind 
what the Church commands or desires, what salvation de- 
mands, what the daily Catholic practices are, what the child 
is capable of grasping, and logical consistency. In teaching 
children the moral obligations, the Ten Commandments, we 
need regard just one thing, the child’s capacity. Indeed we 
must let that alone be our guide. It is the desideratum that 
instructions in moral obligation should merely complete the 
child’s own awakening to such moral obligation. But inas- 
much as we do not know exactly what is in the child’s mind 
we must needs follow some regulations of prudence. 


First the child should never be told that what he is doing 
is a mortal sin. To give it such information is to shock it, 
and might have grave psychological, as well as moral con- 
sequences. Even though what the child did be a mortal sin, 
it is hardly possible that the child had sufficient knowledge 
of the sin to be guilty of a mortal sin. In such circumstances 
it is sufficient to tell him quietly and seriously, and even 
peremptorily if it should be necessary, that he must not do 
such a thing. It might also be added that God does not 
want us to do these things. What is said here is especially 
true of matters concerning the sixth commandment. Some 
teachers, but this happens very rarely, when they see what 
seems to be immoral, throw up their hands in horror. 
They will accomplish more by quietly telling the child 
that it is not nice or proper to do such things, that 
God does not like those that do these things. The teacher 
should be most cautious about concluding that a child is 
guilty of immorality. There are many actions which could 
be immoral but need not be. Inasmuch as we have the con- 
fessional, we can leave doubtful matters to be straightened 
out there; nay we might even pass over sinful action, and 
leave them to the sacred tribunal if there is no special need 
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of noting them. Here a great deal of prudence is required 
and it seems that the Sisters, as a rule, handle the matter 
with exceptional ability. 


Secondly, children should not be told of obligations 
except those that they are ready for. But the only thing 
that they are ready for in the first year is obedience, not to 
lie, not to steal, not to get angry, not to be unkind, not to 
be selfish, and as the instruction proceeds, to love God, to go 
to Mass, not to eat meat on Friday and to pray. It might 
happen that the parents of the children take Sunday Mass 
or Friday abstinence lightly. Children from such families 
should not be peremptorily told that they must go to Mass 
on Sundays and abstain on Fridays. They should be led 
to both practices without casting any aspersion on their par- 
ents. If the parents will not let them go to Mass on Sun- 
days, or what more often happens, refuse to let them go 
(sometimes for insufficient reasons or are not concerned to 
provide the opportunity as when they travel), the child 
should be calmed, by telling it to follow the judgment of its 
parents and do the best it can. After all, for the child, the 
judgment of the father and mother must be the guide, espe- 
cially in earlier years. In the matter of abstinence on Friday 
a similar course should be followed. If the child insists on ab- 
staining and gets sufficient food there is no problem. [If it is 
in doubt, and is not so determined, or if it cannot get suffi- 
cient food, it can be calmed by telling it to eat what is on the 
table, but to keep on asking or cajoling its mother for absti- 
nence meals. Of course much of this may be left to confes- 
sion, although frequently the teacher can do more than the 
confessor because she can learn to understand the situation 
more thoroughly. 


Thirdly, children should not hear continually that this 
is sin and that is sin, especially for the convenience of school 
discipline. It is better to lead them to good habits without 
telling them that certain things are sinful, let them come to 
that knowledge by themselves. It is very much to be con- 


demned to magnify the sinfulness of actions beyond the 
truth. 
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THE COMING OF A CHILD TO BE THE SAVIOR OF MANKIND 


The objective of the first year should be “The Coming of a 
Man-Child to be our Savior.” The children should learn that 
we and everything were created by God, Who is a Spirit, one 
in Nature and three in Person; that angels and man received 
a task to try them, that some angels failed and man failed; 
that God promised man a Redeemer in a Child Who with 
His mother would crush the kingdom of the devil,—thus 
saving man from the devil’s domination. The promise, as 
far as the coming of the Child is concerned, was fulfilled in 
the historical events culminating in the birth of the Son of 
God as Man with Mary as His mother; that the Child grew 
like any other child, but it grew exceptionally. 

There is a slight interruption, a detour, necessitated by 
the passing needs of the child, the requirements of salvation, 
and the laws of the Church. The story of the promise of the 
fall is developed briefly to the fulfillment of the promise in 
the coming of Christ and His death; after this, the Mass and 
Communion. Then the story of the coming of a child to be 
our Savior is resumed at greater length from the time of the 
promise; the matter of course is taken from the Gospel. 
The units of preparation for Communion and on the Sacra- 
ment of Penance can be brought in later perhaps in the latter 
half of the second semester. In telling this portion of the 
Redemption, it should be emphasized that a Child with His 
mother will crush the kingdom of the devil, that the child is 
the Son of God, and that He is Man having for His mother 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

Although the burden of the religious instruction should be 
the coming of a Child to be our Savior Who is God Incarnate, 
it is really impossible to hold to this alone. Besides what has 
already been said to be necessary in the first year, a little ex- 
planation of the feast days will be imperative, especially the 
great events of our salvation which are commemorated from 
Palm Sunday to Pentecost. 

As far as possible everything should be related to or grow 
out of the Christ Child, God Man, our Savior. 





























CURRICULUM MATERIAL FOR THE FIRST 
GRADE TEACHER 





SISTER MARY DOLORES, O.S.B. 
St. Scholastica Academy, Chicago 





Epitor’s Note: The material in this paper was prepared 
under the direction of the Reverend A. P. Schorsch, C. M., 
Dean of the Graduate School of De Paul University. 


In her suggested program for the first grade Sister Do- 
lores gives the following topics: (1) God, One in Nature 
and Three in Persons. (2) God created everything. (3) 
God made the angels. (4) God made man. (5) The Fall 
of Angels and Man. The Promise of a Savior. (6) The 
second Person of the Blessed Trinity became Man. His 
mother is the Blessed Virgin Mary. He is called Jesus. 
Jesus dies on the cross for our sins. Our sins caused His 
death. (7) The Mass repeats Jesus’ death for us, by chang- 
ing the bread into Jesus’ body, and the wine into His Blood 
at the Consecration. (8) The Bread or Host which in the 
Mass is changed into Jesus’ Body and the Wine which is 
changed into Jesus’ Blood is Jesus Himself, God and Man, 
but He is Hidden under the appearance of Bread and Wine. 
Some hosts are kept in the tabernacle. The priest eats the 
hosts and drinks the wine, but we eat the host. Instruction 
and drill in how to hear Mass; wherein the recognition of 
the Consecration and Communion should be aimed at, and 
proper reverence in the Church should be inculcated. Some 
time later when children are preparing to make their first 
Holy Communion—the advantages derived from a good 
Communion, the necessary disposition, the preparation and 
thanksgiving should become the subject of instruction. This 
should be followed by a unit on the Sacrament of Penance. 
(9) Annunciation. (10) Visitation. (11) Christ is born 
in Bethlehem. (12) The Angels and the Shepherds. (13) 
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The Presentation of Jesus in the Temple. (14) The Three 
Wisemen. (15) The Flight into Egypt. (16) The Holy 
Family at Nazareth. (17) Christ in the Temple at the Age 
of Twelve. 


For each of the above topics background material for the 
teacher is given below. 


1. GOD, ONE IN NATURE AND THREE IN PERSONS 


God is not the moon, not the sun, not the stars, not man, 
not an angel. He made all these things. God is a spirit who 
cannot be seen with bodily eyes. Can you see the air? Of 
course you cannot, but you know it is there. So God cannot 
be seen and yet He is. Do you know everything? No man 
knows everything. But God does know everything, even 
our own thoughts. Can you make anything you like? Can 
any man make all things? Of course not. But God makes 
anything He desires; He can make all things. Are you as 
good as youcan be? Of course not. Is any man as good as 
anything can be? Certainly not. But God is as good as He 
can be, He is as good as anything can be. He is the best 
of all, most perfect, most beautiful. God rewards those who 
are good and punishes those who commit sin. 


Point to some children individually: you are a man, you 
are a man. All of you are men. There are many men. 
There are many trees. There are many stars. There are 
many angels also. But there is only one God and there 
cannot be any more than one. 


You see this clover with three leaves? Here is one leaf, here 
is another, and here still another; altogether three which are 
together one. In the one God there are three persons called 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. In any plant there 
is the root, stalk, leaves,—these form one and the same plant. 
The Three Divine Persons, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost are one and the same God. One God in Three 
Divine Persons is called Trinity; to honor God we put 
Blessed before Trinity—Blessed Trinity. We should pray 
to God, especially when we are in trouble, and we should 
always love Him. He is our Father. 
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God is a spirit, Who knows everything, can do everything, 
is the best of all, is most perfect and beautiful. There is 
only one God and there cannot be any more. In this one 
God there are three persons, the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost. 


2. GOD CREATED EVERYTHING 


How does it come that there are houses? Some one made 
them. Who makes the bread? Who makes the flour? 
Who makes the wheat? God has made everything. Before 
God made anything there was nothing but God Himself. 
There were no animals, no dogs, no houses, no flowers, no 
trees; no rocks, no ground; there were no men; there was no 
earth, no moon, no stars. There wasn’t a single thing. God 
had to make all these things or there would not be anything 
except God Himself. So when God made anything, could 
He make it out of something? Of course He could not. There 
wasn’t anything to make it out of. The baker makes bread 
out of flour, doesn’t he? But when God makes anything He 
makes all the thing, or He creates. So God not only has 
made everything that we see, everything that is but He has 
created them. 


3. GOD MADE THE ANGELS 


When God makes anything, does He make part of the 
thing? Of course, He makes the entire thing. What do you 
call this sort of making? Has God created everything that 
we see? Has He created anything that we do not see? 
Surely He has. Can you see the air? But you know it is 
there, do you not? 

God had created Angels whom we cannot see. They are 
spirits who cannot be seen with eyes. See this picture (show 
a picture of an angel). Isn’t it beautiful? An Angel is 
beautiful but it does not look like this. The Angels has no 
wings, has no hands, has no eyes, has no body at all. The 
man who wants to paint an angel paints him like this. But 
the angel is a pure spirit. The angels are in heaven with 
God. They know God face to face and love Him. God has 
given each one of us an angel to watch over us. This is our 
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angel, our guardian angel. He watches over us, whispers 
good things to us, is happy when we are good, is sad when 
we are bad, and always prays to God for us. Among the 
angels there are also princes; these are called Archangels. 
We know of three Archangels, Michael, Gabriel, and Ra- 
phael. 


4. GOD MADE MAN 


What did God create first? The angels. What next? 
The sun, the stars, the earth. What after this? Plants and 
animals. What did He make last? Man. 

God when He had finished making the plans and 
animals made man. He formed the body of man out of 
clay. Then He made a soul for the body and put the soul 
into it. The first man was Adam. Adam was lonesome 
so God put him to sleep and formed Eve from Adam’s body. 
Eve was the first woman. Adam and Eve lived in Paradise, 
a most beautiful garden. Adam and Eve were happy in 
Paradise. They could not get sick or die. They did not 
have to work. They were the friends of God, the grace of 
God made their souls beautiful, and God loved them. The 
children also of Adam and Eve would live in Paradise. There 
they would be happy, would not have to work, would never 
get sick, would not die. God would love them because they 
were His friends and because their souls were made beau- 
tiful by His grace. In avery special way they were like God. 


5. FALL OF ANGELS AND MAN. THE PROMISE OF A SAVIOR 


What do you have to do to earn money? Ofcourse, work. 
Your father works. If a person does not work does he get 
his pay? Of course not. 


God gave the Angels a task to do, some disobeyed and 
them God punished. These are the bad angels called devils. 
God also gave man something to do. We have seen that 
Adam and Eve, so also their children, did not have to work, 
would never get sick, would not die. Adam and Eve were 
happy in Paradise and were the friends of God. God asked 
Adam and Eve only one thing in order to show that they 
loved Him. He asked them not to eat the fruit of one tree. 
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But the devil talked to them and they disobeyed God and 
thus committed the first sin. Because Adam and Eve dis- 
obeyed God, God punished them. From this time on they 
had to work in order to live. What is worse, they became 
enemies of God, they lost the grace which made their souls 
beautiful. God sent an archangel to drive them out of Para- 
dise. In this way they lost Paradise for themselves and for 
their children. Their children also had to work. They were 
born enemies of God, without grace upon their souls; 
they were born with sin upon their soul. Isn’t it too bad that 
Adam and Eve sinned; we could all be now in Paradise and 
then we would not have to go to school to learn. God still 
loved man even though man sinned. God told man that He 
would send a Child Who with His mother would oppose the 
devil and crash his kingdom. This Child was to be the 
Savior of man. 


6. THE SECOND PERSON BECOMES MAN 

The Second Person of the Blessed Trinity Becomes Man. 
His mother is the Blessed Virgin Mary. His name is Jesus 
Christ. He dies on the cross for our sins. Our sins caused 
His death. 

What happened to Adam and Eve when they sinned? Did 
they remain friends of God? Was their soul still beautified 
by God’s grace? Did God leave Adam and Eve no hope of 
forgiveness? What did God promise them? That a Child 
will come Who with His mother would go against the devil’s 
kingdom and destroy it. 

Now who was this Savior? He was to be a man, so God 
said, He was to have a mother like you. You have heard 
that there are three persons in the one God, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. The second Person, God the Son, 
became Man and was called Jesus. Jesus is then both God 
and Man. His mother is the Blessed Virgin Mary. We 
love the Blessed Virgin Mary because she is the mother of 
God. We pray to the mother of God to help us because 
we know that her Son Jesus will grant her everything. 

Jesus grew up and died upon the cross for us. See the 
crucifix. It is in this way Jesus was nailed to the cross. He 
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died for us sinners. If there were no sins Jesus would not 
have died; it is our sins which have caused Jesus’ death. 
We should therefore hate sins. We should love Jesus very 
much. No one has ever done so much for us as Jesus has 
done. 


7. THE MASS PERPETUATES JESUS’ DEATH FOR US BY THE 
CHANGE OF THE BREAD INTO JESUS’ BODY 
AND OF THE WINE INTO JESUS’ BLOOD 


Where do we have to go Sunday morning? To Mass, 
course. Why do we have to g0 to Mass? (Let th e children 
answer; the answer should at least be “to pray.) What is 
Mass? (Very likely no one will know. ) 

Jesus died for us, did He not? Why did He die for 
How did He die? The Mass repeats the death of Jesus on 
the cross. Does anyone know how the Mass does this? It 
does it by the change of the bread, or of the white host which 
is bread, into the body of Christ, and of the wine into His 
blood. During what part of the Mass is the bread changed 
into Jesus’ body and the wane into Jesus’ Blood? They are 
changed during the > part which is called Consecration. which 
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what looks like bread and wine. We should pray to Jesus 
in the Blessed Sacrament and love Him. Some of the 
bread changed into the body of Jesus is kept in the 
tabernacle. We go to Church to pray to Jesus in the 
tabernacle. Where is the Blessed Sacrament kept? 
(Have the children answer.) Do we make no other 
use of the Blessed Sacrament than to keep it in the taber- 
nacle? You have seen grown up men and women, also boys 
and girls go to the altar railing, have you not? Why did 
they do this? (Have children answer.) They received 
Jesus under the form of a little piece of bread, they received 
the bread which had been changed into Jesus Himself. The 
priest every time he says Mass receives Jesus under the form 
of bread, but he also drinks the wine which has become Jesus. 
What is this part of the Mass called? Communion. To 
receive Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament is to communicate 
or to receive Holy Communion. Would you like to receive 
Jesus in the Blassed Sacrament? You will soon. 


(After this, the story of our salvation can be continued be- 
ginning with the Annunciation. The instruction and drill 
in how to hear Mass should be in addition to the outlined 
curriculum in Religion, so also the learning of the sign of the 
cross, of our Father and Hail Mary. In teaching the chil- 
dren how to hear Mass, they should be brought to know 
what the Consecration is and to recognize it. It might seem 
that such words as Blessed Trinity, Consecration, Commu- 
nion, Blessed Sacrament are words too big for children. 
True enough, but then these words are continually used by 
Catholics; it is impossible not to use them. Such words as 
Incarnation and Transubstantiation may be put off until 
much later. The units of preparation for Holy Communion 
and for Confession should also be matters parallel with the 
regular curriculum. ) 


9. WHY SHOULD WE RECEIVE JESUS IN THE 
BLESSED SACRAMENT? 


What are the necessary dispositions? What should be 
done before and after Holy Communion? How often should 
we go to Holy Communion? 
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Who receives Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament? (Have 
the children answer.) Can you also receive Jesus under the 
form of bread? Of what good is it to go to Holy Commu- 
nion? To receive the Host which is Jesus Himself will make 
us better, will give us strength to be good, will make us love 
Jesus more; Jesus will love us more too, indeed the other two 
persons of the Blessed Trinity will love us more also. This is 
what happens when we make a good Communion; but when 
we make a bad one, we commit a great sin. What is neces- 
sary that a Communion be good? Who knows? We must 
be free from great sins. (If the children want to know what 
is a great sin, tell them to kill a man; do not explain further 
nor give other examples; let them grow into knowing sins 
and into realizing their nature.) Should we do anything be- 
fore and after Communion? Before Communion we should 
pray and tell Jesus that we like to receive Him and that we 
love Him and after Communion we should pray to Him to 
thank Him, tell Him how much we love Him and ask Him 


to bless us and our dear ones. We should go to Communion 
often. 


10. THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 


What is necessary for a good Communion? (Have chil- 
dren answer.) Ifa person has not done a great sin, his Com- 
munion will be good. But suppose he did smaller sins, 
would they make his Communion bad? (Ask the children. ) 
Of course they would not. Suppose he did do a great sin 
could he never receive Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament? (Ask 
the children.) Yes, he canif God has forgiven the sin. How 
can we get great sins forgiven? We goto Confession. That 
means we go to the priest, tell the great sins we have done 
and how many times, and at the same time we must be sorry 
for these sins because we fear as well as love God and we make 
up our minds not to do them any more. After this the priest 
forgives the sins in the name of the Blessed Trinity and our 
sins are gone. We can also confess smaller sins, but we need 
not tell how often we have sinned, but we must be sorry for 
them. We need not be afraid to tell our sins to the priest; 
he cannot and he will not talk about them. Should we go 
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to confession without preparing? Certainly not. We must 
pray and see what sins we have done and we must make our- 
selves sorry for these sins. (In preparing children for con- 
fession do not suggest any sins to them; if it should be neces- 
sary to help them—only suggest those sins which they at 
their age would likely have committed, disobeying their 
father or mother, making them angry, telling lies, getting 
mad and fighting. Even though the child should have been 
guilty of a grave sin, a thing hardly likely, and should the 
child forget it, a thing still less likely, the Confession would 
nevertheless be good. In helping the children with the ex- 
amination of their conscience, care should be taken that the 
children should not reveal their sins to those who help them. 
Not that there is any great harm in this; but it is better for 
the sacred tribunal that children should know that their sins 
need be told only in the sacred tribunal, the Confessional.) 


11. THE ANNUNCIATION 


When did God promise man a Savior? (Have children 
answer.) Whom did God promise to Adam and Eve? 

God the Father did not at once send his only Son, the 
second Person of the Blessed Trinity, upon the earth. He 
waited for a long time. About two thousand years ago the 
Blessed Trinity sent one of the Princes among the Angels, 
the Archangel Gabriel, to a Jewish maiden. Her name was 
Mary and her husband’s name Joseph. They lived in a little 
town of Judea, called Nazareth. This maiden, Mary, was 
praying when the Archangel Gabriel appeared to her. The 
Archangel was as bright as the sun and most beautiful. He 
said to Mary: “Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with thee, 
blessed are thou among women.” Mary was not afraid of 
the Archangel, she was only troubled over what the angel 
said. The angel then further explained that she would become 
mother through the power of God, that her Son would be the 
Son of God and King forever—always, without end. 
The Archangel told Mary that she should call her Son Jesus. 
Mary humbly obeyed God. She said, “I am the servant of 
God, let Him do with me as He pleases.” God had promised 
to send a child Who with His mother should destroy the 
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kingdom of the devil. God began to fulfill His promise at 
this time. Jesus, God’s own Son become man, is to be the 
child who with Mary, His mother, will crush the rule of the 
devil. 
12. THE VISITATION 

What did the Archangel Gabriel tell the Blessed Virgin 
Mary? Whose mother was she going to be? The Archangel 
Gabriel visited some other person before he came to the 
Blessed Virgin. Whom did he visit? Does any one know? 

In a small town in the hill countries of Judea lived a priest 
named Zachary with his wife Elizabeth. The Jewish priests 
married. Both Zachary and Elizabeth were very holy, they 
did everything God wanted them to do. They were old 
and had no children. One time when Zachary held religious 
exercises (services) in the temple the Archangel Gabriel 
came to him. Zachary became troubled and afraid. The Arch- 
angel told him not to be afraid, that his wife would have a 
son, who should grow up to be holy and not drink any strong 
drink, who should prepare a perfect people to God. Several 
months after this the Archangel appeared to Mary. Mary 
hearing that Elizabeth, her cousin, was going to have a child 
soon went to visit her. Elizabeth no sooner heard the greet- 
of Mary than she said in a loud voice: “Blessed art thou 
among women and blessed is the fruit of thy womb” or in 
other words, blessed is thy coming Child. ‘How is it that 
the mother of my Lord should come to me. Blessed art thou 
that hast believed because those things shall be fulfilled which 
have been spoken to thee by the Lord.” Elizabeth was not 
told by any one that God had chosen her cousin Mary to be 
the mother of His own Son; Mary had not told any one of 
the visit. So Elizabeth’s knowledge was miraculous. Mary 
on hearing her cousin speak of the wonderful thing which 
God had done to her broke into a song of praise to the Lord, 
the Magnificat. The priests and sisters say the Magnificat 
every day. It is a most wonderful prayer. Mary stayed 
with her cousin, three months. After Mary was gone Eliza- 
beth had a son whom she called John. When he was still 
very young this John went into the desert to fast and pray. 
This John was John the Baptist. 
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13. CHRIST IS BORN IN BETHLEHEM 


Where was Mary living when the Archangel Gabriel came 
to her? (Nazareth.) God had promised that the Savior 
would be born in Bethlehem. Mary knew God’s promise. 
How did God bring it about that His Son was born man in 
Bethlehem? 


You know Nazareth was in Judea. Judea was ruled by 
Rome. One time the Roman Emperor, Caesar Augustus, 
wanted to know how many people belonged to his empire. 
To find this out he sent an order out that everyone should 
go to his own city to be registered. Mary and Joseph had to 
do this too. They both went to Bethlehem, to their own 
home, to the city of King David. They were both of the 
House of King David, although they were very poor. When 
they arrived in Bethlehem they could not find any lodging, 
so they had to go to a cave which was used as a stable for 
sheep. During the night Jesus was born, the second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity, Who had become Man when the 
Archangel Gabriel appeared to Mary, was born of Mary. 
Mary wrapped her Divine Son in baby’s clothes and laid Him 
ina manger. Although her little baby was God, as Man He 
was just a weak, tiny little baby. Now the Child had come 
who with His mother should oppose the devil and crush his 
rule. 


14. THE ANGELS AND THE SHEPHERDS 


Jesus was born during the dark night, wasn’t He? During 
this night not far from Bethlehem shepherds were watching 
over their flocks of sheep to protect them from wolves. All 
of a sudden a very bright light surrounded them, a light 
brighter than the sun during the day time. Of course they 
were afraid. In this light an Angel appeared. Then the 
shepherds feared still more. The Angel said: ‘Fear not; 
for behold I bring you good tidings of great joy—not only to 
you but to all the people. For this day is born to you a 
Savior, who is Christ the Lord, in the city of David. This 
shall be a sign to you: you shall find the infant wrapped in 
swaddling clothes and laid in a manger.” And then a great 
army of angels appeared in the heavens, praising God and 
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singing, “Glory to God in the highest; and on earth peace 
to men of good will.” The angels were very happy 
at the birth of our Savior, Jesus, and they praised God for 
His goodness. While the angels were present the shepherds 
were too amazed to move, but when the Angels were gone 
they said one to another: “Let us go to Bethlehem and let 
us see what the Lord told us to have come to pass.” 
They hurried, and they found Mary and Joseph. They saw 
the little infant lying in a manger. Other people had come 
with the shepherds, for the shepherds told everyone whom 
they met what they had heard and seen. They worshipped 
the Babe and they praised God for all the things they had 
heard and seen. The shepherds believed that the Baby 
was somebody wonderful and their Savior but they did not 
know that the Baby was the Son of God. 


15. THE PRESENTATION OF JESUS IN THE TEMPLE 


Who has made us? Then we belong to God, do we not? 

When thirty days had passed since the birth of our Lord, 
the Blessed Virgin Mary took her baby child and with St. 
Joseph went to Jerusalem. It was the law for the Jews to 
bring the first son to the temple. God claimed the first son 
as His own and the parents had to buy Him back with a 
silver piece of money. Mary and Joseph took the Child 
Jesus to the temple to offer Him to God, His Father, and 
brought a pair of doves as a sacrifice. Jesus, a Baby but also 
true God, was offered to God. At that time there was present 
in the temple an old man, Simeon, by name. He was very 
holy, and God promised him that he would not die until he 
saw the Savior. Simeon saw Jesus, and knew at once that 
the Child was our Savior. He took the Babe Jesus in his 
arms and said that he was willing to die for now his eyes saw 
the Savior. Simeon blessed the Child, His mother and Jo- 
seph. Simeon spoke to Mary and foretold the death of 
Jesus and her own great sorrow. There was also at this time 
a very holy woman in the temple. She recognized the Child 
Jesus to be the Savior of men and she told every one she met. 
After this the Holy Family went back to Nazareth. Here 
Jesus grew like other children, but He was full of wisdom 
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and of the grace of God like no other child. Whilst He grew 
up, He was obedient to Mary His mother and Joseph His 
foster father. 


16. THE THREE WISEMEN 


Were the shepherds who first went to the crib to see Jesus 
rich? Were these shepherds Americans? They were Jews. 
God revealed the birth of our Savior first to the poor and 
the Jews. Later, months later, God brought scholars and 
rich gentiles. By gentile is meant anybody but a Jew. 
About eight months after the birth of Jesus, by this time the 
Holy Family were living in a house and not in the cave, three 
Wise Men came from the east. These Wise Men were ex- 
pecting the coming of a king who would save the world from 
its ignorance and miseries. They were holy and prayed a 
lot to God that they might see the Savior King. After Jesus 
was born a star appeared, different from the other stars. It 
was new, large and beautiful. God put it into the hearts of 
the Wise Men to follow that star. When they did, they found 
that the star went before them. They followed the star a 
long time, for these Wise Men lived far away from Judea. 
They had to go through a large desert where there is nothing 
growing and where it is very hot. They were traveling on 
camels and on foot. Of course, they got very tired. The star 
led the Wise Men across the desert of Judea towards the city 
Jerusalem. When they got to the city, the star disappeared. 
Now the Wise Men did not know what to do. So they asked 
where the Child was Who was born to be the King of the 
Jews; they had seen His star in the East. 


There was at that time a very cruel king in Judea, named 
Herod. Herod heard of these Wise Men and the questions 
they were asking. Herod called together the scholars among 
the Jews to find out where the King of the Jews was to be 
born. They answered that He was to be born in Bethlehem. 
So then Herod called the Wise Men privately and asked 
them at what time the star began to appear to them. Then 
Herod told them to go to Bethlehem and look for the Child 
with great care. “When you have found Him,” said Herod, 
“come tell me and I will adore Him too.” The Wise Men 
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left the city and what do you think they saw? There 
was the star again and it went before them until they came 
to Bethlehem to the house where Jesus was with Mary and 
Joseph. The Wise Men went into the house and found the 
Child in Mary’s arms. Ofcourse they were glad and happy. 
They were looking for the Child Who was born King of the 
Jews. They found Him poor in a poor house, with a poor 
but wonderful mother, and a poor but holy foster father. 
There were no servants, no silks, no gold. But these Wise 
Men were not surprised. They accepted the Child as their 
Savior and King, dropped on their knees and adored Him. 
The Wise Men knew that the Babe was specially sent by 
God and was going to be a great and holy King, but they 
did not know that He was the Son of God. To show their 
loyalty and love they offered the Child Jesus presents from 
their treasures, gold, frankincense and myrrh. They remem- 
bered that King Herod told them that they should come 
back when they found the Child to tell him of it, and they 
were getting ready todo so. During their sleep God warned 
them not to go backto Herod. They then went to their own 
country by another way. 


17. THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 


Who can tell me the story of the Wise Men coming from 
far off to the Child Jesus? 

The Wise Men were warned in a dream not to go to King 
Herod. When they had gone an angel appeared to St. Joseph 
in his sleep and told him to get up, take the Child Jesus, with 
Mary his mother, and fly to Egypt. “For Herod wants to 
kill the Child.” St. Joseph got up and awakened the Blessed 
Virgin. Then he got the donkey and put Mary on it with 
Jesus in her lap. In this way they started out during the 
night toward Egypt. Egypt is very far from Judea; they had 
to goa long distance. St. Joseph walked and Mary, with the 
babe, Jesus, rode on the donkey. While the Holy Family 
was flying to Egypt Herod was waiting for the Wise Men. 
Of course they did not go to Herod. When he saw that 
these strangers were gone, Herod got very angry. He sent 
his soldiers to kill every boy child two years old or younger in 
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Bethlehem and in its neighborhood. The soldiers killed the 
poor babies. Of course, the mothers of the babies cried. 
But the babies all went to heaven because they died for 
Jesus. Why did Jesus fly before Herod? Wasn’t Jesus 
God, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity? So He was, 
but He was also Man. God the Son become Man, born a 
Baby, wished to act like a Man. He did not wish to show 
His power. This is the reason He fled before Herod. The 
Holy Family were two years in Egypt until Herod died. 
Then the Angel appeared to Joseph in his sleep and told him 
to go back to Judea. St. Joseph took the Blessed Virgin 
Mary and the Child Jesus and went back to Judea the same 
way they came. They went to Nazareth; here Jesus grew 
up, looked after Mary His mother, and Joseph His foster 
father. 


18. THE HOLY FAMILY AT NAZARETH 


Where did the Holy Family go after the Presentation of 
the Child Jesus in the Temple? What did Jesus do at Naza- 
reth? 

When the Holy Family got back to their house in Naza- 
reth, they looked like other people who were poor. Joseph 
worked in order to provide Mary and Jesus with what they 
needed. Mary took care of Jesus and looked after the cook- 
ing and the house. Mary and Joseph were very happy with 
the Child Jesus. Jesus grew and became strong. When He 
was old enough He helped His mother and also His foster 
father. He was always good. He obeyed Mary and Joseph. 
Jesus who was God obeyed Mary and Joseph who were 
merely men. When He was old enough to help, He helped. 
He was also very kind to others, so much so that people won- 
dered. Jesus wanted to grow up from babyhood, and in 
poverty, in order to show us how to live. It was a most 
happy family—Jesus, Mary and Joseph. 


19. CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE AT THE AGE OF TWELVE 


How do we celebrate our feast days? Does a little boy 
or girl who does not live in Chicago have to come to Chicago 
to celebrate a feast day? A Jewish boy or girl at the time of 
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our Lord went to Jerusalem to celebrate a feast day. Jeru- 
salem was the chief city in Judea. Here was the beautiful 
and very great temple for the worship of God. The Jews 
were proud of their temple. When they lived very far away 


from Jerusalem they prayed that they might at least once in 
their life see God’s temple. 


Mary and Joseph, in company with many people, went to 
Jerusalem about three times a year. At the time Jesus was 
twelve years old, Mary and Joseph went to Jerusalem as 
usual and took Jesus along with them. When the feast day 
was over, Mary and Joseph joined the crowd going home 
and started back to Nazareth. Jesus was not with them. 
They thought He was with some friends or relatives in the 
crowd and they did not worry. But when Jesus did not come 
to them during the first day, they became anxious. They 
looked for Him among their friends and relations but they 
could not find Him. They returned to Jerusalem and went to 
the temple. In the temple they found Jesus. He was sur- 
rounded by learned Jews who asked Him questions. Jesus 
answered so well that these men were much surprised. When 
Mary found Jesus she went to Him and told Him how she and 
His foster father had been looking for Him and had been 
worried. Mary and Joseph did not know why Jesus acted the 
way He did. Jesus answered that He had to tend to His 
Father’s business. Jesus then joined Mary and Joseph and 
went back to Nazareth. Here He, God, obeyed Mary and 
Joseph. He grew strong in body and in wisdom and holiness 
in the sight of God and men. 
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CREATION: A UNIT FOR THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
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I. PRESENTATION 


Gop Mapre Me. He Gave ME EveEryYTHING I Have. 
He Mave THE Wor tp. 


The world and all that we see was made by God. The 
very first story in the Bible tells us about the goodness of 
God. Everything was made out of nothing. It was made 
by the power of God, the Father. God was the beginning of 
all things. God spoke and in a moment heaven and earth 
were made. He made heaven with all its angels. In the 
very beginning the earth was empty. There was no light. 
Then God said, ‘Let there be light.” That very moment 
light was made. 

God made the beautiful sky, He made the lakes and seas. 
Then He wanted the earth to be a beautiful place to live in 
so He made the grass grow. The trees also were made at 
this time. The earth had every kind of fruit trees and all 
the earth showed how wonderful was God’s work. 

In order to make the sky more beautiful for us, God 
placed the sun, moon and stars there. The sun warmed the 
earth during the day and the stars and moon gave light at 
night. 

God still had other things to do. He made the fishes 
grow in the sea and He made the birds and animals grow - 
upon the earth. When everything was ready, God made 
the first man and woman. He created Adam and Eve. 

God gave all the animals to Adam to name. Then God 
gave Adam a helper; and in the beautiful garden of Paradise 
God made Adam and Eve husband and wife. Adam named 


his wife, Eve. That meant that she was the mother of all 
the living. 
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When God made Adam, He gave him a soul and a body. 
He gave him speech. He gave him power over all the living 
creatures. God made you and me. He gave us a body and 
asoul. He made us to know Him, to love Him and to serve 
Him. That is the way we will get to be with God forever 
in heaven. When we die our body will be buried but our 
soul will go to God. 

God still speaks to us through His Church. He gives us 
priests to help us know Him better. He gives us teachers 
who help us, too. God gave His power to Our Holy Father, 
the Pope, the bishops and priests, and we are to believe all 
the truths which they teach us. When we obey those who 
have authority over us we are obeying God Himself. Dis- 
obedience brought the first sin into the world. 


Il. 
OUTLINE 
The following outline of the unit may be used in various 
ways: (1) In formulating questions for a pretest; (2) In 
assisting pupils to see the unit as a whole; in class discus- 
sion; in helping pupils to organize unit for oral reports, etc. 
I. God made the world. 
1. God was the beginning of everything. 
2. He spoke and heaven and earth were made. 
3. He made the world a beautiful place to live in. 


II. God made everything in the world. 

God made the sky. 

He put the sun, moon and stars in the sky. 

He made the earth and everything on the earth. 
He made night and day. 

He made the sea and put the fishes there. 

God is the Creator. 

. We are God’s creatures. 


IAMS WHE 


III. God made Man. 


1. God made Adam, the first man. 
2. God gave Adam power over everything on the earth. 
3. God gave Adam a helper whom Adam called Eve. 
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4. Adam named the animals and birds, too. 
5. God made me, too. 
6. When God made man, He gave him a body and soul. 


IV. God made me. 


I was created by God. 

I have a soul and a body. 

. When I die my soul will go to God. 
. God has been good to me. 

. He has given me everything I have. 
. God made me to know Him. 

. God made me to love Him. 

. God made me to serve Him. 


hat help have I to know, love and serve God? 

I have the Church. 

The Pope is the head of the Catholic Church. 

The bishops and priests teach us what we are to do. 
. God’s authority is in the Church. 

. When I obey the Church, its bishops, priests, my 
parents and teachers, I am obeying God Who gave 
them to me. 


VI. What do I believe about God, the Father? 


I BELIEVE IN Gop, THE FATHER ALMIGHTY, CREATOR 
OF HEAVEN AND EARTH. 

1. I believe that God made me. 

2. I believe that God made all things. 

3. I believe that the Bible is the Word of God. 


IN THE BEGINNING Gop CREATED HEAVEN AND EARTH. 


V. 


nApwoe & CONAN HWN 


Il. 
PROBLEMS 
The teacher will find many uses for the following 
problems: 

I. In the beginning God created heaven and earth and all 

things. 

1. How did God create? 

2. How was disorder and confusion settled? 
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3. Did God create man first? 
4. How did God prepare the earth for Adam? 
5. What helps did God give to Adam? 


II. God is the Creator of heaven and earth and all things. 


1. What do you understand about the word ‘“‘Creator’’? 
2. Explain how we are creatures of God. 

3. Could you create? Explain. 

4. Could your teacher create? Explain. 


III. Why did God make you? 


1. God made you to know Him. Explain. 

2. God made you tolove Him. Explain. 

3. God made you toserve Him. Explain. 

4. Ishall obey God. Explain. 

5. To whom do I owe obedience after God? Explain. 


IV. What help does God give me? 


1. [have the Church. Explain. 
2. Ihave the Pope, bishops and priests. Explain. 
3. I have my parents and teachers. Explain. 


V. Is God the Creator of heaven and earth and all things? 


1. Prepare a talk on: 

What the Bible records of creation. 
. What helps God gave Adam. 

What power God gave Adam. 

. What does God expect of me? 

. How is it possible to know God? 
How may I love God? 

. What is the best way to serve God? 


2. Write below something that will help you remember 
the goodness of God in making heaven and earth 
and all things: 


mono of 


oa 
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MATERIAL FOR PUPILS OF UPPER GRADES 





SISTER MARY AMBROSE, O.P. 
Adrian, Michigan 





The material on the following pages has been prepared to put into 
the hands of pupils. Teachers will find it most useful when it is 
mimeographed and each pupil has a copy. 


Christ, while on earth, prayed openly and publicly to His 
Eternal Father. He continues that prayer ever now, silently 
in the Tabernacle, publicly in the words, gestures, and sym- 
bols of the Liturgy used by the Church, His own Mystical 
Body, that Spiritual Body of which He is the Head and we 
the members. How may we take an active part in this great 
public worship of the Church? To take a part in this great 
public worship: 


We should unite with the church in the offering of the 
Holy Sacrifice. 


We should unite with the Church in all other forms of lit- 
urgical worship and prayer. 


We should unite with the Church in her celebration of the 
mysteries of Our Lord’s life. 


Then do we become real active members of Christ’s 
Church, that is, of the Mystical Body of Christ. Are we 
obliged to take part in this public worship? Yes. Worship 
is a duty we owe to God. It is demanded of us by the first 
commandment. Furthermore, we are obliged to take part 
in public worship. Through public worship the Church, as 
a society, offers to God prayer and sacrifice. This offering is 
made through the duly constituted ministers of the Church 
who carry out the prescribed rite of her prayer and sacrifice. 
This worship consists of mainly: 
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The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
The Divine Office 
. The Sacraments 
The Sacramentals 
Processions 


In the first three hundred years of the Church the great 
work of conversion was affected through the spiritual energy 
obtained from the Sacrifice of the Mass and the Sacraments. 
It was the daily rule of life among the early Christians to 
meet and offer up prayer and sacrifice. They all prayed to- 
gether as one family. They acted as members of one Church, 
assisted at the one Holy Sacrifice, and partook of the Victim 
in Holy Communion. The Christians of one city formed one 
community, and all revered the Bishop as the head of that 
community. What was the effect of all of this? We read 
the answer in Holy Scripture: “And the multitude of be- 
lievers had but one heart and one Soul.” The pagans were 
forced to recognize this. “See those Christians how they 
love one another.” No one thought of himself alone. Each 
one was raised above all that was personal. The Secret of 
the Mass for the fifth and sixth Sundays after Pentecost give 
us a good example of this: 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Be appeased, O Lord, by our humble and earnest prayers and 
graciously accept these offerings of Thy servants and handmaidens, 
in order that what each one (of us) has offered to the glory of Thy 
Name, may profit all (alike) to salvation. 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Be appeased, O Lord, by our humble, earnest prayers and gra- 
ciously accept the offerings of Thy people; and grant that what we 
ask for in faith we may in all fullness obtain, in order that the desire 
of no one be in vain and the request of no one remain unheard. 

The Early Martyrs. It was the union of the early Chris- 
tians in the Mystical Body of Christ that gave them strength 
and courage to offer up their lives for the faith of Christ. 
They understood the meaning of these words: 


In the precious death of Thy just, O Lord, we offer to Thee that 
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sacrifice which was the genuine source of martyrdom. (Secret of 
the Mass of Thursday after the third Sunday of Lent.) 

When the pupil of today becomes closely united with the 
priest through the prayers of the Missal, and, when priest 
and people unite in offering themselves with Christ’s offering 
of Himself upon the alter, then surely will the Kingdom of 
Christ come in all fullness upon earth, for the Mass at which 
we assist in the manner prescribed will surely “renew the 
face of the earth.” 


The Teaching of Pope Pius X. We must “pray the Mass”; 
we must “live the Mass.” The Mass is not a time for prac- 
tising our private devotions. Since we are members of the 
Church we should take an active part in the Holy Sacrifice, 
and as a society, make the offering to the Blessed Trinity, 
with Christ, in Christ and through Christ. If we live the 
Mass, we will make an offering daily. Each day brings its 
own trials. We can make an offering of these trials as we 
offer ourselves at the altar. Remember, it is an easy matter 
to “live the Mass” when we consider that every day, we, as 
members of the Mystical Body of Christ, are offered up to 
the glory of the Blessed Trinity in union with the offering 
Christ makes of Himself upon the altar. 


Supereminence of Liturgical Prayer. From the point of 
view of power and efficacy, the form of prayer which best 
suits the greater mass of people is the liturgical prayer. It 
is the official prayer of the Church. During it the priest ex- 
changes greetings many times at the altar with the faithful. 
He carries on a dialogue with the faithful who are repre- 
sented by the server. He offers up the Holy Sacrifice in his 
own name and theirs, and through the power of the priest- 
hood he consecrates the bread and wine into the Body and 
Blood of Christ. Of it he partakes, and makes the faithful 
partakers at Holy Communion. 


Who offers up the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass? Jesus 
Christ, the invisible High Priest offers Himself up in Sacri- 
fice by the hand and by the lips of the visible priest who acts 
in His place. That is why the priest is called the “ambassa- 
dor,” the “representative,” the “minister” who acts for 
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Christ. This is evident, too, at the consecration of the Mass 
when the priest says: “This is My Body,” showing us that he 
is carrying on the office of Jesus, Who at the Last Supper 
said the very same words. 

The Sacrifice of the Cross and the Sacrifice of the Mass 
are one and the same sacrifice for as the Council of Trent 
teaches “the Victim is one and the same and He Who now 
offers by the ministry of the priest is the same as He Who 
offered Himself on the Cross; the manner of offering only is 
different.”” Let us make this great truth our own then. It 
is Christ, Himself, Who, in the person of His representative, 
the priest, offers up the Holy Sacrifice. 


Of all the blessings and gifts which Jesus has given to us, 
the Sacrifice of the Mass is the greatest and the most prec- 
ious. The Victim and the Priest are the same, our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. What love, then what reverence, what devo- 
tion we should have as we assist at the Holy Sacrifice! How 
anxious we should be to assist at Mass as often as possible! 


Why Should We Hear Holy Mass? The Mass is the best 
means we have: 


. To render God the highest form of worship. 
. To thank Him for all His blessings. 
. To make reparation for all our sins. 
. To obtain all the blessings we desire. 

5. To release souls from Purgatory and to shorten our own time 
there. 

6. To preserve us from all dangers to soul and body. 

7. To be consoled at the hour of death, for at that moment their 
memory will be our greatest consolation, 

8. To intercede for us at the Judgment Seat of God. 

9. To bring down God’s blessings. 

10. To better understand the sublimity of the Passion of Christ, 
and, therefore, to increase our love for Him. 


whe 


DAILY OFFERING 


O My Jesus, I include myself in all the Holy Masses 
which are being celebrated this day throughout the world; 
and I offer them to Thee in union with the intentions of Thy 
Sacred Heart, I implore Thee to reserve for me, out of each 
Holy Mass, one drop of Thy Most Precious Blood to atone 
for the punishment due to my sins. 
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Grant me also the grace of obtaining through the merits 
of every Holy Sacrifice the release of one poor soul from the 
pains of Purgatory, the conversion of one sinner, the salva- 
tion of one soul in the agony of death and the prevention of 
one mortal sin, a thing so painful to Thy Sacred Heart. 


OFFERING TO THE ETERNAL FATHER 


Eternal Father, I offer Thee the Blood, the passion and 
death of Jesus Christ, the sorrows of Mary most holy, and of 
St. Joseph, in satisfaction for our sins, for the holy souls in 
Purgatory, for the needs of holy Mother Church, and for the 
conversion of sinners. 


OUTLINE 


I. Discuss the outline of the Mass as it is divided into two 
parts: 
1. The Catechumens were dismissed before the Offer- 
tory. 
a. They prayed for forgiveness. 
b. They listened to the instructions. 


2. The faithful remained for the entire Mass. 
a. They made their offering. 
b. They made acts of self-surrender, hope, love, and 
gratitude. 


II. The Mass today: 


1. The Mass to the faithful isa GREAT ACT OF LOVE. 
2. Daily Sacrifice. 

3. Several Masses on Sundays and Holy Days. 

4. Christmas Masses. 

5. Feast of the Poor Souls. 


III. Preparation for the Sacrifice. 

IV. Discuss the following in class: 
Asperges. 

Prayers at the foot of the Altar. 
Relics of the Saints. 

Introit. 

Collects. 
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6. Epistle. 
7. Gospel. 


V. The Creed is our great Act of Faith. 

1. It isa summary of our belief. 

2. It is said at Mass on all Sundays, on feasts of our 
Lord, of the Angels, of the Apostles, of St. Joseph 
and of the Doctors and Patrons of the Church. 

VI. The Offertory: 

1. Bread and wine. 

2. Food for our souls. 

3. Offering of the first Christmas. 

VII. The Canon prayers may be divided as follows: 

1. Prayers before the Consecration. 

2. Words of Consecration. 

3. Prayers following Consecration. 

VIII. During Consecration: 

1. My Lord and My God! 


2. My Jesus Mercy! 
IX. Discuss in class: 
My Act of Thanksgiving. 
X. Discuss: 
The Blessing at the end of Mass. 
The first fourteen verses of the Gospel of St. John. 
PROBLEMS 


I. The Mass is an Act of Love on the part of the faithful. 
In a short paragraph prove this statement. 


II. Arrange the following in order of their occurrence: 
Credo, Collect, Gospel, Gradual, Gloria, Epistle, 
Confiteor, Introit and Kyrie. 


1 2 06) 
4 5 6 
8 9 
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III. Who were the Catechumens? 


IV. Prayers before the Offertory. 

. What do the prayers at the foot of the Altar express? 

Why does the priest kiss the Altar? 

. Why does the priest raise his arms in prayer at the 

Collect? 

What does introit mean? 

. What is the Kyrie? 

Explain Major doxology. 

Explain Minor doxology. 

7. Why should we be eager to join with the priest in 
the recitation of the Creed? 


V. Name the part of the Mass of the Faithful in order 
of occurrence. 


wre’ 


Done 

















VI. 1. Write your personal offering before Mass begins. 
2. Write your personal offering for the Offertory. 
VII. Open your Missal to the Canon of the Mass. (You 
may use it in answering all of the following questions. ) 
1. There are five prayers that precede the Consecra- 
tion. Give a short summary of each. 
a. 








b. 








Cc. 








d. 








e. 








VIII. 1. What lesson does the first prayer of the Canon 
teach us? 
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2. The third prayer, sometimes called the Communi- 
cantes (in communion of the one Church), invokes 
the blessed in heaven to second our petitions. 

3. Whom does the Church invoke as the greatest of all 
Saints? 

4. (a) What is the history of the prayer for the Conse- 
cration of the Host and the Chalice? 











b) ‘Write below the prayers that the priest says at the: 
(1) Consecration of the Host. 
(2) Consecration of the Chalice. 


IX. 1. What is the meaning of the prayer that follows 
the Elevation of The Chalice? 

















2. Bowing down, the priest offers to God a prayer of 
supplication. Give the meaning of it here: 

















X. 1. For whom does the Church pray before the final 
prayer of the Canon? 

















2. Write the introduction of the Pater Noster. 
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3. Write a summary of the prayer for peace. 


XI. 1. What is the priest’s prayer of thanksgiving after 
he receives the Sacred Host? 


2. What does the priest say when he gives you Holy 
Communion? 


3. Summarize the Communion and Post Communion 
for the first Sunday of Lent. 


XII. The blessing given at the end of Mass is most impor- 
tant. In it the priest asks that the precious fruits of the 
Sacrifice be preserved for all who have assisted at Mass. 

1. What words does he use? 





2. Summarize the prologue of the Gospel of St. John. 














Teaching the Public School Child 




















THE CATECHISM PROBLEM 





REV. M. V. KELLY 
St. Michael’s College, Toronto 


It is computed that in the United States and Canada there 
are more than two million Catholic children attending public 
schools. 


There is no common system of providing for the religious 
instruction of those children. 


In the case of many the religious instruction is very mea- 
gre; in the case of many others, little or nothing is possible. 

Catholic children in Catholic schools have a class in re- 
ligious instruction every day; children not attending Catholic 
schools are among the favored if they can be given a class 
regularly every week. 

Children in Catholic schools are taught religion by trained 
and experienced teachers; as a rule classes of religious in- 
struction for children not attending Catholic schools are in 
the hands of teachers who have had neither training nor ex- 
perience. 

Public school children are taught catechism either by their 
parents or by volunteer Sunday school teachers, neither of 
whom, in the great majority of cases, is a trained teacher. 

As a result of the conditions just described the catechism 
class consists chiefly in requiring the catechism answers to be 
memorized; this is about all the acting teacher is capable of. 


In the catechisms used everywhere, the answers are un- 
intelligible to children. 
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The memorizing of such is a most distasteful task. 


The difficulty of getting children to memorize them is very 
great. 


Less gifted children, boys especially, cannot be got to do 
it or cannot be kept at it long. 

Very good, conscientious parents do not give up in spite 
of the difficulty. 

Parents not so conscientious, if they have bothered about 
it at all, after a time give up discouraged and disgusted. 

Sunday school teachers can expect little from the children 
of parents who are either indifferent or who have not the 
authority they should have over their children. 

The effect of all this gives children a loathing, if not a 
horror, of the catechism class. What might have been the 
most interesting of occupations has been made for them an 
unbearable drudgery. 


Their love and respect for religion must suffer very much 
from the experience. 

What is gained? How much religion do _ they 
really learn? The majority certainly do not even learn the 
words of the catechism; the minority who do, do not under- 
standit. Their good parents may teach them a great deal of 
religion in other ways, but not by having them memorize 
unintelligible catechism answers. 

Moreover, even those who have memorized the catechism 
thoroughly cannot recite it at all a few years later. 


It has been established by actual test that of Catholic 
school children who spend seven or eight years memorizing 
the Baltimore Catechism every day, not one in more than 
twenty remembers the answers at the age of sixteen. 

Can anything be done for those two million children not 
attending Catholic schools? 

We may just as well admit that their teachers in the future 
will be just the same as their teachers in the past. The day 
is not coming when they shall be taught religion by capable, 


trained teachers. Only in a small minority of cases will this 
happen. 
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Nevertheless, something really can be done for all. That 
something is simply this: put into their hands a catechism, 
every question and every answer of which the ordinary child 
can understand. 

Experience has shown, and shown amply, that children are 
keenly interested in a class of religion when they understand 
what is being talked about. 

Also, the average child will not have to be driven to learn 
a catechism lesson when he understands the book. 

There is no difficulty in making a catechism class interest- 
ing when both pupil and teacher are using words and expres- 
sions which they both understand. 

Few parents will neglect their duty of instructing their chil- 
dren in religion if we give them a text-book which is full of 
meaning to them. 

Astounding as the statement may seem, we have not given 
parents this opportunity. We have not given them a cate- 
chism which they and the children can understand. 























Theology for the Teacher 




















THE OBLIGATION OF PRAYING 
SACERDOS 


The First Commandment obliges us to adore God, and the 
most common way of complying with the precept is by 
prayer. In other words, prayer is adoration in its simplest 
and general form. That prayer, therefore, is a matter of ob- 
ligation admits of no doubt whatever. Asan explicit precept 
it receives frequent mention in the New Testament; and 
there are those who say that its necessity is so great that sal- 
vation is utterly impossible without it. The cause of anxiety 
among teachers is tied up with the question of frequency, or 
when are we bound to pray. The danger of rigorism is to be 
guarded against in the instruction of children on this sub- 
ject. Some zealous but not too well instructed teachers take 
it for granted that the omission of morning or night prayers 
is sinful, perhaps even grievously so. This is not correct, for 
there is no general law determining at what hour or day defin- 
ite prayers are to be said. It is quite clear, however, that 
normal Christian piety would consider prayer at such times 
the minimum of the tribute we owe God; and frequently 
there may be sin in such omission by reason of sloth and in- 
difference. 


The obligation to pray is such that prayer cannot be omit- 
ted for a notable time without sin. What that notable 
period is cannot be determined mathematically, at least, it 
has not been done so with any degree of unanimity by theo- 
logians. Our teachers, however, are not anxious to create 
minimizers and should use their influence rather in producing 
a love and appreciation of prayer in such fashion as to pre- 
clude any possibility of sin by its omission. 
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To effect this, let it be remembered that prayer is the ordi- 
nary means of securing God’s grace so necessary to salvation. 
Those who pray as they should will have the grace of God 
and will be saved, those who fail to pray shall ordinarily be 
without the graces they need for salvation and will be lost. 
That is the general law and its exceptions are in God’s power 
alone. 


One is obliged to pray in time of serious temptation, in 
danger of death, in public calamities and when other pre- 
cepts are to be fulfilled to which prayer is a necessary accom- 
paniment, as in the reception of the Sacraments. 





























The Home and Religious Training 




















RESOLUTIONS OF THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS ON FAMILY EDUCATION * 


The following are the cardinal points which summarize the 
resolutions adopted by the congress: 


(1) The duty of educating children during childhood and 
youth, as well as during infancy, devolves primarily on the 
parents. They must be supported and helped in this task 
by the school and social organizations dealing with the young 
as well as by those instituted for the benefit of parents. The 
family, as an institution, must be protected against disrup- 
tive forces and strengthened so that parents may be in the 
best possible position to carry out their work of education. 
The rights of large families must be safeguarded. 


(2) Parents must be kept informed of the progress of 
educational science and of the methods of bringing up chil- 
dren. In order to do this, institutions for the study of psy- 
chology and the bureaus of educational consultation should 
make the results of their investigations in the science and 
psychology of education available to parents, especially those 
dealing with vocational tendencies and training. 


(3) It is particularly necessary to discriminate sound 
methods of education in families with respect to the forma- 
tion of character in regard to the will, initiative, common 
sense, manners, and religion. 


* Resolutions Adopted by the Fourth International Congress on Home Edu- 
cation, pp. 22, 23. Brussels, Belgium: International Institute of Home Educa- 
tion, 1930. 
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(4) With a view to the proper bringing up of children, 
the necessity of close collaboration between the school and 
the family must be emphasized, as also that between the 
family and various organizations. 


(5) Future parents must be trained for their educational 
duties from their school age onwards; every grade of instruc- 
tion as well as the continuation schools will also have to play 
their part in this work. 


This preparation will include an intensive moral training 
in respect to the obligations of married life, the care of the 
household, social duties, methods of education and their 
practical application to young children and child welfare. 

When the family cannot prepare young people for the 
duties of married life, as is often the case in the families of 
the working class, the teachers and institutions concerned 
in the education of youth will make it their duty to carry out 
this very important task. 


(6) The leisure time of the children should be spent in 
the home and facilities for all amusements of an educative 
character should be made available for the family. 


(7) An international service for the dissemination of 
bibliographical and documentary information concerning 
family education must be organized with the help of the 
teaching bodies, the family organizations, the publishers of 
educational literature, and the authorities collecting such 
documentary information in all countries. 








THE JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION asks to 
receive communications from its readers stating the 
type of articles in which they are most interested. 
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A Study of the Concept of Obedience of Children. Grades 
I-IX inclusive. By Sister Arnoldina Mertens, S.C.C. Un- 
published Doctoral Dissertation, Loyola University, Chi- 
cago, 1930. 


The purpose of this investigation was to determine what 
obedience means to the children of today. The problem in- 
volved a study of the child’s concept of obedience, its atti- 
tude toward obedience, and its motives for obedience. Sis- 
ter Arnoldina is the first person to make a direct investiga- 
tion of the subject of obedience. The technique she used in 
studying the concept of obedience of children from grades I- 
IX inclusive was the personal interview. Data, through the 
use of the personal interview, were obtained from three 
sources: mothers, children and teachers. 

Two hundred and six mothers representing a sampling of 
various types of homes were interviewed. Each mother was 
asked eleven questions pertaining to the obedience of her 
children to self and others; particular situations and periods 
of time relative to their obedience; the character and possi- 
ble motive for the obedience and disobedience of her chil- 
dren; her opinions on obedience in general; and the means 
she used to obtain obedience. 

Four hundred and twenty-six children were interviewed 
for the purpose of this study, representing thirty-five schools 
in seven different cities. The investigator’s aim was to study 
the normal child living under normal conditions. 

During the course of the interview with the child specific 
questions were presented to him. They were given in the 
form of incidents or situations involving obedience. Pictures 
representing the nucleus of the situation were used to get 
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and sustain the attention and interest of the child. Each 
child answered questions relative to twenty-five different 
situations. Five additional questions were added to the in- 


terview in order to determine the child’s motives for obedi- 
ence. 


Data regarding the obedience of the children in and about 
the school were obtained from the teachers of all the children 
in grades I-VII1 inclusive. Where it was not possible for the 
investigator to get in touch with present teachers of ninth 
grade pupils, teachers of the elementary schools that these 
pupils had attended were consulted in order to obtain a 


knowledge of the general behavior of these children in and 
about school. 


Sister Arnoldina points out certain flaws in her technique 
that she believes may lessen the reliability of her data. The 
most serious limitation she mentions is the comparatively 
small number of children upon which conclusions are based. 
The study was spread over nine grades with not more than 
forty children interviewed per grade. 


With reference to the concept of obedience, the study has 
revealed the following facts: 


I. The concept of the junior high school pupils inter- 
viewed differs widely from that of pupils of the primary and 
intermediate grades, for: 


1. Primary children know what they are expected to do 
in the simple situations that confront them. However, 
they are not able to judge what to do in the more com- 
plicated situations of life. The junior high school pu- 
pils give evidence that they are able, to some extent, to 
determine what to do in the more difficult situations. 


2. Primary children think that obedience consists in ex- 
ternal compliance with a command. With children of 
the intermediate and junior high school level this notion 
is more or less modified by a consideration of attending 
circumstances. 


3. Primary children are not able to interpret a command 
in any but a literal sense. A full interpretation in the 
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sense of the authority giving the order, is not mani- 
fested below the junior high school age. 


. A threefold conception of authority is evident from 


the data: 


a) Primary children attribute authority to any one 
who is superior to them in any way, be it only in 
age or size. Beginning in the third grade there is 
identification of one authority with another. 

b) In the intermediate group identification of author- 
ity persists slightly modified by the notion of a dele- 
gated authority. 

c) In the junior high school group there is found the 
fully developed idea of delegated authority as such. 


. Three levels of reasons for obedience are apparent: 


a) Primary children base obedience on authority only; 
they do the thing because they have been told to 
do it. Other factors rarely enter into the reason. 
Older children also base obedience on authority but 
not exclusively. 


b) Foresight of consequences as a legitimate reason for 
an act appears normally at about fourth grade 
level; in some instances it occurs before that time, 
in others even later, according to the nature of the 
situation and the early training of the individual. 

c) Social fitness is not mentioned as a lawful cause be- 
fore the sixth grade level. 


. The knowledge element is affected by age, intelligence 


and experience. 


. Generally speaking, children do not consider their little 


acts of disobedience sinful. They do, however, regard 
them as faults or imperfections. 


The difference between the concept of a junior high 
school pupil and that of a child of the primary or in- 
termediate grades lies in both elements of the knowl- 
edge factor; namely, in the ability to determine the 
what-to-do and in the consciousness of the ought-to-do. 
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In many cases it is possible to establish definite grade 
levels, which, however, sometimes overlap. 


II. The second objective of the study was “to ascertain 
whether children are inclined to obey or whether they are 
bent on following their own will and whim.” With reference 
to the attitude it was found that: 

1. Children’s attitude toward obedience does not always 
conform to their knowledge of the what-to-do, nor their 
consciousness of the ought-to-do. The reason for this 
nonconformity appears to be impetuosity rather than 
an absolute (outspoken) disinclination to obey. 

2. Generally speaking, the subjects of this study were 
pronounced inclined to obey, but the research revealed 
the fact that attitude is affected by a number of objec- 
tive factors, such as the nature of the command, the 
time and place when it is given, and the atmosphere and 
conditions in home and school. 


III. The third objective of this study was to investigate 
“why children obey in a given situation.” 
With reference to motives the study has brought to light 
the following facts: 

1. The chief motives that impel children to obey are fear 
of punishment, especially in their relations with such 
authorities as father and teacher; and love and grati- 
tude, particularly in relation with mother and grand- 
parents. 

2. The punishments used to enforce obedience in the home 
are various. They include corporal punishment, re- 
proof, denial of privilege, and the like. 

3. The child’s motive for obedience is largely affected by 

the character of the home. 


DePaul University ELLAMAY HORAN 
Chicago 


























New Books in Review 














The Child’s True Story of Jesus, Books I, II, III. By 
Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. Chicago: Lawdale Publishing 
House, 1928-1930. Pp. 44, 96, 104. $0.50, $0.62, $0.65. 


This series of books blazes a new trail in the teaching of 
religion. The Rev. Daniel F. Cunningham, Superintendent 
of Schools of the Archdiocese of Chicago, sounds the keynote 
of the books in the introduction when he aptly reminds the 
children that “Jesus was once a little child just your age.” 
This captivating thought is sustained throughout the series, 
for the author never loses sight of the fact that the books are 
prepared not for the mere learning of facts of religion but 
rather for the understanding of the fundamental truths of 
the Catholic Religion. 


Rote learning is banished by the clever application of the 
psychological slogan of “Learn by doing.” Each book con- 
sists of panelled pages carefully graded for the inset of suit- 
able pictures which are to be selected from a set of pictures 
in pockets in the back of the book. The child has a conscious 
joy of making his own book and learning his religion while 
constructing his religion book. The gradation of the books 
recognizes the psychological development of the child. The 
first book contains forty pages, each with a printed caption, 
and the child selects the correct picture to complete the forty 
pages; the second book contains forty-six blank pages, forty- 
six pictures and forty-six sample lessons printed on gummed 
paper to be selected and placed with the proper picture; the 
third book consists of thirty-three pictures and suitable text 
to be matched with the pictures and made into book form. 
Thus the author has gradually challenged the learning abili- 
ties of the pupils and has utilized their natural development 
of learning experiences. Religious truths are not presented 
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in a formal manner but in a practical way which cannot but 
help to inculcate a love and reverence for the things of God, 
to help in an understanding of the joy of sacrifice and to en- 
courage a sincerity in practicing obedience to the laws of 
God. 

The Lawdale Manual prepared to assist the teacher of 
religion pleads for a “result in the true spiritual unfolding” 
of the child rather than the mastery of formal facts of reli- 
gion. This the author aims to accomplish in a three-fold 
way: (1) By giving the pupil religious experiences, thus in- 
culcating religion in the heart rather than have it trip lightly 
on his lips; (2) By recognizing the gradation of the child’s 
mental grasp of facts; (3) By a positive tone in the method 
of attack or approach. Lesson I on the Our Father is devel- 
oped in detail in order that the suggestions therein might 
help the young and inexperienced teacher of religion. It 
is to be hoped that in no way will this presentation become 
formal and imitative for this would be a handicap rather than 
a help and would tend to defeat the intent of the manual. 

The author brings to this series of delightful books a 
breadth of experience in the field of the teaching of religion, 
for Sister Ambrose is the author of My Gift to Jesus and is 
co-author of Christ’s Gift, the Mass. Generously has the 
author shared her teaching experience and her love and un- 
derstanding of little children. 


Teachers of religion desiring to present religion in a man- 
ner conducive to true spirituality will do well to carefully 
examine this series. The study of the Mass is to be most 
highly commended. 


Loyola University HELEN M. GANEY 
Chicago 


Bread of Heaven. By Reverend Mother Mary Boncom- 
pagni Ludovisi, R.S.C.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
1930. Pp. 456. $2.50. 


Bread of Heaven is a leather bound book, well illustrated 
and made up in popular prayer book style. The Madames of 
the Sacred Heart are responsible for the appearance of this 
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excellent and attractive volume which was written by pos- 
sibly the most prominent living member of their community. 


Bread of Heaven will be a welcome companion to those 
who are devoted to Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament and 
who are fortunate enough to be able to receive Him very 
often. Together with the ninety-eight well prepared Medita- 
tions and Thanksgivings for Holy Communion, there is a 
thought for every Sunday and all the principal feasts of the 
year, in keeping with the present liturgical movement. This 
choice little volume is flooded with the spirit of love and 
sincere and natural piety. There is no straining for effect, 
the beauty of the style and the absence of sentimentalism 
proclaim the fact that the author carries the reader into her 
own sphere of lofty thoughts toward the heights of greater 
perfection. 

The greater part of the book is given to devotions for 
Communion. The author has selected such titles as “Jesus 
My Guest” and “Jesus Who Prayeth” and treats them with 
the greatest reverence and inspiration. The reader will find 
it an easy matter to concentrate on the tremendous signifi- 
cance of the Blessed Eucharist and will obtain the maximum 
of satisfaction from each Communion as well as the assur- 
ance of reducing the possibility of distraction. 

This book will, of course, be especially useful to religious 
but it will also be a welcome companion to the laity who take 
advantage of frequent Communion. Those who appreciated 
Welcome by Mother Loyola will want to have a copy of 
Bread of Heaven. 


Adrian, Michigan SISTER MARY AMBROSE, O.P. 











Accorded the highest praise 
by authorities and teachers 


THE SPIRITUAL WAY 


By Mother Margaret Bolton 
Religious of the Canacle, New York City 


HESE four books for grades three to six contain the doctrinal 

points of the Catechism, developed in accordance with modern 
methods of teaching. Problems, projects, tests and numerous other 
devices are used. 
“The method is so clear and so thorough and at the same time so 
interesting that, taken togther with the really extraordinary fine 
physical make-up, these books fill a long-felt need.” — Rié. Rev. 
J. H. Conroy, Bishop of Ogdensburg, New York. 
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Again De Paul University and the editors 
of the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
wish to express their gratitude to the addi- 
tional hundreds of readers who have sub- 
scribed for the JouRNAL during the past 
month. Since the publication of the March 
issue three large communities of women have 
put the JouRNAL in all the schools taught by 
their respective orders. 




















Editorial Notes and Comments 




















TESTING RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


In the March issue of the JouRNAL we published an article 
by the Reverend Joseph Schabert of St. Thomas College, St. 
Paul on “The Use of Objective Tests in the Teaching of Re- 
ligion in College.” In this article Father Schabert raises a 
very interesting question. He suggests the advisability of 
testing students at the close of the four year college period 
on the content of the various courses in Religion that they 
have taken during the entire college period. We like Father 
Schabert’s suggestion. Further, we believe it is applicable 
not only to the college but also to the elementary school and 
high school. Both children and older students are inclined 
to feel that the school is interested only in their immediate 
learning success. They show this in cramming for tests and 
examinations and manifesting little or no responsibility for 
making the learning of the school a part of their equip- 
ment for life. As Father Schabert remarked, we would prob- 
ably find an improved attitude toward the study of Religion 
in our students if they knew that at the close of the school 
period they would have to take a comprehensive examina- 
tion on the Religion they studied during the entire period of 
their school life. If the school would require this examina- 
tion for which it is almost impossible to cram, there is every 
hope that such a practice would contribute to develop a more 
earnest attitude toward the study of Religion as well as 
produce more permanent learning. There are certain under- 
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standings that ought to be a part of every educated 
Catholics’ equipment for life. We would like to recommend 
the practice that Father Schabert mentions to all teachers of 
Religion, as well as to deans and directors of instruction in 
all Catholic schools. While the construction of compre- 
hensive tests involves a great deal of time on the part of an 
individual teacher, it will not represent such a gigantic task 
if it is made a co-operative study by all the teachers of Re- 
ligion in a given school or school system. 


THE SMALL CHILD AT MASS 


Since the time of Plato, and perhaps even earlier, thinking 
men have discoursed on the influence of the child’s early life 
on his immediately later life and adulthood; modern psychol- 
ogy and pedagogy continue to emphasize this point. Those 
of us who are observing our primary children at Mass recog- 
nize that herein is a problem that is not unimportant, par- 
ticularly because of its influence on the later life of the child. 
If small boys and girls in assisting at Holy Mass find no 
interest in it and develop inattentive and even irreverent 
habits, it is bound to be a difficult task to eradicate them 
later. Teachers and pastors who have tried to solve this 
problem do not find it an easy one. While policeman-like 
surveillance may be useful in keeping these little people from 
talking or getting into trouble, but to help them become part 
of the Mass is a more difficult task. This is to be expected 
when one considers the fact that the child frequently has to 
listen for twenty minutes to an instruction or sermon that 
he does not understand; moreover, there is the ten or fifteen 
minute period while Holy Communion is being distributed, 
and during this time, as well as during the sermon, the child 
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has little or nothing relative to the Mass itself to occupy his 
attention. 


It is worthy to note that the better instructed primary 
child may follow the Mass up to the sermon, but as 
the period of instruction is one that seldom reaches our 
little people it frequently becomes one of great distraction 
and is conducive to the development of many undesirable 
habits. Without doubt the problem of adapting the instruc- 
tion to the child is taken care of both in content and length 
of time in those parishes where there is a children’s Mass. 
However, in the many churches that do not have a Mass set 
aside for the children it is hardly possible to respect this 
problem. In addition, there is the debated point of the 
advisability of a children’s Mass; both the advocates of a 
Mass for children and those who are opposed to it have good 
arguments. Those who are in favor of a Sunday Mass at 
which all children of the parish are expected to assist believe 
that such a requirement is necessary in order that the teach- 
ers may supervise the manner in which the children assist 
at Mass and their fidelity in attendance. On the other hand, 
those who are opposed to a regulation that compels all chil- 
dren to attend a designated Mass believe that such a prac- 
tice does not help to make children independent in meeting 
the requirements of Sunday Mass. 

This problem of the primary children at Mass is one that 
we ought to study. All our valuable classroom materials are 
of little avail if the child does not manifest at least a partial 
interest during the Holy Sacrifice. During the past two years 
there have been published at least three Mass Books for small 
children; prior to the appearance of these new books we were 
acquainted with other Mass prayer books for children. Sev- 
eral of the books have been adapted in physical make up and 
language to the needs of small children. We recommend them 
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to primary teachers and those who are engaged in instructing 
the small public school child. Many Religion periods can 
be spent profitably in reading these books with the children 
and in explaining and studying the contents therein. In 
addition, the child should be lead to appreciate the need of 
using the book while assisting the Mass. If we could have 
a united effort to put one of these several Mass books for 
children into the hands of all our little people and follow-up 
their use of it we would see better conduct from the primary 
child during Mass and greater interest manifested by them 
in the Holy Sacrifice. We must not forget that the habits 
children develop during the primary period will carry over 
into later life. 

We have been interested in hearing of those schools that 
are able once a week or once every two weeks to have the 
children of the school assist at Mass during the Religion 
period of the day. At these particular Masses teachers ob- 
serve the ability of their pupils to follow the Mass with in- 
terest and attention. Furthermore, pupils who manifest an 
inability to follow the Mass are given particular help before 
the next ‘““Mass Day.” The teacher of the primary grades is 
discovering that the child receives a maximum of help in 
assisting at Mass when he has been taught to use one of the 
Mass prayer books for children with their illustrations, lan- 


guage and physical make-up adapted to the maturity of the 
child. 


CATHOLIC ACTION 


Our Holy Father, Pius XI, is continually appealing for 
Catholic action from the laity; during the month of March, 
as members of the Apostleship of Prayer, we prayed for 
Catholic action. In one place Pius XI defines Catholic action 
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as “the participation of the laity in the apostolate of the 
hierarchy.” While every phase of Catholic education has a 
contribution to make to the development of a laity who will 
engage in Catholic action, there is no subject or course in our 
educational program wherein boys and girls may be as ade- 
quately prepared for Catholic action as in the various Re- 
ligion classes. The entire school life of the individual should 
be directed to realize the first aim of Catholic action that our 
Holy Father described when he said: “The pursuit of per- 
sonal Christian perfection is before all others its first and 
greatest end.” All teachers of Religion from the elementary 
school through the college may find profitable reflection in 
this question: To what extent does the Religion taught in 


my classes or courses contribute to prepare boys and girls for 
Catholic action? 


TEACHING THE PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILD 


In the March issue of the JouRNAL we initiated a new 
section called “Teaching the Public School Child.” This 
brief addition to our pages was begun as a result of a number 
of letters from the clergy and others asking for the service 
that such a section would render the many teachers who 
are engaged in the work of teaching Religion to the public 
school child. We are pleased to announce that in the coming 
issues of the JouRNAL the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine and the Catholic Instruction League will use our col- 
umns for the purpose of disseminating material on the vari- 


ous instructional problems pertinent to the public school 
child. 








TEACHING APOLOGETICS IN ECCLESIASTICAL 
SEMINARIES AND IN CATHOLIC COLLEGES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


RT. REV. EDWIN V. O’HARA, D.D. 


Bishop of Great Falls 


The following self-explanatory paragraphs are from a 
letter addressed (September, 1930) to the Right Reverend 
and Reverend Rectors of the Major Ecclesiastical Seminaries 
of the United States and to the Presidents of the standard 
Catholic Colleges for Men and Women: 

In view of a survey of apologetic agencies which I am preparing, 
I am anxious to secure accurate information concerning certain 


points in connection with the teaching of apologetics in the Catholic 
colleges and universities of the United States. 


Much of this information can be gleaned from the course of 
study in religion in the published catalog which I am asking you 
kindly to send me. 


The point in question is the specific matter, time and method 
devoted to preparing the students for the task of interpreting the 
Catholic Church to the non-Catholic—whether Protestant or secular 
—American mind. 


I should be glad to receive a short supplementary statement con- 
cerning the practice in your institution covering the above men- 
tioned point, prepared either by yourself or by some member of the 
faculty whom you ask to prepare it. 


The third paragraph indicated the special point of the 
inquiry concerning the teaching of Apologetics. Apologetics 
is nothing if not contemporary and it is here understood as 
being primarily a matter of instructing non-Catholics, not 
of entering into controversy with them; though of course 
controversy has its place. Consequently Apologetics is only 
partially taught when the theoretical defense of the Catholic 
religion is mastered. A second and quite essential part, is an 
understanding of the attitudes, convictions, prejudices, and 
point of view of the chief groups of non-Catholics in the par- 
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ticular time and country. It was to ascertain the matter, 
time and method devoted to both phases of the instruction 
that the inquiry was directed. 


I. 


ECCLESIASTICAL SEMINARIES 


Seventeen Major Ecclesiastical Seminaries responded, the 
number comprising practically all the more important in- 
stitution for the training of secular priests in the United 
States. 


The theoretical course in Apologetics was fairly uniform 
in all seminaries reporting. While a great variety of text 
books was reported, the matter in general was substantially 
that covered by Tanquerey’s Volume on Fundamental The- 
ology (seemingly the most popular text). De Vera Religione 
and De Ecclesia Christi were the uniformly recurring topics 
in every case. 


In addition, one Seminary reported a course in Apolo- 
getical Science; i.e., a study of Astronomy, Geology and Bi- 
ology with a view to defending Christianity against the loose 
generalization of anti-religious evolutionary theory. 


Another reported a course on the different religious de- 
nominations in the United States, and still another, a course 
in Catholic Morals from an apologetic point of view; i.e., 
considering Catholic moral teaching as an evidence for the 
Church. 


The amount of time given to the study of Apologetics was 
also practically uniform in all seminaries—being in general 
five or six hours a week for one year. In two cases nine hours 
a week was reported as devoted to Apologetics. 


The greatest diversity existed in the view of the purpose 
and method of the course in Apologetics. In a small number 
of cases it was evident that Apologetics was not regarded in 
any other sense than as a theoretical discipline. But in most 
instances there was evidence of a serious effort to reduce the 
teaching to practice. Eight seminaries reported that the 
Apologetics Class was correlated definitely with homiletics— 
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the student being required to prepare and preach sermons 
on the matter of this course. One seminary reported that the 
point of view in Apologetics was that the student, the future 
priest, was not merely to preserve the faith—but to propa- 
gate it. Five reported that special attention was given to 
the views and prejudices of non-Catholics. Four observed 
that the Apologetics course was correlated with Pastoral 
Theology in the preparation of students to instruct converts, 
special attention being given to the method of presenting 
Catholic doctrine to non-Catholics. 


One professor of Apologetics writes: “Our purpose is to 
meet the Protestant modernist: the battle is no longer pri- 
marily with Luther and Calvin.” Another says the aim of 
the Apologetics Class is ‘‘to present the matter to a pagan 
of good will.” Another: “In presenting Catholic truth we 
must use whatever fragments of truth Protestants may pos- 
sess.” Two of the Right Reverend Rectors say that the 
Apologetics Class aims to impress on the students that 
pastors have a responsibility for the non-Catholics living in 
their parishes. 


Six of the Seminary Rectors speak of using the seminary 
library facilities in connection with the Apologetics Class to 
acquaint the students with the latest Catholic works on 
Apologetics. Four seminaries have “Apologetic Societies” 
which meet weekly to discuss actual religious questions of 
the day and to become familiar with pamphlet literature for 
distribution among non-Catholics. One seminary emphasizes 
the importance of preparing its students to defend Catholic 
moral principles. Two lay stress on the apologetic value of 
the Catholic Liturgy. 


It will be seen from this survey that the theoretical aspects 
of Apologetics are being presented with a thoroughness 
which equals that employed in other subjects; but that while 
much excellent work is done on the practical side in many 
seminaries, the subject has only in a few institutions received 
the careful planning which will be necessary if the young 


priests are to be equipped to be apostles to their non-Catholic 
contemporaries. 
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II. 
APOLOGETICS IN MEN’S COLLEGES 


Forty-three Catholic Men’s Colleges, representing every 
section of the United States reported on their teaching of 
Apologetics. While the general program for the teaching 
of religion in these colleges exhibits many differences in de- 
tail, there is general uniformity both in general content and 
in time devoted to religious study. Two hours a week 
throughout the four years represents the average time; a 
few require more and a very few require less. The general 
substance of the course is a year each of Dogma, Moral, 
Church History, and Scripture, with many minor variations. 


The apologetic purpose of this religious teaching varies 
with different institutions. In six colleges, while the courses 
are named “apologetic” the reports frankly state that train- 
ing to interpret the Church to the non-Catholic mind is not 
contemplated at all. In all the other colleges whether the 
religious course was labelled “Apologetics” or not, there is 
clearly present a definite apologetic purpose and method, in 
different degrees. One college reports that its course in 
Apologetics is definitely designed to refute objections urged 
by Protestant and other non-Catholic writers. With another 
the purpose is “to forearm the students against the modern 
attack.” Another: “We have tried to impress on our teach- 
ers of religion the need of strengthening young men against 
current objections to religion, especially those drawn from 
science and history.” Several colleges report special Evidence 
Guild Study Clubs with regular weekly meetings; in several 
others the weekly sermon at certain seasons is directly 
apologetic. 

There is a considerable problem in the selection of suit- 
able textbooks: the two most popular series being Dr. 
Cooper’s and the Truths of Christianity series. Several 
colleges complain of the lack of satisfactory texts, but one 
Catholic college rector went to the heart of the situation 
when he wrote: “We are flooded with textbooks: What we 
need are teachers who can make religion interesting.” And 
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the apologetic viewpoint was excellently voiced by another 
professor who wrote: “I have always demanded an answer 
that would be intelligible to the man in the smoking car.” 


Il. 


CATHOLIC WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


Thirty-nine Catholic Women’s Colleges reported on the 
teachings of Apologetics. While there is substantial uniform- 
ity between the religion course in Men’s and Women’s Col- 
leges, there are also notable points of difference. The same 
texts are in general use in both, with a more general use of 
texts on the plan of Archbishop Sheehan’s Apologetics in 
the Women’s Colleges. The same range of religious teach- 
ing, Dogma, Moral, Scripture and Church History form the 
staple of instruction. The first notable difference is in the 
amount of time devoted to religion. Women’s Colleges aver- 
age three hours a week throughout the year as against two 
hours for the men. This may be accounted for partly by the 
fact that while the Sisters carry on the regular course, they 
usually provide for at least a lecture a week by a priest in 
each class. In most Women’s Colleges some of the formal 
courses are given entirely by priests. 


A second point of difference is found in the greater 
emphasis on Moral Problems in Women’s Colleges and a 
third in greater insistence on the Lay Apostolate in Women’s 
Colleges. While all of these three differences would indicate 
a more balanced view of Apologetics in the Women’s Col- 
leges than in those for men, it must not be overlooked that 
six Women’s Colleges specifically reported that they did not 
consider it their business to prepare their graduates to in- 
terpret the Catholic Religion to their non-Catholic neighbors. 

No attempt is made here to outline a course of Apolo- 
getics either for Seminary or College use. A complete an- 
alysis and survey of Apologetics in the United States is 
needed to suggest the elements involved in the training of 
leaders for the work of Apologetics. And the aim of both 
Seminaries and Colleges should be to train Catholic leaders. 

















SPIRITUAL READING FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 





BURTON CONFREY 
Brookland, D. C. 





Most young people enjoy intensely the receipt of mail, 
particularly of personal letters. For that reason, it would 
seem that we may refer advantageously to spiritual reading 
as letters from God. These messages, like a loving parent’s 
communications, have as their object the student’s greatest 
good, the saving of his soul. Pondered willingly and thought- 
fully, they bear in on the reader’s consciousness his true 
relationship to his Heavenly Father and to his neighbor and 
lead him to ever new realizations of self-knowledge and of 
the need of strengthening his weakness and of encouraging 
the growth of a deeper life of the spirit. 

Associating with the devout intimately forces a youth con- 
stantly to revise his understanding of the beauty of virtue 
and of the malice of sin. As a result, he refines his personal 
life by striving for the acquisition of the particular virtues 
he lacks. A teacher’s or a fellow student’s telling him of his 
faults and shortcomings he might resent; but he may accept 
through his eye alone unhesitatingly a stimulus to the pursuit 
of ideals of which he may be made as conscious as he is of the 
duties of his state in life. The motivation essential to his 
progression in purifying his soul comes more effectively from 
the silent monitor of a printed page, which arouses imagina- 
tion through appeal to the intellect and the senses. 

Years ago the Freeman’s Journal emphasized the fact that 
spiritual books can fill the heart with a holy love of God by 
revealing His glorious attributes and sublime perfection. 
They acquaint us more tellingly with Our Lord’s life and 
doctrines, disclosing to readers His Sacred Heart and opening 


the immense treasures of wisdom and knowledge hidden 
therein. 
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We feel no need of amplifying, at this time, the recom- 
mendation of the New Testament as the best type of spiritual 
reading and a strong force in a student’s religious develop- 
ment. In the Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament (30:703ff., 
November, 1927), the writer tried to explain youths’ yearn- 
ing for the Infinite and in the exposition presented papers to 
show what vivid pictures college students have of Christ and 
how inspiriting they find a consciousness of His presence 
ever nearthem. In “Spiritual Conferences for College Men,” 
Grail, February and March, 1931, we included students’ 
recording of their mental pictures of Christ aroused in part 
by Father Carroll’s Man-God and Nepveu’s Like Unto 
Him. 


Such books as Schuyler’s The Courage of Christ and The 
Sacrament of Friendship often make the Gospel narrative 
more personal in its message, as the papers which follow 
suggest. The former was offered to a youth who acknowl- 
edged a fear of life. 


“And David said to Solomon his son: Act like a man, and take 
courage and do. Fear not, and be not dismayed.” 


These words from our fathers’ lips would mean a great deal to 
many of us young Americans today. They would help to strengthen 
our characters. 

Although Christ is set before us in many books and articles—best 
of allin the New Testament, with all our advantages over our fore- 
fathers we seem to know less about our Perfect Model than they 
did. He was in His earthly nature a man like other men; but be- 
cause He was an ideal man, His hardships and troubles were greater. 
He was courageous and willing to help others. He possessed the 
virtue of fortitude, and I must try to gain it in imitation of Him. It 
is the acual doing or suffering that marks the man who possesses 
fortitude; and I feel fortunate in having come across this book 
because the possession of that virtue would fill my heart’s desire. 
When I stopped reading to think about the matter, I thought: 
Christ is near me; I can possess the virtue if I try. 

I read through the incidents in the life of Christ with admiration 
and love for Him. When, however, I came to the scourging at the 
pillar, its dreadfulness made me sick. People who have too much 
confidence, those who mock sincerity and hopefulness, should read 
again and again how Christ was insulted and jeered at. I feel sorry 
for the Jews and in my prayers I shall ask God to forgive them 
for they knew not what they did. 
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Father Schuyler’s description of the Crucifixion was horribly 
real. I was glad the tears came to my eyes when Christ refused to 
drink, when He followed through His awful sorrow undertaken for 
our sake. I feel that now I shall always love a crucifix, 

I gained a deeper insight into the Bible from this book and spirit- 
ually I feel I have been changed by my reading of it. 


The second book was given to a student who seemed aloof 
and different but who suffered from what he called “‘lone- 
someness.” 


Many people at home think I have lots of friends, and I do know 
a number of old and young who are kind to me. But I have never 
had a real friend—one in whom I had sufficient trust to confide, 
with whom I could discuss what I thought, what I hoped, what I 
planned to do. Whether I am naturally secretive or whether I have 
overlaid my inner self with layers of what my relatives and friends 
want me to be, I am not interested in discovering. I know that 
many times I have craved friendship, although, as I have said, I 
have never met anyone who showed himself disinterested enough 
really to forget himself so as to see me as myself and not as one 
who saw everything related to me in terms of his personal feelings. 

Anyone can readily discover that what I demand of a friend I 
am not ready to give asa friend, that I expect someone else to do 
for me what I am not willing to do for him. That explains easily 
enough, then, why I have no real friend; but, at the same time, it 
should explain why Father Schuyler’s statement (page 19) arrested 
my attention. “The strongest man and the most self-sufficient, un- 
less he be influenced unduly by pride, is willing to admit, if he 
searches his soul, that he feels the need of looking up to someone 
as stronger and better than himself. Here is the element of adora- 
tion that is implanted in man’s soul. And the only one who is ade- 
quate object of this feeling is God Himself. A Perfect Friend alone 
is worthy of the perfect gift of a friend—adoration. 


Father Schuyler’s book has made me see my relation to 
Christ, to God, more clearly. No one could ask more of a 
book. When one looks at the incoming freshmen at the 
opening of the school year, he often feels that fortunately 
for them, because of their inexperience with the slings and 
arrows of fortune, their lack of depth and breadth prevents 
their appreciating The Imitation of Christ. Yet a univer- 
sity training seeks to supply that very lack of comprehension 
of basic principles and of the less patent consequences of 
things. As his education advances, a youth should achieve 
a fuller perspective, a more comprehensive vision. 
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To go back centuries for comparison, as with Charlemagne 
and Alfred the Great, the greater the leader, the more in- 
telligent the man, the deeper should be his knowledge and 
his inner life. Particularly in the twentieth century, when 
the spirit of the world about the college man is mad with 
attempts to distract itself from its insufficiency and its hope- 
lessness, Thomas a Kempis can be re-read and mulled over 
with continuous satisfaction for those who would seek holi- 
ness in their daily life. Its searching counsels, its stimulating 
truths, affected a freshman engineer thus: 


I spent the Christmas holidays studying the reaction of my mind 
to what I read; and fortunately for me I chose The Imitation of 
Christ for reading. These were the steps I took: 


1. I examined the Table of Contents. It did not attract me 
because the chapter headings looked like the titles of Bacon’s essays. 
However, I read the subject headings, they sounded familiar—‘On 
avoiding superfluity in words,” for instance. 


2. Next I turned to the Index. There was none, but there were 
groups of readings suggested. I chose those for study. 


3. When I started to read, the form of the material on the page 
distracted me and the style took my attention from the thought; 
but I read through the first chapter without stopping. I was sur- 
prised to find that occasionally I had something to say in answer to 
the printed matter—sometimes in agreement, sometimes in wonder 
what was meant. At times, an instance from my own life or from 
the lives of my friends came to mind as illustration of the point 
Thomas a Kempis was making. 

Since I did not own the book I was using, I could not write in the 
margins, which would have been easiest at the time. Instead I 
jotted my thoughts on separate slips of paper and found them very 


convenient when arranging my notes, Cards 3x5 are the ideal help 
in this matter. 


4. Although Chapter 4 of Book I is not included in the sugges- 
tions for students, its heading caught my attenion: “We must not 
be easy in giving credit to every word and suggestion, but carefully 
and leisurely weigh the matter,” and so on. That discovery made 


me decide to read the entire book and make additions to the selected 
list for study. 


I added Chapters X and XX from Book I. The first is captioned: 
“Of avoiding superfluity of words”; the other “Of the love of soli- 
tude and silence.” The latter begins: “Seek a proper time to retire 
into thyself.” I have always felt that what I pretend to think and 
what I pretend to know are merely on the surface. If I could get 
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off by myself often I could find out whether I do have any thoughts. 
Meditation, then, becomes necessary for me. The Jmitation may 
teach me to meditate. 

5. Chapters IV and XIII from Book I and Chapter 1V from Book 
II were added to my suggestions for study; and after I had made 
notes on my reading, I sorted the cards in the attempt to get an 
outline for a paper from them. The material in Chapter I could be 
supplemented from all the others; most of that from Chapter II 
went naturally. Chapters V, X, and XX of Book I were much alike. 
What remained helped make the closing section of the paper. 

The question of how to study I found answered: “Thy cell, if 
thou continue it, grows sweet,” and so on. “I would rather feel 
compunction than know its definition” makes me determined to be 
satisfied with nothing less than a working knowledge of what I 
study. 

“It is vanity to mind this present life and not look forward to 
those things which are to come—to wish for a long life and to take 
little care of leading a good one.” Here I realized that I must start 
to lead the best life I can learn to lead, that there can be no giving 
in for a moment. My great trouble is giving in to little things. I 
have too much confidence in knowing when to quit. A Kempis 
means me when he says: “He who declines them outwardly, and 
does not pluck out the root, will profit little.” 

The excellent suggestions “On Reading Holy Scripture” may be 
applied to reading in general (V, 1, 1; III, 43, 1). “I am He that 
in an instant elevates a humble mind to comprehend more reasons 
of the eternal truth than could be acquired by ten years’ study in 
the schools.” 


We recall that previous to her reading of the /mitation 
Maggie Tulliver (Mill on the Floss) had been most dissatis- 
fied with life, almost driven to despair. She lacked the virtue 
of Christian patience and long-suffering; but after reading 
a Kempis’ revelation of the delights of Christ and His Way, 
she realized that life can be made something noble and worth 
living. Suppose the material is a little beyond the ordinary 
college man or woman; we learn most by reading that which 
is a little beyond us, which we “take to our hearts and mag- 
nify.” And think of the reward of recommending the 
Imitation if occasionally we get an acknowledgment such 
as this: “Next to 4 Kempis I enjoy Blessed Henry Suso’s 
Little Book of Eternal Wisdom, bound with Walter Hilton’s 


Parable of the Pilgrim, with a preface by C. H. McKenna, 
0.P.” 
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An important benefit accruing from spiritual reading is 
the stimulation derived from having real ideals upheld and 
right attitudes emerge from them. Out of our attitudes 
comes our conduct; so we dare not neglect spiritual books 
as an inspiration to good conduct. The saints are ideals 
whose feet do not appear clay when the light of sincere 
examination is focused on them; and with the abundance 
of new hagography issuing from the presses, we have but 
to choose in order to encourage our students’ growth in a de- 
sire for such reading. 


We may well start a youth on the life of his patron saint. 
When he realizes why he was given the saint’s name in bap- 
tism, he can see the necessity for having read that saint’s life, 
if it is the only book he ever reads except the Vew Testa- 
ment. His attendance at a Catholic school demands that. 
at least. If he is reading-shy, he may be sent to the Rev- 
erend Herbert Thurston’s revised edition of Butler’s Lives 
of the Saints for a beginning. The use of the Lives for good 
example we discussed in ‘Achilles on University Level,” 
Catholic Educational Review, 28:72ff., February, 1930. 

To introduce students to Newman, we had them get *Neg- 
lect of Divine Calls and Warnings” (from Sermons to Mixed 
Congregations) in pamphlet form. The Eucharistic Press 
at Notre Dame, Indiana supplied a nickel edition with mar- 
gins sufficiently wide for jotting down ideas as soon as they 
come to the reader. In the Catholic Apostolate ( January, 
1929) we presented the results of such an assignment, in- 
cluding the questions students asked and the answers given. 
The more important of these inquiries about matters of 
doctrine were answered on the Religious Bulletin, a sheet 
posted daily on the Campus Bulletin Boards, so that every- 
one might have the benefit of the instruction. There is no 
knowing how many men on the campus were teased into 
reading the sermon through this question box arrangement. 

One student’s paper on “‘whited sepulchers” (**Neglect,” 
page 21) applied to instructors would make any teacher 
pause to ponder. A non-Catholic freshman was moved to 
write an explanation of why he was not a Catholic—his 
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grandmother had been a daily Communicant as far back as 
he could remember. The interview which followed the ques- 
tions in that paper deserves treatment in a separate article. 
Another non-Catholic wrote, in part: “This sermon has im- 
pressed me so much that I believe its ideas will remain in my 
mind a long time. It has not only created a greater desire 
and strengthened my determination always to try to do 
right, but it has painted sin as a picture I had never seen 
before—one that is hateful to look upon, one that will help 
give me sufficient courage to turn down temptation.” 


Some members of the class preferred to study the essay 
from the standpoint of composition—their motives need not 
concern us; the class was listed as English. In each para- 
graph they located the topic sentence and noted in the mar- 
gin Newman’s means of development. This type of paper 
resulted: 


I cannot imagine any sane, liberal-minded person reading New- 
man’s “Neglect” and not being affected deeply by it. Assisted by 
the appeal of his personality, its oral delivery must have been irre- 
sistible. 

He starts out with a simple statement: “No one sins without mak- 
ing some excuse to himself for sinning.” ‘This he amplifies bit by 
bit until it has been considered from every angle. Every statement 
that may be misunderstood is followed immediately by one or more 
examples. He uses plain English—few words, if any, would go 
over the head of the average individual. At the climax all the 
threads of thought are collected in a most striking illustration: The 
life and death of a creature who presumes on God’s grace. In no 
other way could he have shown his meaning more clearly. 


The close was most artistic. A conclusion was unnecessary; so 
Newman ended with a prayer. 


During Lent the students read the Cardinal’s ‘Mental 
Sufferings of Our Lord in His Passion.” One result follows: 


As one reads and rereads Newman’s pamphlet on “Mental Suf- 
ferings of Our Lord in His Passion,” a new revelation as it were 
fills the soul. At each reading one sees a new and a deeper phase 
of the sufferings of Christ. It is then that the value of each im- 
mortal soul is realized more and more. It is there that one can see 
the priceless value, the sacredness of the soul. I say sacredness 
because each soul is the price of Christ Himself. It is to save souls 


that “His tormented Heart broke, and He commended His spirit 
to His Father.” 
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Meditating on the agonizing Christ, we can hear in the depths of 
our hearts His sorrowful words: “My soul is sorrowful even unto 
death.” By these words Christ tells us that the pain of His Heart 
is greater than the torments of His sacred body. During His whole 
passion He does not complain of the bodily suffering, but He does 
complain of the agony of His soul. With the eyes of the Omnipo- 
tent He sees souls lost, lost forever. He fears for those souls, He 
calls to them, as it were, but they are too busy to listen to Him, they 
can not give up their sinful pleasures for Him, so His sacred Heart 
bleeds even to the last drop. 

Another reaction was epitomized thus: “If a man carried 
a little crucifix and looked at it often, or just felt the crucific 
on his rosary, it would help him realize the sufferings of 
Christ and keep him from sin.” 

In the Sign for March, 1928 (8:43ff.), we shared with 
readers a student’s meditations on the sermon paragraph by 
paragraph (‘“‘Agoniae Christi”). Another approach to this 
type of interpretation appeared in the same magazine a year 
later (9:48f)—“It is the Law that the Sons of Men Shall 
Suffer’). “Bread of Sincerity and Truth” (Catholic Apo- 
stolate, December 1929) explained a class’s approach to 
Newman’s Present Position of Catholics. Other Newman 
sermons that can be used in this way on college level are 
“Nature and Grace” (Discourse 8) and “Faith and Private 
Judgment” (Discourse 10). 

So rich was the harvest from use of Spalding’s “Ideals 
of Youth” that we plan a separate paper on “Inculcating 
Ideals through Spiritual Reading” to describe them. Under 
the caption ““The Highest Joy Is Serious” The Sentinel of the 
Blessed Sacrament (32:75ff., February, 1929) printed 
youths’ reactions to the essay. The Grail (8:411, January, 
1927) and 9:166f, August, 1927) carried similar papers— 
“What Worldly Honors Mean to Me.” 

The most original paper resulting from a reading of Spald- 
ing’s “Growth and Duty” included two diagrams, one of 
which showed the forces of mortal and immortal life in terms 
of angles of ascension, decension, augmentation, dimunition, 
propensity, separation, and of impartiality. 

Education and the Higher Life suggested to another engi- 
neer a personal development of the theme: ‘He who is 
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impelled by this high and heavenly spirit will dream of flying 
and not hobbling through life on golden crutches.” ‘The 
University” and “Education and the Future of Religion” 
were used to good advantage, too. 

Three of Father John Cavanaugh’s sermons have provided 
remarkable stimulus to freshmen. ‘Reading Father Cava- 
naugh for Ideas” (Little Flower Circle, February and March, 
1929) included students’ papers on “The Conquest of Life.” 
The Grail (8:410 and 9:214, January and September, 1927) 
printed papers inspired by ‘“‘The Price of a Soul” as part of 
a series entitled “The Communion Rail Ends the Quest for 
the Grail.” This next paper is a reaction to “The Modesty 
of Culture.” 


Culture is living and propagating the best that has been thought 
and said by the race. It supplements education because its primary 
law is to live for the greater honor and glory of God. Education 
leads man to God—to know Him better, to serve Him, and to do 
His will. In seeking God, we seek Truth apart from any prejudice 
—in that lies the attainment of culture. 

I seek his culture in the refinement of my physical, intellectual, 
and emotional powers. I must work for the good of others if I 
hope ever to attain real happiness. Since our feelings are excited 
by personal experiences, in order to feel life we must study the 
joys and sorrows of the people around us. And knowing life, we 
become sympathetic with our neighbor and look upon his sorrows 
as our sorrows. The best way to do that is to preach the gospel 
of good works by good example... . by controlling our temper, by 
saying yes to life with happy thoughts, with gracious smiles, with 
noble aims. 

This gospel of optimism is the gospel of Our Lord when He was 
on earth. He taught it to Mary Magdalen at His feet, he taught 
it when He raised Lazarus from the dead, and when He washed the 
feet of His disciples before His Passion. Through His example we 
raise the despairing to inspiration; we offer ourselves with the love 
of God in our minds as the only reward. True, we do accept human 
prestige but only to add to the glory of God. 

Human glory will not make us haughty and proud, if we work for 
God’s glory, realizing that without Him we can do nothing. All our 
abilities are but gifts from Him; and with His help we can accom- 
plish the greatest deeds and become, like Him, gentle men. 


Of all the pamphlets used, that which yielded richest re- 
sults in a practical way was “Perseverance.” We have de- 
scribed our use of it and what came of the assignments in 
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Catholic Educational Review (27:449ff. and 543ff., October 
and November, 1929). An additional series on the building 
of character, illustrated by numerous student papers, ap- 
peared in The Grail (“The Communion Rail Ends the Quest 
for the Grail”), January, February, March, May, June, Au- 
gust, September, and October, 1927. 


Another use of this type of criticism we described, with 
illustrative material from class work, in “An Experiment in 
Indirect Teaching” (Magnificat, 46:25ff., May, 1930) and 
in the Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament, ‘““A Mechanical 
Help in Practicing the Presence of God” (31:99ff., 162ff., 
and 246ff., February, March, and April, 1928), and in “Spir- 
itual Conferences for College men” (Grail, 12:414, January, 
1931). 


A nun of rich experience in the teaching of girls gave this 
opinion of using the above method with young ladies on col- 


lege level. No doubt she knows; so I close my paper with her 
opinion: 


Most of the papers were appealingly frank. I would say amaz- 
ingly frank, if they were girls’ work; and this brings me to the 
point I want to make. ‘The essential difference in encouraging 
such self-revelation from boys and girls is that while boys are usual- 
ly frank and simple, with only an occasional exception, girls would 
ordinarily pose under each circumstance. From my point of view 
(and I have known much about each) it would be near-dangerous 
to encourage anything of that type in the average girl, because she 
is already far too self-conscious and would be given much more 
to considering the impression she was making than the truth of 


what she said. 

Sister has been unusually successfully with the teaching 
of girls, even though when she first went into the work she 
feared she would have much more difficulty than she ever had 
with large numbers of boys. She gets along with girls just 
as smoothly as with boys and feels that whenever a real need 
exists for help which she can give, the girls will come to her. 
The finest nugget of her wisdom, we offer in her own words. 

I hear far fewer confidential stories from girls than I heard from 
boys, but part of that may be explained by the fact that I have many 


more cares now than I used to have. And I think it just as well 
that for ordinary requirements the girls and their guardian angels 
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should settle matters without interference. On the whole, I think 
it is true that while they think more frivolously than boys they act 
more prudently. 

If spiritual reading can teach college students prudence, 
it has given them the foundation of all virtue. It is a goal 
toward which we may well bend our best effort, whether in 
the direction suggested by this paper or not. 


By the very graces of the sacrament of marriage husband 
and wife are obligated and aided to fit themselves for their 
duties as Christian educators of their children; for the graces 
of the Sacrament look to the education as well as to the pro- 
creation of children. It becomes then the very source of the 
dignity of the Christian parent that he is to be an educator 
of his children. Nothing could be more fatal than the view 
of some Catholic parents that just because they intend to 
send their children to a Catholic school they are absolved 
from all personal responsibilities as religious and moral edu- 
cators. Even the Catholic school can only assist the parents 
in this duty. It cannot supplant them and unless the parents 
fulfill their duties as educators the school will find itself 
employed in an impossible task in the case of most children. 
Rt. Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D. in The Parent-Educator. 
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Upper GRADES 
Unit: Prayer, How we may gain God’s grace. 


1. PRESENTATION 


Boys and girls, when our first parents fell away from God 
by the sin of disobedience, the gifts which were theirs were 
mostly lost. These gifts were lost by them and by us, their 
descendants. God, Who is so good and merciful, sent His 
Son to be the Redeemer. Through the coming of Jesus and 
His sacrifice our inheritance has been restored to us. That 
infinite and most wonderful atonement offered by Jesus 
brings to our souls, not only the right to heaven, but also the 
helps which are needed that we may attain heaven. 


We are reasonable beings. By our natural reason we 
know that there is a God. As we grow older we have some 
idea of His greatness, His power; but to satisfy Him, to 
practice virtue, to please Him, we can never do these things 
without His help. That help comes from God. It is super- 
natural. It is a gift of God which we call grace. Simple 
human knowledge, mere human virtue can never lead to 
heaven. We may be good and generous, we may have nat- 
ural virtues but we can never see God unless He raises us to 
the supernatural state which we call grace. By grace we 
mean favor, bounty, pardon, gift, freely given. It is like the 
sun that gives light and heat to the earth. It has another 
meaning which we should never forget. It is the bond of 
union between us and Jesus Christ. It is a supernatural help 
bestowed upon us by God through the merits of Jesus Christ 
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for our Salvation. By grace we are made free from slavery 
and raised to children of God. 


It was grace that moved the apostles to follow Christ; 
it was grace that made them go forth to all nations; that 
made our wonderful army of martyrs and saints in every 
age. St. Paul proved this when he said: “By the grace of 
God I am what I am.” * 


You have learned that grace is necessary for salvation; 
that there are two kinds of grace, sanctifying grace and actual 
grace. Sanctifying grace makes the soul holy and pleasing 
to God. Actual grace is that help of God which enlightens 
our mind and moves our will to shun evil and do good. When 
our soul is pleasing to God, He abides within it. The soul 
is in sanctifying grace. When we do what is right, God acts 
upon the soul. This is actual grace. When we are free from 
mortal sin we are in the state of sanctifying grace. All grace 
comes through the sacriflce of Calvary. We know now how 
necessary it is to have this grace. We have a will power of 
our own. We may accept grace or refuse it. The reasonable 
thing of course is to accept it; and the most reasonable thing 
is to ask for it. The privilege God has given to all of us is 
prayer. It is through God’s grace that we are able to pray. 
Prayer is an act by which we show God honor; this is the 
act by which we acknowledge our dependence upon God; 
this is the act by which we seek His help. Prayer is taking 
our minds from the things of earth and directing our thoughts 
to God to honor Him and present our petitions. God wishes 
us to keep in mind that we are His creatures; He wishes us 
to fulfill our duties of adoration, thanksgiving, reparation 
and petition. There are many favors in store for us through 
the providence of God which will never be granted to us 
unless we ask for them. Every day of our lives we are in 
need of something. This is another reason for daily prayer. 
We have the command to pray always from Jesus, Himself, 
Who said: “That we ought always to pray.” °“The two chan- 





71 Cor. XV, 10. 
*St. Luke, XVIII, 1. 
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nels by which grace comes to the soul are the sacraments 
and prayer. 


PUPIL REACTION TO PRESENTATION 

Teacher: How have we lost our right to heaven? 

James: By the sin of our first parents, the sin of dis- 
obedience. 

Teacher: How did God show His love and mercy? 

Mary: By sending Jesus Christ to earth to be our Re- 
deemer. 

Teacher: What do we call that help which we have through 
the suffering and death of Christ? 

Jane: Jesus Christ won for us grace to get to heaven. 

Teacher: What is grace? 

Robert: It is a supernatural help from God. 

Laurence: It is a gift from God. We cannot get it our- 
selves. 

Justin: But we can get it by receiving the Sacraments, by 
going to Holy Communion. 

Teacher: Yes, boys and girls, Laurence and Justin are 
both correct. Grace is a gift from God. There are two ways 
we have of obtaining grace, by prayer and the sacraments. 
Jesus merited this for us when He died. 

Have you any examples of those who have been encour- 
aged to do great things through grace? 

Anthony: The apostles. 

Francis: And St. Paul, who said: “By the grace of God I 
am what I am.” 

Louis: It was a special help from God that makes it pos- 
sible for the sisters and priests to carry on their work, too. 


Teacher: Yes, by praying, we receive grace and help to 
do work for God. (Discussion about vocation. ) 


2. OUTLINE 
I. How we may obtain God’s grace? 
1. By prayer. 
2. By the sacraments. 
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What is grace? 

It is a supernatural help. 

It is a gift from God. 

It is a help that makes us pleasing to God. 
It means a favor from God. 


It has other meanings—bounty, pardon, freely 
given. 


wm & W MK 


There are two kinds of grace: 
1. Sanctifying (God abides in the soul ). 
2. Actual (God acts). 


Is grace necessary for salvation? 

1. Without grace we cannot please God. 

2. When we fall into great sin we are without God’s 
grace. 

3. Our reason tells us to keep in God’s grace. 

4. Through our own will we accept or reject grace. 


. What is prayer? 


1. Lifting the mind and heart to God. 

2. To praise God. 

3. To thank God. 

4. To ask forgiveness. 

5. To beg for graces for ourselves and others. 


When should we pray? 

1. We should join with the Church in her great 

prayers. 

Night and morning. 

. In temptations and sorrow. 

. When we are in danger. 

Daily Offering. 

. “We ought always to pray.” 

How should we pray? 

1. With attention. 

2. With a feeling of dependence upon God for all 
things. 

3. With a great desire for help. 

4. With a perfect trust in God’s goodness. 

5. With perseverance. 


AuPwhr 
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VIII. Our common and daily prayers: 


AunPwhr 


The Lord’s Prayer. 
The Hail Mary. 
The Apostles’ Creed. 
The Confiteor. 


. The Acts of Faith, Hope, Love and Contrition. 


Grace Before and After Meals. 


IX. The Lord’s Prayer: 


a 
z. 
3. 


SIAM +S 


We call God “Our Father.” 

God is in heaven and heaven is our home. 

We want God to govern our hearts—‘Thy king- 
dom come.” 

We want to do what God wishes us to do. 


. We want God to help us every day. 


We will forgive others. God will forgive us. 
We want God to help us overcome temptation and 
to protect us against evil. 


X. The Hail Mary: 


“Hail” greeting from Gabriel. 


. All grace was given to Mary. 


1 
2 
3. Mary is the true Mother of God. 
4. 
5 
6 
7 


Mary was chosen among all other women. 


. “Mother of God’—greatest title of honor to Mary. 
. We need Mary’s intercession. 


Mary’s help at the hour of death. 


XI. Other common prayers: 


— 


2 
3 
4. 
5 
6 


Our profession of faith,—The Apostles’ Creed. 
Petition for pardon,—The Confiteor. 

Our special act of belief,—An Act of Faith. 
Our trust in God,—An Act of Hope. 


. Our love of God and neighbor,—An Act of Love. 
Sorrow for sin—An Act of Contrition. 


XII. Prayers that reach God: 


1. Without wilful distraction. 
2. With attention, trust and perseverance. 









































CLASSROOM PROCEDURES 


3. PROBLEMS 


I. We are reasonable beings: 
1. What do we know about God? 
2. What examples of God’s goodness, His mercy and 
His justice do we see? 

3. Are we able to please God? 
II. God helps us with His grace: 

1. What do we mean by grace? 

2. Explain: “God abides in the soul.” 

3. Explain: ‘God acts upon the soul.” 
III. Read the scripture accounts on prayer: 

1. St. Paul 

2. St. Luke 
IV. Explain: 
The fall of man. 
The fall of the angels. 
God’s great act of mercy. 
The merits of Jesus Christ. 
Supernatural grace. 
. Actual grace. 








V. Why do we pray? 
VI. We should pray “with the Church.” Explain: 
VII. Explain our common prayers: 
1. The Lord’s Prayer. 
2. The Hail Mary. 
3. Apostles’ Creed. 


4. Confiteor. 
5. The Acts. 


VIII. How does the Lord’s Prayer supply all needs of 
ordinary life? Explain in steps below: 


1. 
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IX. Explain: 


& 
Z. 


Is prayer necessary for salvation? For whom? 
Are prayers said without attention pleasing and 
acceptable to God? 


X. Explain: 


S 


5. 


UNIT: 


The Mass is the great prayer of the Church. 


2. At Mass we honor God. 
5. 
4. We thank God by receiving the Holy Eucharist 


At Mass we ask forgiveness. 


during Mass. 
At Mass we beg God for graces for ourselves and 
others. 


II 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
Penance, How to Tell God I Am Sorry. 


1. PRESENTATION 


Penance is another special gift of God. It is a sacrament 
that forgives sin. God gave us a great gift when He gave us 
the sacrament of baptism to make us His chosen children. 
Baptism and penance have both been given to us for the re- 
mission of sin but still there is a great difference between 
them. Baptism removes original sin; penance remits all the 
sins committed after baptism. 
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In order that our sins be forgiven, it is necessary that we 
be sorry for them. In confession the priest is the judge as 
well as the one who forgives sin. If we confess our sins just 
as we feel God sees them, then we are certain of pleasing 
God and of being forgiven. After confession it is necessary 
to perform the penance given to us and to restore our neigh- 
bor’s goods or reputation if either of these have been injured. 

Penance is the only sacrament administered in secret. 
This sacrament is a private affair. It belongs to the priest 
and the penitent and when the priest raises his hand to 
absolve the sinner he is certain that God has forgiven his 
sins. 

God makes certain demands of us. He asks us: 


To think about our sins. 
To be sorry. 
To make a firm resolution not to sin again. 
To confess our sins to the priest. 
To do what the priest says in order to satisfy God 
for the wrong we have done. 
Note: The above five items are written on the board to 
make secure the presentation just given. 


wn & W dK = 


PUPIL REACTION TO PRESENTATION 


Teacher: When we are little children, God has a very 
special gift to offer us. It is the first sacrament which anyone 
may receive. 


Robert: That is when we are baptized. 

Teacher: What is the gift called? 

Mary: This gift is a sacrament and the first sacrament 
which we receive is the sacrament of baptism. 


Teacher: Yes. Baptism is a sacrament. It cleanses the 
soul of sin. What sin does the little child commit before it is 
baptized? 

Ann: The baby does not commit sin. 


Teacher: No, Ann, the baby does not commit sin, but it 
has the stain of original sin on its soul. That stain is on 
everyone’s soul, but baptism takes it away. 
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2. OUTLINE 


The sacrament of penance forgives sin. 
I. Sacraments that forgive sin. 
1. Baptism. 
2. Penance. 
II.How do these sacraments forgive sin? 


1. Baptism cleanses the soul of original sin. 
2. In the sacrament of penance, the priest absolves 
our sins. 


III. Another sacrament that forgives sin? 
1. Extreme unction— 


(a) Cleanses our souls from venial sin. 
(b) Cleanses our souls from the remains of sin. 


IV. The power to forgive sin: 


1. Jesus forgave the sins of Mary Magdalen. He knew 
her sins; He was God. God knows all things. 

2. The priest forgives sin in the name of God. He is 
acting for God. God knows just what we are tell- 
ing the priest. 

3. Jesus said: “Whose sins you shall forgive, they 
are forgiven.” 


V. Discuss in class the preparation for the reception of 
the sacrament of penance. 


3. PROBLEMS 


I. There are three sacraments that forgive sin. Name 
them: 

1. 

2. 


3. 











II. Our souls are cleansed by these sacraments: 
1. What is the effect of baptism? 
2. What is penance? 
3. What sins are forgiven by extreme unction? 
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III. What is the first sacrament we receive? 
IV. Did Jesus forgive sins? 


V. From whom does the priest receive the power to for- 
give us our sins? 


VI. Does God know our sins whether we tell them or not? 


VII. Would our Confession be good if we were not sorry 
for our sins? Why? 


VIII. What do you mean by the examination of conscience? 


IX. What is meant by a penance after confession? 


X. To make a good confession, five things are necessary. 
Name them: 


1. 














mm & W do 
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INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
Unit: Holy Eucharist, How to Thank God Best. 


1. TEACHER PRESENTATION 


The Holy Eucharist is the center of all our worship. To 
make it possible to be with us at all times Jesus stays on 
our altars day and night. He offers Himself to God in the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and He comes to us in Holy 
Communion as the food of our soul. 


Holy Eucharist is a sacrament which contains the Body 
and Blood, Soul and Divinity of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
under the appearance of bread and wine. 


Jesus wishes us to receive Him often. He said: “I am 
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the bread of life.” “If any man eat of this bread, he shall 
live forever; and the bread that I will give is my flesh for 
the life of the world.” Jesus promises to give us His Flesh 
to eat and His Blood to drink. On Holy Thursday night this 
promise was fulfilled. St. Matthew tells us that: “Whilst 
they were at the table, Jesus took bread, and blessed, and 
broke, and gave to his disciples, and said: ‘Take ye and eat. 
This is my body.’ And taking the chalice, He gave thanks, 
and gave to them, saying: ‘Drink ye all of this, for this is 
the chalice of my blood, of the new testament which shall 
be shed for many unto the remission of sins’.” 


In the Holy Eucharist, Jesus lives on the altar of every 
church in the world that all might adore Him. We do not 
have to travel a long distance to visit Jesus. He is waiting 
for us in the nearest church. 


Every day at Mass the same Jesus becomes food for our 
souls. There at Mass we can receive Him. Every day we can 
receive strength from Him Who said: “I will be with you 
all days.” 


Jesus Christ gave the power of changing bread and wine 
into His Body and Blood first to the apostles. In order that 
the Holy Eucharist may remain on earth until the end of the 
world, Jesus gave this same power to the successors of the 
apostles, the bishops and priests of the Catholic Church 
when he said, “Do this in commemoration of Me.” The 
bishops and priests use this power every time they say Mass, 
for at the Consecration each one says the same words Christ 
used at the Last Supper, “This is My Body”, “This is My 
Blood”’. 

When we receive Holy Communion, we receive Jesus. He 
is our Guest. We may talk to Him. He is ready to receive 
our requests. All that He asks of us is to be free from great 
sins and to be fasting from midnight. He is pleased to have 
us receive Him often. Sometimes He allows the sick to 
receive Him when not fasting, and in order to be united with 
everyone, He commands that all receive Holy Communion 
once a year, during the Easter season. 


God made us because He loved us. He sent Jesus to earth, 
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Who became man that He might suffer and die for us. Jesus, 
the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, became man and 
left us at His death His own Body and Blood. All this shows 
the love of God for us. We can show our love for God by 
making ourselves more worthy of His gift. 


PUPIL REACTION TO PRESENTATION 


Teacher: You all know that when Jesus was about to leave 
the apostles, He consecrated bread and wine into His own 
Body and Blood. This was done at the Last Supper. Jesus 
wanted to be with us at all times. Where is Jesus that we 
may visit Him? 

John: Jesus is in the Tabernacle, on the altar, in the 
church. 

Teacher: Yes, Jesus stays even in the smallest chapel that 
we may visit with Him, talk to Him, thank Him for all that 
He has given to us and ask Him to help us and our dear ones. 
Jesus is also our food. We may receive Him every day if 
we wish. What is that Sacrament called? 

Thomas: It is called the Holy Eucharist. 

Teacher: What is the Holy Eucharist, Mary Jane? 

Mary Jane: Holy Eucharist is a sacrament which contains 
the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ. 

Teacher: Yes, Jesus offered Himself to His Father that 
we might receive Him in Holy Communion, when we receive 
the Sacrament of Holy Eucharist. When does Jesus still offer 
Himself for us? 

William: When the priest says Mass. 

Teacher: Yes, William, Jesus offered Himself to His 
Father that we might receive Him as food in Holy Com- 
munion, that we might visit Him any time we wished to and 
that we might join our offering with His when the priest says 
Mass. 


2. OUTLINE 


I. Holy Eucharist is a sacrament which contains the 
Body and Blood of our Lord: 


1. Jesus lives in the Tabernacle all the time. 
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2. Jesus is our food in Holy Communion. 
3. Jesus offers Himself to God in the Mass. 


II. Institution of the Holy Eucharist: 
1. “This is My Body.” 
2. “This is My Blood.” 
3. “Do this in commemoration of Me.” 


III. Consecration of the Mass. The priest says: 
1. “This is My Body.” 
2. “This is My Blood.” 
IV. Jesus stays on the altar: 
1. That we might visit Him. 
2. That He might be brought to the sick and dying. 
V. God wishes us to receive Him often, daily, if possible, 
provided that: 
1. We are free from great sin. 
2. We are fasting. 
3. We have the right intention. 


VI. The way to thank God for coming to us is: 
1. To visit Him, and tell Him everything. 
2. To receive Him often. 
3. To make use of all the helps He has given to us. 


3. PROBLEMS 


I. Discuss the institution of the Holy Eucharist: 

1. Does the priest use the words of Christ in the 
Mass he says? 

2. What are Christ’s words? 

3. Who were present when Christ used these words? 

4. With what words did Christ give His priests the 
power to change bread and wine into His Body and 
Blood? 


II. The bread was changed into the Body of Christ when 


He said: and the wine was onan 
into His Blood when He said: 








III. The priest changes bread and wine into the Body and 
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Blood of Christ every time he celebrates Mass. This hap- 
pens at the This is the most im- 
portant part of the Mass. 


IV. Christ instituted the Holy Eucharist so that: 





= 








Bi tents 


V. What preparation should we make for the reception 
of the Holy Eucharist? 

i cwpae 

Be atci., 


VI. When are we obliged to receive the Holy Eucharist? 




















UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


SISTER JOSEPHINE ROSAIRE 
Mount Saint Vincent, New York 


The subject of child study should require no justification. 
It isnot new. Many particularly gifted and sympathetic na- 
tures have realized the importance of obtaining a true insight 
into the physical, mental and moral aspects of childhood. To 
keep in touch with the child means more child study than we 
realize. 


What we do is the result of our natural impulses to action, 
modified to a large extent by the contents of our conscious- 
ness, which is an accumulation of years of experience. Chil- 
dren’s actions will, therefore, differ from those of grown-up 
persons. Their experience, not ours, determines their outlook. 
The child’s outlook will be the result of his experiences, not 
ours; of his interests not ours; his temperament not ours. 
Those impressions influence the child most, which are most 
closely associated with his feelings, whether pleasurable or 
painful. The experiences stored up in the child’s judgment 
of life are those in which the element of emotion has been pro- 
nonuced in one way or another. More than half the difficulty 
in training would disappear, if we, as teachers, recognized 
and respected the child’s point of view. As the child grows 
older, his viewpoint will be developed and strengthened, and 
we trust, enobled. As man grows older, he looks ahead, he 
has foresight. Children look to the present. The faculties 
which bring before them future advantages are not yet de- 
veloped. 


When a child has an idea he starts to put it into action 
without stopping to consider the consequences. The desire 
to shape thought into action is oft-times good; what is want- 
ing is the power to stop, to consider and to judge. The dif- 
ference between the child’s mind and ours lies in the greater 
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clearness of our sense perceptions compared with his, the in- 
creased store of our memories owing to our wider experience 
and our greater power of control over our thoughts and de- 
sires. 


There is an old time legend of a king whose long and pain- 
ful illness made him a prisoner in his darkened room. For 
many days after his convalescence had been assured, he 
looked forward toa pleasant drive, provided a balmy day and 
blue skies made it possible. At last, a day came which seemed 
to him promising, and he inquired of his callers what kind 
of a day it might be. From one came the answer: “ ’Tis 
heavy and foggy;” from another, “The gray clouds threat- 
en;” from a third, “The day is oppressive and the sun a ball 
of fire.” How shall we account for three different outlooks? 
There was in the patient’s room a beautiful stained glass win- 
dow. The view point of each observer brought about his 
answer, as he peered through a yellow, a purple, or a red sec- 
tion of the pane. Do we not sometimes view events of life in 
some such way? 


In a book of essays by Curtis,* there is a chapter called 
“Tidbottom’s Spectacles,” the owner of which, instead of en- 
joying the present and all it offered, peered through his 
“other eyes,” after which glimpse the present held for him 
no more joy. If ever it was necessary for us to understand 
the other’s point of view, it is in our relations with children. 
In the Dawn of Character by Mumford * there appears the 
following: 

One Christmas Day, there were seated at table, father, mother, 
John a lad of seven, and Majory, just turned five. The odors of 


savoury dishes had for some time past made themselves known to 
the little folks who had been anxiously awaiting the dinner bell. 
Father was about to carve the turkey, when he asked; “Marjory, 
can you tell me what day this is?” Now Marjory was hungry; din- 
ner was delayed ; so, rather sullenly she replied, “Oh! its Christmas, 
father.” If he had only stopped right here! This was not the psycho- 
logical moment even for the sweetest story ever told! Laying down 





*George W. Curtis, The Easy Chair, “Tidbottom’s Spectacles.” New York: 
Harper, 1891. 

* Edith E. Mumford, The Dawn of Character, pp. 196, 197. New York: 
Longmans Green and Co., 1914. 
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the carving knife and fork he continued, “But Who was born on 
this day, many years ago, surely you can tell me?” This was too 
much for Marjory who in an outburst of temper, all but shouted— 
“T just hate God and I love the devil, I do, I do, I do!” What might 
have been a happy gathering on the happiest of days became “a 
slough of despond”. Rebellious little Marjory was sent to her room, 
without her Christmas dinner; which fact spoiled the meal for 
Mother, John and perhaps her father. 


Mother is busy preparing a meal. Her little daughter of four 
summers, runs in with the joy of achievement in her face, exclaim- 
ing, “See the mud-pie I made, mother.” Without glancing at the 
wonderful piece of clay, poor tired mother says petulantly, “Don’t 
you see how busy mother is? I have no time to stop and look now. 
Run away, child.” What a mistake! A noted writer asks, “Will 
mother be surprised in the years to come if she does not have her 
child’s confidence? Daughter will run to the first specimen of 
humanity who as Shakespeare says, ‘may pass for a man’ but who 
will be for her ‘the prince charming’ because he looks at her mud- 
pies later on. 

In the child’s short span of years there is little or no apper- 
ceptive mass stored with past experience. Children live in 
the present. They are optimistic by nature. Their disap- 
pointments are very keenly felt although their optimism lends 
itself to substitution of activities. There is for the child no 
past, no future. Our lives are colored by the experience of 
the past, and like Tidbottom’s Spectacles, give foreshadow- 
ings of future possibilities. While in the main, our dealings 
with children are effectual when they understand us and re- 
spond to us, we must insist in childhood on their doing many 
things which are right in themselves, even though the chil- 
dren cannot understand their importance. They will respond 
to the best when we understand them. 


Of all the qualities necessary for those dealing with chil- 
dren, none is more essential than sympathy, which in its full 
connotation means, “becoming as a little child’’ in order to be 
worthy to enter the kingdom of teaching. It is the link that 
binds teacher and pupil never to be loosened. A little child, 
after her first day at school, was once asked by her father 
how she liked her teacher. Now the father knew the child’s 
teacher to be the homeliest woman he had ever seen. It was 
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curiosity which prompted him to ask, for the child seemed 
to be very anxious for the next school day to come. 


“You like your teacher do you not, Ann? Tell father 
about her. How does she look? Is she pretty?” 


“T don’t think I could tell you that father. I only know 
that when she speaks, she’s an angel divine!” 

We all desire a striking personality which will endear us 
to all, that we may be as St. Paul was, “all things to all men.” 
St. Paul, following in the footsteps of his Divine Master, 
learned to sympathize. His sympathy was the result of his 
“seeing things,” “feeling things” from the viewpoint and 
with the heart of his fellowman. 

What a delightful world this would be, if each would, in 
his social intercourse, try to view matters from the other 
fellow’s angle and find a point of contact. There is a bit of 
psychological engineering in this. An appeal is made to that 
“other fellow’s feelings,” disposing him not only to listen 
to your side, but often to yield. This, I think, is the psychol- 
ogy back of St. Francis de Sales’ words, “An ounce of honey 
is worth a barrel of vinegar.” His charm of manner caused 
St. Vincent de Paul to say of a prospective convert: “If any 
one will convince him of the truth of our Holy Religion, the 
Bishop of Geneva will, for he first wins the searcher after 
truth.” 

We cannot judge the child from our point of view. Many 
persons responsible for children but unfamiliar with child 
nature and the ways of children are required to act on the 
spur of the moment. Mistakes under such circumstances 
are almost inevitable, mistakes often entailing much suffer- 
ing to the child. Those who are occupied with children, 
whether as parents, teachers or nurses, should be acquainted 
with certain simple psychological facts. 

Patterson du Bois, * sums up most attractively some fun- 
damental points of philosophy and psychology, a knowledge 


of which will prove of inestimable assistance to parents and 
teachers. 





* Patterson du Bois, The Point of Contact’ in Teaching, pp. 3-6. New York: 
Dodd Mead & Co., 1918. 
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(1) What is first as cause may be last in discovery to the 
child. 

(2) What is truly known must be known by experience. 

(3) Achild knows at first only the concrete. 

(4) Proceed from the known to the unknown. 


Find the point of interest, the child’s life plane; in other 
words, find the child’s “‘apperceptive mass” and make it the 
point of contact in all teaching. The great fault in our teach- 
ing of Christian Doctrine has been that we have not sought 
the child’s penetrable point. We have approached him 
through adult ideas, upon an adult plane. We may have 
spoken baby-talk to him; but in our baby-talk we have 
spoken to him truths unsuited to babies. Let us analyze 
the above mentioned fundamental points: 


(1) What is first as cause may be last in discovery to the 
child. This means that the small child does not see cause 
and effect; he does not see how this thing came about; nor 
does he see why he should not do a particular thing, nor 
what it will lead to in effect. In this rule is summed up most 
of the essential elements of sound teaching. As Du Bois 
says: 

The Creation as recorded in the Bible comes historically before 
my birth; but logically my knowledge of the sun must begin with 
the light in my room; my study of the rock strata must begin with 
the stones in the garden path; of the water, with my morning bath; 
of the animals, with my pussy or the flies. Hence there is the 
philosophical principle, that what is historically first may be logically 
last, and what is logically first may be historically last. ¢ 


(2) What is truly known to the child must be known 
by experience. Du Boissays: ‘We can appeal to childhood 
from the general plan or ordinary range of experience most 
characteristic of childhood.” ° 


(3) The child at first knows only the concrete. This has 
been alluded to frequently before and needs only the merest 
reference here. It means that we must deal with things, with 
objects, pictures, those ideas that will cause the formation 


* Tbid., p. 17. 
*Ibid., p. 21. 
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of mental objects, products of the imagination. As we 
illustrated before, it is not dogs as a class, but his dog: not 
books in general but te book: not principles in general, but 
a person living the principles. 


(4) Proceed from the known to the unknown. Some peo- 
ple never start from the known, but proceed from the un- 
known to the unknown and remain in the unknown all the 
time. They never get down to earth. 


It has been said that a child’s happiness is in proportion 
to his freedom to do exactly as he likes, and that discipline 
will result in less freedom and consequently in less joy. 
Through whole-hearted obedience to a reasonable law, the 
child should find a truer liberty; through the strengthening 
of the higher and the weakening of the lower impulses of 
his nature, he should find greater happiness. The justifica- 
tion of discipline is, that by helping the child to overcome 
the difficulties of his nature, it not only increases his mental 
and moral efficiency as he grows to manhood, but adds to the 
fullness and joy of his life while he is young. We must be 
uniform in our judgments, and only meet with disapproval 
the expression of wrong desires and not the accidents which 
happen so often to the most careful of grown-up persons. 


Pere Lacordaire * remarked in one of his conferences: 


The teacher should inspire confidence and affection. It is neces- 
sary to love one’s pupils in God, not with a weak, sensual affection, 
but with a sincere affection mixed with firmness. Children are 
brought up in an atmosphere of selfishness, a consequence of the 
very affection manifested towards them, which fosters in them the 
terrible inclination to seek themselves in all things, without giving 
joy to others. It is necessary then, to tell the child the truth about 
his defects ; to let him see our displeasure at his wrong doing in our 
manner towards him; to make him ask pardon, even of servants ; to 
make him perform some light, menial tasks that he may not despise 
inferior occupations ; and to inspire some slight privations, so as to 
enkindle in his soul the flame of sacrifice, without which, man is a 
wretched being, no matter what his rank. 


The world is richer for grown-up people, if their circle of 
friends includes children; for “of such is the kingdom of 





wen note and Teachings of Lacordaire, pp. 359, 360. New York: Benziger, 
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heaven.” The friendship of children helps to keep alive in 
us that sense of wonder and joy, of the freshness and beauty 
of life, that power of energy and strength of imagination, 
which belong peculiarly to the young. 

Over and over again, our Divine Saviour insisted that the 
religion He taught should change the children of men into 
the sons of God. We have mentioned above that the im- 
pressions which influence the child most are those most 
closely associated with his emotions. No seed of truth will 
germinate or grow in consciousness, unless it finds there 
feeling to warm it into life. The teacher should, therefore, 
endeavor to secure the presence of appropriate feelings in 
the child’s consciousness and to preserve an appropriate 
affective attitude to mature the fruits of Christian virtue. 
It is recorded of Our Lord that He never presented a truth 
wtihout preparing the minds of His hearers for its reception 
by calling up familiar scenes. His first preparation was to 
fill their souls with feelings of love and gratitude and won- 
der. Wonder is the mother of interest and interest fosters 
enthusiasm. Our Lord always proceeded from the known to 
the unknown, from the tangible and concrete to the spiritual 
and abstract, from the natural to the supernatural. Modern 
pedagogy is but reviewing the methods of Jesus who would 
have His disciples become as little children. 

A familiarity with Our Lord’s method and mastery of the 
principles on which it is based should be numbered among 
the qualifications of all who aspire to take their place beside 
Our Lord as teachers of Divine truths and say with Him, 
“Suffer the little children to come unto Me.” ‘ 





"St. Matthew, XIX :14. 











WHAT IS THE CATECHETICAL METHOD? 





REVEREND JOHN K. SHARP 
Brooklyn, New York 





The catechetical method does not yet seem entirely di- 
vested of the misapprehensions that have surrounded it. In 
some quarters it is still regarded as antiquated and it is 
pointed to as an out-moded survivor of the days, since 
passed, when all school primers bulked large with questions 
and answers. Thus it is asked, does the catechetical method 
end each day’s work with the questions and answers of the 
catechism, even if some pupils are not yet ready for them? 
Does the method provide time for self activity and allow 


the pupil to study and assimilate mentally aid from teacher 
or class? 


Now it is quite evident that the questions and answers of 
a standard catechism such as the Baltimore Catechism can 
come only at the end of the unit lesson to which 
these questions and answers correspond. The question and 
answer neither precludes the use of other teaching devices 
nor the use of other questions that should arise spontaneously 
in the flux of the teaching process. The catechetical method 
presupposes a host of devices, such as projects, for instance, 
which involve intense self activity, prior to the final question 
and answer which come only as a recapitulation or review. 


In a word, we should regard the catechetical method sim- 
ply as “oral instruction” and not as “oral instruction chiefly 
by question and answer,” for the latter conforms neither 
with standard dictionary authority nor with the tradition of 
the Church. If we take this position, and I shall try to estab- 
lish it in this paper, all difficulties should disappear. 

I enter immediately upon controversial grounds but an 
impartial sketch of both sides may prevent odium theologi- 
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cum from stirring in any reader. The catechism text and 
the function of memory are also implied in this more funda- 
mental and pivotal problem of correctly appraising the cate- 
chetical method. 


Against the catechism text’ it is urged that it has un- 
natural repetitions and abounds in long, complex theological 
statements—language that is unintelligible to the child and 
embarrassing to the adult. 


To this it is replied that the catechism is a skeleton about 
which the Christian life is built. It preserves the form of 
sound words and secures orthodoxy and precision of teach- 
ing. It isonly an epitome. It must abound in general prin- 
ciples as any scientific text book which contains the crystal- 
lized formulae of its science. 


The catechism has the better of the argument but it is 
not entirely exonerated. If it must be put into the hands 
of a child, why not pattern it after and thus make it suggest, 
the correct method of teaching? — that is to say, an im- 
proved format with each lesson a pedagogically correct and 
illustrated narrative or other accepted form of presentation, 
concluding with theologically accurate questions and answers 
based upon the text? Or if it is desirable to give the child 
a standard and official (theological, but unpedagogical) cate- 
chism, why not give it also another on the type of the Cath- 
olic Education Readers, Mother Bolton’s Spiritual Way or 
Father Kelly’s booklets, etc.? 


But by now we have begun to consider the catechetical 
method. The mildest ridicule is thus: “Pack away the 
essence of morals in a few general laws and rules and have 
children learn them. Some day they may understand. But 
you can teach nothing by brief scientific compendia of rules 
and principles. All such procedures result in dead accumu- 
lations instead of a living growth. In morals as in other 
forms of knowledge children are overwhelmingly interested 


in personal examples, in things which have color, form and 
action.” 


* Standard or official catechisms such as the Baltimore are meant. 
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There are other criticisms in which the sophisms are even 
more apparent. Thus: — “that which ought to awaken 
intelligence has degenerated into a miserable mechanical 
performance and two people who ought to be in intimate in- 
tellectual relations with one another, because a brace of 
imposters—the one teaching nothing, the other learning 
nothing, but both acting a part and reciting somebody else’s 
words out of a book.” 

And, “Religion is a practical thing and must emerge in 
conduct. But we teach practical things like sewing and car- 
pentering not by question and answer but by doing. We 
have no classes in deportment or manners and never learn a 
lesson in them by heart, yet refined people observe the rules. 
The catechetical method asks: ‘How many legs has a chair’? 
and answers ‘A chair has four legs.’ The sensible method is 
to point out the chair and say: ‘This is a chair. These are 
the legs. How many are there?’ ” 


Finally, “All the replies of the catechism are on the wrong 
side. It is the pupil who instructs the teacher. They are 
even falsehoods in the mouths of children, since they explain 
what they do not understand, and affirm what they are not 
able to believe.” The reader is referred to Aims and Meth- 
ods in Teaching Religion, * for detailed discussion and refu- 
tation of these points of view. 


Now what is the catechetical method? Emphatically not 
what has just been criticized. Yet this misconception of it 
often results in mishandling it. It ignores the basic fact 
that the official catechism is for the teacher rather than for 
the child; that question and answer can be only the final 
term of the true catechetical method. The catechetical 
method presupposes preparation of the child mind, expla- 
nation of the subject and a host of prior devices. The in- 
struction should start with what the child knows; it should 
end, after explanation, with the question and answer as a 
summary or review. 


Another bug-a-boo hovers over the question of memoriz- 





John K. Sharp, Aims and Methods in Teaching Religion, pp. 49-59. New 
York, Benziger, 1929. 
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ing. The child cannot discover religious truth; it must be 
taught. It must acquire the Christian vocabulary. For 
such purposes the child must memorize and, indeed, its mem- 
ory is more potent than its reason. But first the child should 
understand so far as it may; and only then should it mem- 
orize essential prayers and definitions, whatever may possess 
apt and beautiful verbal form, valuable content and inspir- 
ing meaning. 

Tradition confirms this view of the catechetical method. 
The Catholic Encyclopaedia defines catechesis or catechizing 
as “oral instruction chiefly by question and answer.” But 
Liddell’s and Scott’s Greek Lexicon defines it broadly and 
more correctly as “oral instruction.” This conforms to tradi- 
tion, for the “Acts of the Apostles” and St. Augustine’s 
treatise on “Catechizing the Uninstructed” employ narrative, 
illustrations and other devices besides question and answer. 
Thus there is room in this the correct sense of the cateche- 
tical method, for our modern psychological methods — 
Munich, Sower, Libica, project, etc. The root of the trouble 
seems, once more, to be that the honorable world catechetical 
has been torn from its original meaning and so fallen into 
disrepute. In passing it would seem ideal if the teacher, 
familiar with the best of both old and new methods used 
from all, within the prescriptions of her syllabus, what is 
most suitable for the American child. But here we must leave 
this aspect of the problem to teachers of method and those 
who arrange the curriculum. 


Until the Reformation religious teaching was a blend of 
dogmatic instruction and moral appeal. It was warm and 
persuasive until the abstract theological syntheses of the 
middle ages influenced it. And then the exigencies of the 
Reformation stressed apologetics and ignored the emotions. 
As a result orthodox teaching became clearer and more pre- 
cise but the change to the scholastic and polemical, while 
necessary, obscured somewhat the traditional spirit of 
catechetical instruction. 


Thus Father Tahon, Belgian teacher and missionary, is 
led to ask in his recent book, First Instruction, for Children 
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and Beginners, “Is the catechism Catholic?” He answers 
“no” and recommends a return to the ancient narrative and 
expository method, followed by class questioning. 


But the catechism is thoroughly Catholic. The Church has 
possessed just such theological summaries by question and 
answer since Alcuin in the eighth century. Luther, indeed, 
first gave the name catechism to his book and St. Peter Can- 
isius and Blessed Cardinal Bellarmine adopted the same 
strategy. But we must admit that Father Tahon has grounds 
for dissatisfaction in so far as the spirit of many of our pres- 
ent catechisms and the wrong handling of the catechetical 
method are still the spirit of the reformation era—polemical, 
intellectual and abstract. We do need a catechism but we 
need also the traditional method of teaching it. 


Finally, what we have said about the need and proper use 
of the catechism, as well as the correct handling of the cat- 
echetical method, will be confirmed by a brief consideration 
of the new catechism just published by Cardinal Gasparri. 
Father Drinkwater, English author of the Sower Scheme, 
comments on it in the current Sower.* I summarize his re- 
marks as an apt conclusion to this paper. 

The fact that the cardinal writes a new catechism shows 
that phrases and language will always need occasional re- 
vision, that a catechism is only for an age, not for all time; 
its language must be technical or in the vernacular. Cardinal 
Gasparri’s catechism is decidedly technical and theological. 
His book is of four hundred large pages. The preface has 
nearly two hundred. The actual catechism of question and 
answer has three parts: seven pages for first communicants; 
fifty pages for boys and girls; one hundred and seventy eight 
pages for adults. The beginner’s catechism seems rather for 
the use of the teacher than of the child. It is actually only a 
list of topics for the teacher to make sure of before first Holy 
Communion is received. Thus the question “Is God one?” 
has the answer “God is one by unity of nature in three dis- 
tinct persons, which are called Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
and which are the Most Holy Trinity”—“an excellent sum- 


* January-March, 1931. 
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mary,” of points for the teacher, Father Drinkwater writes, 
“but who would dream of offering it to a seven year old 
child?” Again, in the second catechism the answers run to 
the equivalent of fifty and sixty English words in length and 
one is two hundred words! In his Preface the cardinal says 
there is no need to remember any exact words so long as the 
learner gets hold of what is meant; that the children are not 
to be burdened too much. And his many textual footnotes 
remind the catechist to narrate appropriate Scripture stories. 

Thus the cardinal follows the best educational methods of 
the day. And the key word of the best of the new as well as 
the best of the old methods is adaptation, i.e., preparing the 
mind for the truth and preparing the truth itself for the child 
mind—and both of these—by interest, projects, drama, il- 
lustrations (verbal, graphic and pictorial), by correlation 
and the host of pedagogical devices which no Catholic educa- 
tor can afford to neglect. 

Thus the catechetical method is none other than one 
comprehensive term for the complete teaching process. 
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In Warren’s Lincoln there is an account of a conversation 
between Lincoln and his lawyer friend, Whitney. Lincoln 
claimed that the proper study of mankind is man; and he 
insisted that it is the most interesting. At the moment, he 
was reading Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson. In sharp 
contrast to this view of our martyred President is the atti- 
tude of another eminent, world figure—Mussolini. In his 
Autobiography, as published by Scribner’s, is found this 
comment: “I do not believe in the supposed influence of 
books. I do not believe in the influence which comes from 
perusing the books about the lives and characters of men. 
For myself, I have used only one big book. For myself, I 
have had only one great teacher. The book is life—lived. 
The teacher is day by day experience. The reality of ex- 
perience is far more eloquent than all the theories and phil- 
osophies on all the tongues and on all the shelves” (p. 22). 

A disagreement between giants is not to be settled in an 
article. We concede to any conqueror his own tastes. It is, 
however, interesting to note that men who were educated 
mostly outside of the classroom should have divergent views 
as a result of their common experience. Mussolini admits 
that he studied Italian history. He seems to desire to do 
the thinking for all of Italy. He is predominantly a man of 
action. Lincoln was more inclined to induce the people to 
think for themselves. Knowing the democratic background, 
sure of the pulse of the people, realizing the necessity for a 
widely scattered group of thinkers, Lincoln saw that men 
must be won by logical appeal, by sure insight into the 
treasury of their sympathies, by clear expression of what they 
were attempting to think. Hence, Lincoln’s deep yearning 
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to assimilate what the great seers throughout the ages had 
read on the tablet of the human heart. We cannot therefore 
be far wrong in following the lead of the intellectual giant 
of the prairies. The Church and the United States have 
had too many noble exemplars to permit them to pass un- 
noticed by an oncoming generation. It was an American 
who wrote: “Lives of great men all remind us.” 


Within recent years biography has to some extent become 
a fad. The Freudian debunkers have been busy; and their 
sordid profusions have had an appeal to a certain type of 
mind. But other fascinating writers have gone into the field 
and the products of their labors have a well-merited fame. 
They have placed before us in an appealing style the leading 
characters of the world. One public librarian states that 
biography is the most popular non-fiction subject. In col- 
leges, this going-in for biography has not excited undue 
attention, except where there was strong stimulation. In a 
moderately-sized college in one semester, out of a total cir- 
culation of 5,489 books, the biographies numbered 217. In 
high schools only the exceptional students manifest a desire 
to read biography. Such reading must be brought to the 
attention of the high school students. Herein lies the occa- 
sion for this article. 


The unusual teacher accomplishes unusual results in any 
field. But it is not necessary to be an unusual teacher to 
plan a course for the year, to lay out a scheme or list of read- 
ings. A little foresight on the part of the Religion teacher 
and the American History teacher will gradually build up the 
biographical section of the library and will stimulate many 
students to profit therefrom. Religion teachers now have at 
their command a fairly large number of lives of the saints or 
of God’s heroes and, as a whole, students are glad to have 
these brought to their attention. The natural virtues ex- 
hibited in national heroes, the supernatural virtues shining 
in the lives of holy people constitute a rich mine of edifica- 
tion for the students who are properly directed. 

No chagrin need be felt by the zealous teacher if a number 
fail to profit by a course in biographical reading. After 
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finishing a life of St. Stanislaus a student wrote: “To tell 
the truth this book did not have much influence on me be- 
cause I read so many books that I do not pay much attention 
to any of them.” Another wrote of Gregory the Great: “I 
did not like this book mainly because it was written about 
old times. I do not like books about Rome.” And this view 
sometimes occurs: “I have no taste for that which does not 
deal with action.” But even in such cases the right teacher 
can make converts now and then. The mechanically minded 
student, the individual with little depth of character, and 
sometimes the normal boy simply do not “take” to books. 
There is a prejudice, especially against the lives of the saints, 
that biography is dry reading. The right type of biography 
will help to remove this prejudice, as is evidenced by the 
following report on a life of Roosevelt: “Upon reading the 
first few pages of this book I made up my mind that I did 
not and would not like it. But after reading the first chapter 
I became engrossed and I found it very interesting and I 
like the way Roosevelt handled himself in his many trials 
and dangers.” 


Granted all the difficulties that lie in the path, granted the 
easily dissipated resolutions, we perform a service to the 
students if we work on the principle that high school youths 
are impressionable, and that ideals will take root at that 
period. Father Finn used to maintain that boys are always 
idealists. The spirit of braggadocio among a few, the craze 
for adventure, the careless exterior, the absence of external 
piety, the apparent lack of self-control, the ‘“do-your-darn- 
dest” spirit of defiance, the superficial hardness—these do 
not always portray the real heart of youth. Fear, lonesome- 
ness, inferiority complexes, distrust of self, a genuine hunger 
for something better are not infrequently the gloomy inte- 
rior of that deceiving exterior. Their very flippancy may be 
a sign that they have been starved as far as soul development 
goes. The writer knows a high school student of the highest 
calibre, talented, energetic and co-operative, yet one who 
deliberately feigns buffonery to hide his real soul anxiety 
of scruples. 
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The degree to which a student is impressionable may de- 
pend on the degree of his respect for the teacher. A student 
will not always co-operate to the degree of nobility which 
he finds in a noble teacher; but he is very apt to give full 
measure of return to the mean teacher. Hearing the lazy 
teacher rant on their laziness does not spur many students 
to activity. They react to a certain extent to the tempera- 
ment and disposition of the teacher. The student (he or 
she) gives tit for tat. He never “opens up” in the presence 
of some teachers; while in the presence of others, he mani- 
fests a charming frankness. In a normal situation, with an 
average teacher, the high school student is receptive. Often 
there is a willingness to clinb the mountain of moral achieve- 
ment. This propensity will be utilized by the alert teacher 
who is seeking to clothe in human form a principle or a doc- 
trine or a code of action. The thought that the teacher is 
unselfish and square does much to dispose the student to 
think over the suggestions that come to him. 

Often the teacher ponders on the slowness of moral de- 
velopment, on the difficulty of instilling principle and char- 
acter. But have we ever stopped to measure how much of 
our effort is nullified by the devastating effects on character 
of the average conversation on the street, in the home, among 
any group. Hearsay, cheap talk, rumor, scandal, ignorant 
prejudice, gossip, kidding—all these do their share in retard- 
ing or blotting out the desire for virtue that the teacher or 
zealous parent may have aroused. It is not only human 
weakness, it is not merely proneness to evil which prevents 
high school boys and girls from advancing. The weeds and 
the cockle are permitted to grow in the student environment. 
Reflect on the results of hearing continually the following 
phrases: “All politicians are crooked,” “Nobody is straight 
nowadays,” “They are all doing it,” “It’s all right if you 
don’t get caught,” “I should worry,” “Fix the cop,” “Don’t 
let your conscience bother you,” “Don’t be a prig,” “It’s 
only natural and can’t be asin,” “The old man isn’t around,” 
“Don’t be grandmothery,” “No harm in trying it once,” 
“Church people are no better than those who never go near 
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a church,” “Look at them putting on the airs,” “I don’t want 
my child to be a wall-flower.” The usual “small talk” of 
parents and teachers has its effect on immature minds. In 
the midst of such talk and such environment, is it any won- 
der that only the exceptional students will have the fine 
moral courage to “go straight.” We cannot expect too much 
from those who have never had anything higher than Jiggs 
and Maggie, or Moon Mullins placed before them. Spiritual 
faculties can be dulled and calloused by the spirit of the 
world. In the war against such worldliness the spiritual 
courage of youth is aroused and strengthened by reading of 
the moral triumphs of others. 


Not all virtue is limited to the past. Virtue exists today. 
Ideals are being followed even in our pagan world. We are 
permitted to believe in the existence of nobility of character 
in the year 1931. He is a poor teacher who leaves the im- 
pression that he is a “laudator temporis acti.” ‘Say not: 
What thinkest thou is the cause that former times were better 
than they are now? for this manner of question is foolish” 
(Ecclestiastes, vii:11). Like rain on the drooping flower 
is the remark to the young that here and now, in our own 
times, or within the last hundred years, men and women, old 
and young, have been loyal to Christ, are overcoming the 
meanness of the world, are living Christlike lives. There- 
fore the prudent teacher will provide as many modern lives 
as possible. Too frequently we talk of what the Church did 
in the Roman Empire. The young do not live in the past but 
in the present and the future. Far better for them to know 
that Catholics are accomplishing things at this period of 
history. This does not imply that the past is to be neglected. 
The early saints are intensely interesting. But it is a matter 
of knowing how to approach a problem. To know that 
people pray today, deny themselves today, has no small 
psychological effect on the young. This impression must be 
so strongly implanted that the shocks of the future will not 
uproot it. The teacher of Religion would do well to store 
his memory with modern instances of virtue, modern accom- 
plishments for Christ, and then throw these upon the screen 
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of school life. Gradually the teacher can work in the heavier 
and earlier lives. 


Since tastes differ, some choice ought to be allowed. The 
student should feel that he is free to return a biography that 
does not appeal to him, after he has givenit a fair trial. The 
first fifty pages are not always a fair trial. If a preference 
for a certain type of life is expressed ahead of time, it should 
be fulfilled. Therefore, the teacher should be acquainted 
with all the biographies in the library. This will enable him 
to determine upon a milk or meat diet for the soul in need 
of food. Every profession or type of living should be repre- 
sented. American lives should predominate; and they need 
not all be Catholic. ‘“Whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever modest, whatsoever just, whatsoever holy, whatsoever 
lovely, whatsoever of good fame,” said St. Paul. Sorrow 
must be portrayed as well as triumph. “We are apt to forget 
that the training of the mind and soul to pity is more impor- 
tant than to indulge ourselves in admiration for the strong 
and the capable.” Where there is a prejudice against big 
books these can be saved for the better student, or assigned 
after initiation has been made into the value of biographical 
reading. There should be five or six biographies to the stu- 
dent, or at least duplicate copies. 


Opportunity should be given to the student for expressing 
in writing their impressions, favorable or unfavorable. Not 
every expression will be honest, but it is a source of satisfac- 
tion to know that one may freely say why he does not like a 
certain book. Incidentally the teacher will learn the books 
which appeal and those which do not. In the written im- 
pression it is of little value to spend time on dates, author, 
family, etc. There might be simply three or four questions 
to answer each time a book is read. ‘‘Do you, or do you not, 
consider this book to be of value to you? Give the reason 
for your answer.” “Did he (or she) retain the ideals of his 
youth?” The purpose of this question is to show that ideals 
may be carried over into adult life. A third question might 
be something like this: ‘What principle doubted by others 
did he prove workable?” Finding an answer to this ques- 
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tion, which resembles the second, will prepare them to work 
against the unfavorable environment which may surround 
them, when they see that a saint triumphed. Youth loves 
to follow a hero who can do things. The teacher should 
continually insist that saints “did things”; they accom- 
plished; they won a battle. Short excerpts from these com- 
positions might be printed in the school paper. The same 
book may not appeal in the same manner to two different 
students. If the teacher can succeed in obtaining an honest 
criticism of each book, he will also obtain an insight into the 
ambitions and ideals of the student. The teacher who lays 
stress in class upon a certain virtue or trait as worthy of 
imitation, will find that often the students pick out this 
trait in the life they are reading. 


To prepare for the doubts in the student mind, to enable 
him to react against an unfavorable environment, the fol- 
lowing list of biographies have been arranged to meet par- 
ticular needs: 


I. TO MEET THE IMPRESSION THAT CHRIST IS TOO HIGH 
ABOVE US FOR IMITATION: 


1. Paul, Hero and Saint, by G. Fink, Paulist Press. 

(Student comments on these various books are written 
in quotation marks; all comments are from high school 
students. ) 

“After one comes to the finis of the opus one does not 
yawn and sigh and remark: ‘Ho hum! I guess I am not 
cut out to be a saint.’ No, indeed. One ponders over 
the story of the human Paul and while we haven’t the 
intention of becoming a saint on the spot, we take a some- 
what different view of life and plod on just a wee bit 
more Satisfied. Modeling his life on that of the Master’s, 
Paul plodded on, unsatisfied but never dissatisfied.” 

“He proved that the greatest joy one may have on earth 
is serving God as best one can.” 


2. Peter, Commander-In-Chief, by G. Fink, Paulist Press. 


3. William Pardow of the Company of Jesus, J. B. Ward, 

Longmans. 

“This book illustrates how and what we can gain with 
Christ. Life is one temptation and discouragement after 
another, but we are being tested to see whether we stick 
or fall by the wayside.” 
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Autobiography of the Little Flower, Kenedy Co. 
Memoir of Father Stanton, by W. T. Kane, S. J. Herder 
Co. 


“A biography of such a man as Stanton will do more 
good than excellent writings of and about the world’s 
greatest men. The world heroes, we picture as above the 
ordinary strand of life, and we are in awe of their ac- 
tions; we are discouraged when it comes to imitating 
them, discouraged before we try. Stanton was a man like 
thousands of others. We want more biographies like 
Stanton’s.” 

St. Bernard, Notre Dame Series, Herder Co. 
“Tt shows us how a young man of brilliant education and 


mind gave up all worldly pleasures just for his love of 
Christ.” 


. “St. Bernard and St. Francis”: A Contrast, Catholic 


World, Dec., 1922. 


THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF CHRIST-LIKE MEN AND 
WOMEN: 


1. 


2. 


ut 


“The Wit and Humor of St. Teresa,” Catholic World, 
Sept., Oct., 1924. 


“Thomas Mulry, St. Vincent de Paul Worker,” Catholic 
W orld, July, 1916. 


. The Story of Blessed Thomas More, by a Nun, Burns, 


Oates. 


. The Blessed Friend of Youth, Don Bosco, by N. Boyton, 


S. J., Macmillan Co. 
Don Bosco, by Crispolti-Austen, Benziger. 

“His love of poverty did not degrade him; he was 
known and loved by many well-to-do people.” 

“He proved that one can be a friend of God and loved 
by men.” 


. Cardinal Gibbons, by Smith & Fitzpatrick, O’Donovan Co., 


Baltimore. 

“He never tried to force his opinions on others; and 
people like him for this. He proved that more success 
could be gained by fair play and gentle words than by 
condemnation of the people concerned.” 


. St. Francis of Assisi. 


Everybody's St. Francis, by M. F. Egan, Century Co. 
Little Brother Francis of Assisi, by M. Williams, Mac- 
millan. 

St. Francis of Assisi, by Jorgensen, Herder Co. 

St. Francis of Assisi by G. Chesterton, Herder Co. 
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“This book is worth while for it shows how you can 
change your life completely if you have a longing to 
do so.” 


. A Life of St. Francis Xavier, by M. T. Kelly, Herder Co. 


“T liked this book, because although most religious books 
are dry, this one appeals to all boys because of the way 
in which it is written—adventure.” 

Sister Mary of St. Philip, by a Sister of Notre Dame, 
Longmans. 


III. COURAGE IN THE SERVICE OF CHRIST: 


1. 


nN 


on 


10. 


11. 
12. 








A Modern Martyr ('T. Venard), Maryknoll Press. 

“I enjoyed this book. It was different. It dealt with 
what a man accomplished for Christ rather than for men. 
It was novel to me, and therein, I suppose, was also the 
cause for some of its fascination. It showed that saints 
are not entirely a thing of the past, that they can exist 
today.” 


. For the Faith, Life of Just de Bretenieres, Maryknoll, 


N. Y. 

“T liked it because it was written of a saint who lived 
in our own day, and I liked it most of all because it brings 
out such a beautiful character of a saint. It brings one 
to the thought of following his example.” 


. Bishop England (material can be taken from his life by 


Guilday). 


. The Jesuit Martyrs of N. America, J. J. Wynne, S. J., 


Universal Knowledge Press. 


. Mercier, The Fighting Cardinal of Belgium, Kellogg, Ap- 


pleton Co. 


. St. Ignatius of Loyola, Pollen, S.J., Kenedy Co. 
. Felix Westerwoudt, Herder Co. 
. Father Marquette, Thwaites, Appleton Co. 


“This laborer for Christ proved that we do not play a 
losing game if we live solely for Christ.” 


. Frederiic Ozanam, A. Dunn, Washbourne. 


Columbus, Kerr, Herder Co. 

“It demonstrates that it is worth while to have the 
courage of your convictions, to persevere toward the ob- 
ject of your search. All enterprise is materially helped 
when God’s aid is sought and won.” 


Joan of Arc. Any one of the lives. 


Father De Smet, by E. Laveille, Kenedy. 
“T have gotten one thing from this book, and that is 
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that if a boy has a call to the religious life, he should re- 
spond to it and cultivate it.” 
13. Father Price of Maryknoll, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


THE POWER OF GRACE: 


. The Curé of Ars, K. O’Meara, Herder. 
. “Brother Dutton,” Catholic World, Sept. 1931, p. 725. 
Father Damien of Molakai, by May Quinlan, Herder. 
Therese Neumann, by Von Lama, Pustet. 
. Matt Talbot, by J. A. Glynn, Catholic Truth Society, 
Dublin. 
“He proved that a common man and a laborer can work 
and still have time for prayer, can indeed reform.” 
6. St. Augustine. 

“He not merely proved theoretically, but demonstrated 
practically, that the greatest intellect is powerless to find 
and understand the truths of religion unless it have grace 
from God.” “This book represents an argument in favor 
of the efficacy of prayer.” 

7. “Brother Joseph of Molakai,” Columbia, March, 1926. 
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PURITY: 


1. Margaret Sinclair, by F. A. Forbes, Herder. 
2. St. Aloysius by Martindale, America Press. 

“He proved that one can triumph over the greatest ob- 
stacles to follow one’s vocation. He proved that one can 
rule one’s passions; and he showed the power of prayer.” 

3. St. Gabriel, Passionist, by Fr. Camillus, C.P., Kenedy. 
4. Father William Doyle, by A. O’Rahilly, Longmans, Green. 

“T liked this biography because it showed me how even 
a man in the twentieth century can live a saintly life. He 
proved that men still love Christ.” 





ZEALOUS CATHOLIC AND SUCCESS: 


. Mr. Riordan, Dolphin Press, 1305 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

. Matthew Carey. 

“Governor M. H. Glynn,” Catholic World, Feb., 1925. 

. Joseph Haydn, by F. X. Hacker, Ave Maria Press, Notre 
Dame, Ind. , 

“From a religious point of view he proved that it is 

possible to be in the world and not of the world.” 

5. Great Catholic Laymen, by Horgan, Herder. 

6. Al Smith, by Pringle, Macy Masius, N. Y. 

“His success was marked by the fact that he did not 
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refuse the path of Christ to gain materially.” 

“He proved that a man can be a good character and 
get high in the world.” 

“He taught me to take the bitter with the sweet and 
not to give up, but to expect long years of labor before 
success.” 


. William Bourke Cockran, In the Name of Liberty, Put- 


nam’s. 


VII. THE FAITH OF GREAT SCIENTISTS: 


3 


2. 


3. 


“Mendel,” Catholic World, April, 1926. 
Life of Pasteur, by R. R. Vallery, Doubleday. 
H. Fabre. 


VIII. CHRIST’S FRIENDS AMONG THE WRITERS. 


1. Father A. Ryan, His Poems, Kenedy. 

2. Father Tabb, F. A. Litz, Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 

3. Joyce Kilmer, Holliday, Doubleday. 

4. Francis Thompson, E. Meynell (Revised edition, 1926) 
Scribner’s. 

5. Recollections of a Happy Life, M. F. Egan, Doran Co. 

6. Alice Meynell, by Viola Meynell. 

7. Chesterton, 

8. Belloc. 

9. Father Finn, S.J., As told by himself, Benziger. 





. Thomas Aquinas. 


“Others think brass and self assurance are necessary to 
success. ‘Thomas possessed the virtue of meekness and 
humility to a very high degree, and yet became a doctor 
of the Church. Others think wealth is necessary to hap- 
piness. Thomas refused the seat of an abbacy. He re- 
fused the income of a monastery and the position of arch- 
bishop, and yet he was most happy in his love for God.” 


. R. H. Benson, Confessions of a Convert, Longmans, 


Green. 


. “Katherine E. Conway,” Catholic World, Feb., 1927; Jan., 


1928 


. T. A. Daly. 

4. Recollections of a Happy Life, by M. F. Egan, Doran Co. 
. Repplier, Agnes, Bookman, June, 1927, p. 410ff. 

. “St. Therese of Lisieux and Francis Thompson,” Month, 


Jan., 1930. 
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IX. THE TRIUMPH OF IDEALS IN BUSINESS: 


i. 


z 
3. From Immigrant to Inventor (Pupin), Scribner’s. 


5. 


Romantic Rise of a Great American (J. Wanamaker), 
Harper Co. 


In One Man's Life (Vail), Harper Co. 


“The unflinching idealism of this Serb immigrant is 
an incentive of the highest type to American boys.” 


. Americanization of Edward Bok, Scribner’s. 


“He proved that there is a place for an idealist in busi- 
ness.” 

“He taught me that old, old lesson—that hard work is 
the way to success.” 


Up From Slavery, B. T. Washington, Doubleday. 


X. STATESMEN AND WARRIORS OF HONOR: 


:. 


Life of Robert E. Lee for Boys, Hamilton, Houghton- 

Mifflin. 

Lee, The American, G. Bradford, Houghton-Mifflin. 
“One should try to live such a life of peacefulness and 

contentment of heart, passing up sorrow with a smile, 

never flinching from duty,.ever ready and with a heart 

open to all.” 


. Lincoln, A Man For The Ages, 1. Bacheller, Bobbs, Mer- 


rill Co. 

Abraham Lincoln, The Boy And The Man, Morgan, Mac- 
millan. 

Free Forever, H. W. Morrow. 

Boy’s Life of Abraham Lincoln, Nicolay, Century Co. 

“He never forgot his old friends, and I think this is a 
good thing to practice because friends are better than 
money.” 

“This book had quite an influence on me, because it 
brought out one thing—no matter how big Lincoln got, 
he never considered himself too big to learn. He was 
always a learner. This shows his great humility.” 


. Theodore Roosevelt, W. R. Thayer, Grosset & Dunlap. 


Boys’ Life of Theodore Roosevelt, Hagedorn, Harper. 

“Many people believed that it was impossible to be 
active in politics and be square. Teddy was active a long 
time and could not be turned from what he thought was 
the just path.” 

“A crook was a crook to him regardless whether he had 
Wall Street behind him or not.” 

“This book proved more conclusively to me that a real 
man is a just man, and a man of action; and that right 
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is right in every walk of life. It is encouraging to be 
able to look back and see a man, worthy of the name, who 
has tried the principles which are taught to me and found 
them workable. It leaves the impulse to strive harder 
for these principles in the future.” 

“Those connected with him appreciated his ‘never-say- 
die.’ ” 

4. The Conqueror (A. Hamilton) by G. Atherton, F. A. 
Stokes Co. 

“The main influence this book had on me was to 
strengthen my desire to do something for my country. It 
gave me a longing to enter the fight with those who wish 
to build up the nation on an honest basis.” 

5. John Marshall. 

“His long, hard climb from simple pioneer life to the 
rank of one of the foremost statesmen could only be ac- 
complished by indomitable courage, steadfastness and per- 
severence; yet his many adversities only strengthened 
him as the strong gales toughen the gnarled oak on the 
high precipice.” 

. Daniel Boone, Wilderness Scout, White, Doubleday Co. 
. We, Charles Lindbergh, Putnam. 
9. Mussolini. 

“Tt shows that no matter how difficult the undertaking 
may be, perseverence and force of character and prudence 
triumph.” 

10. The Crossing (G. R. Clark), Churchill. 
11. Marshall Foch. 


The list of books referred to in this article is by no means 
exhaustive. It is meant to be merely suggestive of a method 
that might be followed. The teacher can easily determine 
the ideals which are lacking in a particular class. Then he 
can arrange to give preference to the type of biographies 
which will meet the particular need. A number of good lives 
have been omitted from this list because they belong to the 
college field or the seminary field. A few of the heavier lives 


Pa been included for the benefit of the more capable stu- 
ents. 


The Catholic Church throughout her history is the most 
amazing phenomenon that can be presented to the human 
mind. Many claim that phases of her life can be explained 
along natural lines. But holiness, sanctity, is something 
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which no other organization seems to share with the Church. 
Our one object in living is to honor God by becoming holy, 
becoming like His Son. Sanctity is a great achievement; it 
is an heroic accomplishment. Christ-likeness is one of the 
great marvels among human deeds. It is easy for us to ad- 
mire the integrity of Washington, the honor of Hamilton, 
the gentleness of Lee, the heart of Lincoln, the energy of 
Roosevelt. The United States is rich in such an inherit- 
ance. But we are so woefully ignorant of our far greater 
inheritance of supernaturalized lives. Once these accom- 
plishments are presented to the adolescent mind we may 
hope for a better tone in our spiritual living. But the saints 
must be properly written for the adolescent. One boy wrote 
of St. Dominic: “I was disappointed in this biography. I 
feel that the life of such a great saint could be told in a more 
interesting manner.” Just because a saint is a triumph of 
grace, is an accomplishment of divine forces, is no reason why 
he should not be presented in a human way that is interest- 
ing. Meanwhile, adults should become better acquainted 
with lives of the saints and should retell the incidents to the 
young. In how many homes is there an effort to hold up 
before an admiring gaze of innocent hearts the story of divine 
wonder, supernatural accomplishment, spiritual deeds of 
God’s heroes? Because many of the lives of the saints are 
dry, is no excuse why adults could not go through them and 
draw illustrations for conversation, for talks, for discussion. 
Many a Catholic has never read a life of a saint. Certainly, 
no student should go through a Catholic high school without 
being brought into contact with some of the more interesting 
lives. 


In many cases the noble resolutions will seem to vanish all 
too quickly. The unselfish desire to be like the saint, the 
impulse to go and do likewise are forgotten in the humdrum 
of daily excitements. Sadlier publishes My Character Book 
by Campion-Horan which provides a means of making good 
resolutions permanent, and a means of analyzing the vari- 
ous traits that go to make up character. Assignments can 
be given which will aid in deepening any noble resolution. 
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But even if the teacher finds no immediate results, an im- 
pression may have been made. Years may elapse before 
the seed breaks forth. Within another year or so a native 
American will leave these shores and attempt to aid in carry- 
ing on the work of Christ in the Orient. His going forth will 
be partially the result of a grace that was given to him a 
decade ago or more as he mused over a biography given to 
him in the early years of his high school course. Those who 
saw him at that time thought perhaps that his ambitions 
went no higher than the position of quarterback which he 
held on a football team. But the fire of heroic devotion was 
burning deep. He is now aflame with the hope of directing 
a higher type of play—the play of God’s graces upon the 
souls of Chinese. 





ARTICLES IN THE COMING MAY ISSUE 





Religion Problems of College Students; Character 
Training; Expediency in Religion Teaching; The 
Religion Curriculum of the Elementary School; A 
High School Course of Study; Reaction to This New 
Course of Study in Religion; Our Duties to the 
Neighbor; A Unit for High School Religion; A Pro- 
gram for Vocation Week. 














CATHOLIC EDUCATION AND THE TEACHER 
OF RELIGION 


ELLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul University 


Do the boys and girls in our Catholic schools understand 
and appreciate what is meant by a Catholic education? A 
large majority of them, without doubt, have a strong feeling 
of loyalty to their schools and teachers. Some of them are 
intelligent in regard to the purpose, process and let us say, 
desired outcomes of a good Catholic education. Nevertheless, 
as thinking Catholics we must admit that there are thousands 
of apparently educated Catholics who have no understand- 
ing or appreciation of Catholic education. While it is pos- 
sible that some of us may have to clarify our personal think- 
ing in regard to just what Catholic education is supposed 
to be, there is also a need to make the pupils of all levels of 
our schools understand in detail the general question of 
Catholic education. If the reader recalls the curricula of the 
various levels of our school system—elementary, high school 
and college—he may raise the question just where in the 
course of study should such a problem be presented. The 
purpose of the present paper is to suggest it as a very definite 
teaching unit of study to the teacher of Religion, particularly 
to eighth grade teachers, the third and fourth year high 
school teacher of Religion and the college instructor. 

It hardly seems possible that the school is justified in 
waiting until the close of the high school period or the col- 
lege in order to make the Catholic pupil or student intelligent 
in regard to a question that is so very important for the wel- 
fare of the individual members of the Church. One could 
not expect the child of the elementary school to understand 
and appreciate all phases of the problem; nevertheless some 
understanding of Catholic education should be given to the 
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boys and girls in our elementary schools. It is not enough 
for them to feel that the Catholic school is superior to all 
other schools because their parents, teachers or pastors have 
declared it so. In this paper there will be listed several phases 
of the general problem that the writer feels should be familiar 
to the senior high school pupil. The teacher of the seventh 
and eighth grades will find that some of these topics can be 
adapted easily to the elementary school level. If it is our 
desire to have our boys and girls devoted to Catholic educa- 
tion in a way that will be productive of greatest good to in- 
dividuals in particular, and to the Church in general, then we 
must not expect them to rely solely on their love and ad- 
miration for their teachers or the sweeping statement that 
Catholic schools are best. The type of loyalty to Catholic 
education that the teacher should desire to see is one that 
will make the pupil eager to attend Catholic schools himself 
and willing to undergo privations in order to attend not only 
a Catholic elementary school and high school but even a 
Catholic college or professional school. Later, the pupil who 
learned in school to understand thoroughly the various ques- 
tions relative to Catholic education will be a loyal supporter 
of it in the various ways that this loyalty should be mani- 
fested by the laity. On the other hand, the pupil who, during 
the course of the elementary school and high school, has not 
learned to understand Catholic education as an important 
factor in the life of every Catholic, is in many cases likely 
to select a public or non-Catholic private school for the later 
years of his education. Not only are such individuals with- 
drawn from the influences of Catholic education but it 
frequently happens that they draw a number of others with 
them. 


While it is possible that parents may be to blame for sons 
and daughters attending non-Catholic institutions of learn- 
ing, nevertheless if the boys and girls who are in Catholic 
schools today were capable of presenting the question of 
Catholic education to their parents, many fathers and 
mothers would be induced by their children themselves to 
select Catholic schools. In addition, if the present generation 
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of children in our schools can be made intelligent in regard 
to the important problem of Catholic education there is 
every hope that the next generation of parents will be more 
intelligent and appreciative of Catholic education. Many 
Catholic parents who are sending their sons and daughters 
to non-Catholic schools without adequate reason are doing 
so because they do not realize the harm that such an educa- 
tion may bring to their children and the extent to which they 
are depriving these same children of the advantages of a 
Catholic education. 


As was mentioned above the present writer believes that 
this very important problem should be presented to our 
pupils at all levels of the Catholic school system. Students 
in our colleges should understand and study the encyclical of 
our Holy Father on the Christian Education of Youth. Much 
of the same encyclical can be studied by the boys and girls 
in our high schools. It is not sufficient for youth to have the 
problem of Catholic education presented to them annually 
during one or several periods of Education Week. Neither 
children nor adults can master the various phases of this 
problem during a few short periods. It is a question that 
requires study on the part of the individual. Just as our 
boys and girls must read and study units in history and eco- 
nomics for themselves if there is to be any individual 
accomplishment, the same must be done in regard to 
Catholic education. Not only must the teacher explain it 
but he must plan the study of his pupils in such a way that 
every individual will tackle it as a learning job for himself; 
in other words, our high school boys and girls must get an 
adequate understanding of the various problems related to 
Catholic education. 


The youth who has assimilated this problem in a Catholic 
secondary school will understand the purposes of Catholic 
education and the specific reasons for the existence of our 
schools. Not only should our students understand the positive 
reasons for attending Catholic institutions of learning, but 
they should know of the probable harm that will befall the 
Catholic who attends non-Catholic schools. Our youth should 
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understand that Catholic schools exist by positive law and 
command expressed in papal encyclicals, briefs, the pro- 
nouncements of the Sacred Congregations and the explicit 
teachings of the Bishops, and that refusal to abide by the 
teaching of the Church puts one in great danger of loss of 
faith. 

If the teachers of Religion in our Catholic schocls do not 
assume the responsibility of making our boys and girls in- 
telligent in regard to the various problems related to Catholic 
education, where, in the curriculum of our schools will they 
receive adequate direction in regard to this problem? It is 
customary for our churches to have sermons on Catholic edu- 
cation just before the opening of each school year; neverthe- 
less, one cannot expect either youth or adults to become 
actually intelligent in regard to this problem during the short 
period of twenty minutes’ instruction. Thousands of parents 
manifest their devotedness to Catholic education by sending 
their children to Catholic schools; however, these same 
parents would make even a greater contribution to their 
generation if they were adequately prepared to present to 
their children and others the general problem of Catholic 
education. 

Not only must our pupils understand why Catholic schools 
exist but they must learn that fathers and mothers are 
obliged under pain of serious sin to provide to the best of 
their ability for the religious welfare of their children. But 
how many of our high school boys and girls know that in 
the general law of the Church there is the following state- 
ment? 


From childhood on the faithful must be so educated that not 
only are they taught nothing contrary to faith or morals, but that 
religious and moral training take the chief place. 


High school teachers, in particular, should aim to take 
Catholic youth appreciative of the attempts of Catholic 
higher education to provide for the various vocational needs 
of Catholic youth. Our high school boys and girls should 
understand that the work that is done in Catholic colleges 
and universities endeavors to have a distinct character of 
its own. In understanding the relation of the Catholic re- 
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ligion and philosophy to almost every course in the college 
the student will comprehend more clearly the reasons for the 
existence of the Catholic college. The boys and girls attend- 
ing our schools should understand the attacks that have been 
made on Catholic education in the past and in the present, 
and they should be able to answer these attacks. Further- 
more, they should be taught to scrutinize proposed legisla- 
tion in order that Catholic education may not suffer because 
of unjust laws. Finally, study should be made in the Catholic 
school of ways and means of advancing Catholic education. 
Our Holy Father in the encyclical on The Christian Educa- 
tion of Youth speaks of those men and women, members of 
the laity, who are engaged as teachers in Catholic schools; 
of them Pius XI says, they “are worthy of praise and en- 
couragement as most excellent and powerful auxiliaries of 
Catholic Action.” At present, Catholic schools are forced to 
employ many lay teachers; in pointing out to our pupils the 
ways in which they may contribute to the advancement 
of Catholic education it would not be amiss to recommend 
to those who are particularly intelligent and with personality 
suitable for teaching, the possibility of doing good as lay 
teachers in the Catholic school field. 


In teaching the unit “Catholic Education” to high school 
students the writer uses the following outline of topics: 


Catholic Education and Catholic Action. What is a Catholic 
Education? Specific Reasons for the Existence of Catholic 
Schools. Encyclical Letter of Pius XI on the “Christian Educa- 
tion of Youth.” The Non-Catholic Attitude Toward Religious 
and Moral Education. The Duties of Parents. Statistical Data 
on Catholic Education in the United States. Types of Catholic 
Education. Catholic Schools Are Thoroughly American. Attacks 
on Catholic Education. The Rights of Parents to Educate Their 
Children. Attitude of Catholics Toward Public and Non-Catholic 
Private Schools. Catholic School Teachers. Lay Teachers in 
Catholic Schools. The Future of Catholic Education. How to 
Advance Catholic Education. 


Many of the topics listed above are presented in the back 
numbers of the V. C. W.C. Review, and in the various 
pamphlets of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 




















Theology for the Teacher 




















SOME MISUSES OF THE TONGUE 
SACERDOS 


Questions are often put to teachers about the sinfulness 
of certain forms of speech that reflect no credit on the intelli- 
gence or piety of the users. Obsenity, profanity, even blas- 
phemy are all too common faults from which even Catholics 
are not exempt. Much of such talk, while not necessarily sin- 
ful, is far from edifying and every effort should be made to 
impress our children with the necessity of using their tongues 
or the precious gift of speech for purposes worthy of their 
dignity as children of God. It is hardly necessary here to 
stress commendation of the Holy Name Society for boys and 
to use such other means as are available to prevent the grow- 
ing habit of profanity and indecent speech among girls. 

The Second Commandment forbidding the use of God’s 
name in vain finds its most serious violation in blasphemy, 
which is defined as speech that insults or derides God, at- 
tributing to Him something that is opposed to His perfection 
or denying something that is essentially His. All formal blas- 
phemy is a mortal sin because of the infinite Majesty of God 
which it attacks. No list, complete or incomplete, of blas- 
phemous expressions can be presented here, the postal au- 
thorities might ban the Journal if we did so—but common 
usage determines to a large extent whether a given expression 
is intended or understood as an insult to the Almighty. In 
this, as in the case of serious matters, inadvertence may be a 
reason for regarding the sin as merely venial in a given case. 
Certain familiar phrases in their etymological origin were 
blasphemous, but in their disguised, softened and contracted 
form of the present have lost that character and are adjudged 
not even irreverent. In case of doubt, specific instances 
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might easily be referred to one’s confessor for settlement. 
Serious complaints against God’s justice in sending one afflic- 
tions or in the dispensations of Providence take on the malice 
of blasphemy and a warning against that kind of talk is whol- 
ly opportune. 

Taking the name of God in vain, that is, the irreverent use 
of God’s name without insulting or derisive intent is sinful, 
but according to theologians it is not mortal unless it contains 
an element of formal contempt or anger against God. This is 
true likewise with regard to the holy name of Jesus. Catholic 
instinct rebels particularly against any profanation here and 
scandal will quite generally aggravate the guilt in such a 
case. 

Vulgar and obscene talk should be an object of special 
care on the part of our teachers. The sex topic seems to have 
become all too common even in mixed company and may 
easily lead to mortal sin whenever there is near danger of 
consenting to unlawful pleasure that may be associated with 
it. While there is no need of overstating things or of forming 
a false conscience, a vigorous stand should be taken in this 
matter of sinful speech and reference made to the very severe 
punishments meted out in the Old Law and in earlier Chris- 
tian centuries against it, particularly in cases of blasphemy. 
“He that blasphemeth the name of the Lord, dying let him 
die,” says the Scripture (Levit., XXIV). 




















Teaching the Public School Child 

















THE MANUAL OF RELIGIOUS VACATION SCHOOLS 


The new edition of this Manual has just been released 
from the press, prepared by the Committee on Revision, 
Rev. Leon A. McNeill, Editor, Rev. Felix N. Pitt, Rev. 
Aloysius J. Heeg, S. J. and Rev. Leroy S. Callahan. The 
Foreword is written by the Rt. Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., 
L.L.D., Bishop of Great Falls, Montana, to whom this new 
edition has been most rightly dedicated. Bishop O’Hara is 
the founder of the Catholic Rural Life Movement in the 
United States. 


The Introduction presents the general problem of the re- 
ligious vacation school. In the United States there are about 
ten thousand groups of Catholic children without schools. 
For instance, in the state of New York there are 971 school- 
less churches; in the state of Illinois there are 420, and in the 
state of Massachusetts there are 424 of these churches. Not 
only does the Introduction of the Manual explain the vaca- 
tion school problem, but it gives, in detail, directions that will 
assist materially those who are preparing for the religious 
vacation school. 


The Manual has courses for the primary grades, the inter- 
mediate grades and the junior high school grades and offers 
suggestions for the vacation instruction of senior high school 
pupils. For each of the courses presented the vacation school 
is given two section alternatives; this arrangement is most 
desirable. The first section of the primary course is for the 
children who are not old enough to make their First Holy 
Communion while the second section of the primary course is 
designed for those children who are to prepare for their First 
Holy Communion. It is in the plan of the Committee on Re- 
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vision to issue the courses for the intermediate grades and the 
junior high school 8rades in three sections in order that there 


course. 


Primary, intermediate and junior high school courses are 
printed in chart form. The column arrangement is designed 


The Primary Course is divided into two sections, Section I for 
children who are not old enough to make their First Holy Com- 
munion, and Section II for children who are Preparing for First 
Holy Communion. No attempt is made to give the children thorough 
and complete religious instruction, The teacher must be satisfied 
with teaching the prayers, with acquainting the children with re- 
ligious truths according to their capacity, and with training to 
virtue and the Practice of religion in those things which can be 
immediately functional in the lives of the children. 

From the very first day, the teacher should strive to foster the 
love of God in the hearts of the children. Each day simple talks 
on God and His love for little children should be given. In this 


Instructions must be almost entirely oral. In Many instances it 
will be found that members of the class cannot read. All instruction 
with this group should begin with things the child knows already, 
his home, his environment, etc, The little ones cannot grasp much 
at a time, and to them Points of doctrine and Practice are uninterest- 
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ing unless vitalized by something which appeals to the imagination, 
eg., stories, pictures, dramatizations, sandtable projects, etc. 

The various acts should be memorized in the short form, i, e., 
the Acts of Faith, Love, Hope and Contrition. The time is too 
short to teach the long traditional forms and it is not necessary to 
do so. The shorter forms are quickly and easily learned, and above 
all they can be understood by the children. 

In teaching prayers, there must be drill, but the teacher should 
carefully distinguish between the prayers as a lesson and the prayers 
as an act. The children should be made to understand that in the 
lesson they learn how to speak to God, and in the act of prayer 
they are speaking to Him. 

In some places, daily Mass will not be possible. Even where it 
is possible, it should not be made obligatory for the children to 
attend ; nor should they be bribed in any way by the offer of prizes 
or anything of that sort to attend. In the very beginning, they 
should be instructed on the Mass and taught to pray the Mass, 
taught to understand to the best of their ability what it all means 
and then they will want to attend. Teaching them by practice to 
pray the Mass is preferable to the recitation of the rosary during 
Mass. The rosary might be said during the practice and handwork 
period on certain days just as the Way of the Cross is said on 
Friday. 

In addition to the specific courses published in the Manual, 
there are suggestions for hand work and visual education 
materials. Health and recreation programs to be used during 
the vacation school are also given. 


While the Rural Life Bureau of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference (1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.) has sponsored The Manual of Religious 
Vacation Schools the courses presented in it are for the city 
as well as the rural district. They may be used most advan- 
tageously in those city vacation schools that provide religious 
training for Catholic children attending public schools. 




















Religious Training in the Home 




















AUTHORITY IN FAMILY EDUCATION AND THE 
BEST MEANS FOR SECURING ITS 
RECOGNITION * 





Eprtors’ Note: It is the desire of the International Institute of Home 
Education to circulate everywhere the reports of the Congress held last July 
at Liége. A resumé of the resolutions of the Congress were printed in the 
March issue of the JourNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 





The Fourth International Congress recommends the fol- 
lowing to parents: 


To educate themselves by books, magazines and conferences. 


To share in the training of the teachers by study circles, Par- 
ents’ Associations, etc., that each may learn by the oth- 
er’s experience. 

To learn how to consider their children, to know their con- 
stitution and disposition that they may better under- 
stand and help them. 

To know how to put the child before self. 

To acquire themselves self control and equibility and to avoid 
irritability. 

To be polite to their children so that they, too, may learn 
politeness. 

To study to maintain a good mutual understanding and har- 
monious treatment by frequent consultations between 
parents and teachers. 


_ * Social Progress by Improvement in the Methods of Home Education, pp. 
8, 9. Brussels, Belgium: International Institute of Home Education, 1930. 
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To know the laws of heredity, that they may not ask more 
of a child than he is capable of giving. 

Always to respect the child as a person. 

To aid the child to develop and attain to his real personality. 

To correct without crushing. 

Not to be hasty and “snap” at the children. 

Always to speak the truth. 

To be patient. 

Never to confound reflection with hesitation, authority with 
arbitrariness, kindness with indulgence, love with sen- 
timentality. 

To learn to love the children for their own sakes and not for 
their parents’. 

To be loved, that they may be obliged and trusted. 

To know how to inspire confidence. 

Authority in early years should be exercised in training the 
will of the child by unconscious exercise and the acquisi- 
tion of good habits. 

Authority after infancy should tend to train the growing will 
of the child to voluntary co-operation. 

Never give hesitating orders, but firm and loving, seasonable 
but determined. 

Know what is really wanted and insist upon it with kindness 
and a smile. 

To put the child’s good first. 

Authority pre-supposes a greater in authority. 

To have a sense of authority parents must struggle cease- 
lessly after greater perfection, to educate themselves 

that they may educate, to raise themselves that they 

may bring up their children. 











Research Investigations 














Spiritual Searchlights. A Report on the Sixth Religious 
Survey, Villanova College. Villanova, Pennsylvania: Vil- 
lanova College Bulletin, Feb., 1931. Pp. 88. 


The sixth religious survey of Villanova College, made 
for the school year 1929-1930, is published as the February, 
1931 Bulletin of the above mentioned college. While the 
fifth religious survey of this institution was published in a 
series of letters distributed among the students during the 
first six months of the school year, Villanova, in publishing 
the present survey, has returned to the bulletin form but 
including in it nine letters addressed to the student and based 
on the data of the survey. The questionnaire form from 
which the data given in this bulletin were obtained was given 
to the students to answer during the time of the annual re- 
treat. Approximately six hundred questionnaires were dis- 
tributed; a little more than half were answered and returned. 
Father E. V. Stanford, O.S.A., who prepared the survey for 
publication, states that those who answered the question- 
naire represent a typical cross section of the entire student 
body. An inspection of the table presenting data on the 
number who answered the questionnaire shows that the four 
scholastic groups in the university were well represented, as 
well as a good sampling of both day and resident students. 


The answers to the various questions in the questionnaire 
have been grouped in the report under two general headings: 
(1) What the College does for the student? (2) What the 
student does for himself? This division was based on the 
theory that in the first group of questions the activity of the 
college was the dominant note, while in the second group the 
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activity of the student dominated. Answers to the following 

twelve questions are reported in Part I: 

(1) Why did you come to Villanova? 

(2) Did you attend a Catholic grade school? Catholic high school? 

(3) Have you improved from a religious point of view since com- 
ing to Villanova? 

(4) What religious activity of the college has been of most help 
to your 

(5) What do you consider the greatest danger to morals at the 
College? 

(6) Do vou think the “Clean Speech” campaign accomplished any 
good results? 


(7) What influence, other than the Sacraments of Penance and 
the Holy Eucharist, has aided you to lead a better life? 


(8) How are you influenced in your religious attitude by the ex- 
ample of others? 


(9) In what particular ways have the instructions given to you in 
Confession been of help to you? 


(10) Of what particular benefit to you was last year’s retreat? 

(11) Do you prefer that the results of this survey be published, as 
was done last year, in the form of “letters” rather than in 
booklet form? 

In Part II the following fourteen questions are presented 
first in tabular form and then giving students’ remarks in the 
exact words of individuals: 

(1) Frequent Communion. 

(2) Infrequent Communion. 

(3) About how often did vou receive the Sacraments during your 
last summer vacation ? 

(4) About how often did you receive the Sacraments during the 

Christmas holidays? 

(5) How often do you attend Mass on week-days in addition to 

appointed day? 

(6) Do you say regularly morning and evening prayers? 

(7) How often do you pray for your parents, living or dead? 

(8) Do you consciously try to exercise your will power daily? 

(9) What efforts do you make to strengthen will power? 

(10) Catholic Reading. 
(11) Reasons assigned for not reading a Catholic newspaper or 
magazine. 
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(12) Reasons assigned for not giving regularly and generously to 
Mission Collection. 


(13) Truthfulness, temperance, cleanliness of health and speech. 
(14) Certain recreations and their reactions, 


In addition, both the questions in Parts I and II are ac- 
companied by Father Stanford’s interpretation of the data 
presented. 

In the APppENDIx of the book are eight letters addressed 
to the student on the following topics: 


(1) It Depends Upon Yourself; (2) Have you the Cour- 
age of Your Convictions? (3) Confession; (4) What Profit 
—Villanova; (5) Clean Speech; (6) Reading for Profit; 
(7) Mother and Dad; (8) The Religious Survey. 

The bulletin, Spiritual Searchlights, was printed for pri- 
vate use at Villanova College. As Father Stanford men- 
tions in his preface it not only gives students an opportunity 
for a practical examination of conscience but it presents to 
the religious director an abundance of fact material for re- 
flection and direction. In printing the results of each re- 
ligious survey Villanova believes that not only does it inten- 
sify the results of the study and give them permanent form 
but it provides inspirational reading for students. Father 
Stanford mentions in his foreword that a limited number of 
copies of the bulletin have been printed to take care of re- 
quests from spiritual directors and other interested persons. 


Religious Survey 1930-31, Bulletin of the University of 
Notre Dame, XXVI:1, March, 1931. Pp. 174. 


We have just received the very recently published Relig- 
ious Survey of the University of Notre Dame; this is the 
ninth survey made by that institution, and represents the 
tenth year of its systematic study of the spiritual problems 
of students. Data for this report were obtained during two 
weeks of the month of March, 1930 from questionnaires 
answered by 772 students; at the time the investigation was 
made there were approximately 2,600 lay Catholic students 
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in residence at the University. The replies represent a sam- 
pling of about thirty per cent of the study body. The de- 
partment that handles the work of the religious survey lim- 
its the number of replies to about 750 because of the unusual 
time necessary for analyzing the returns. The Introduction 
to the survey is written by Rev. John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., 
Prefect of Religion. In a spirit of humility he describes the 
blessings that have come to Notre Dame during the past ten 
years and the accompanying improvement in the spiritual 
tone of the student body. The report is divided into five 
chapters. 


Chapter I represents data on “Sacramental Aids”: (1) 
How often have you received the Sacraments since Septem- 
ber? (2) When did you last attend the Sacraments? (3) 
Were you ever a daily communicant? For how long? (4) 
What caused you to discontinue the practice? (5) If you 
are not a daily communicant, why don’t you try it for two 
weeks? (6) What do you do to keep up your devotion at 
Holy Communion? (7) Has daily Communion helped you 
in your studies? (8) What was your class average in the 
semester examinations? (9) Remarks on frequent Commu- 
nion. (10) What has perpetual adoration meant to you? 
(11) What is your attitude towards the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance? (12) How do you prepare for Confession? (13) 
Have you a clear idea of what constitutes sin? (14) Have 
you ever analyzed the Act of Contrition and reflected on its 
meaning? (15) Do you fear hell more than you love God? 


In Chapter II the following questions are presented on 
“Extra-Sacramental Means of Grace”: (1) What import- 
ance do you attach to prayer? (2) How do you overcome dis- 
traction in prayer? (3) Do you ever practice meditation? 
(4) How often do you visit the Blessed Sacrament? The 
Grotto? (5) Has your devotion to the Blessed Virgin in- 
creased at Notre Dame? To any other saint? (6) What 
do you do for the Poor Souls? (7) Do you pray to your 
Guardian Angel? (8) Have you ever sought spiritual advice 
outside of the confessional? With what results? (9) Are 
you consistent in following spiritual reading? (10) Have 
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you derived much instruction from the sermons here? Much 
inspiration? (11) Have you ever had occasion to defend 
your religion? How did you acquit yourself? (12) Would 
you like to have a required religion course for four years? 

Chapter III gives data on ‘““Home Influences”: (1) Did 
you attend a Catholic grade school? High School? (2) 
Did your high school neglect any important feature of your 
training? (3) Are you a credit to your mother? (4) Do 
your parents get much satisfaction out of your vacations? 
(5) Are you just to your parents in the matter of spending? 
(6) Has your girl had good home training? (7) Do your 
parents approve of your girl? Is she a Catholic? 

In Chapter IV students’ replies to “Disposition and In- 
clinations” are given: (1) What is your objective in going 
to college? Are you fulfilling it? (2) Do you feel that you 
area man? Do you act like one always? (3) Do you love 
comfort? (4) Are you satisfied with what Lenten sacrifice 
you are making? (5) How much time do you waste each 
day? (6) Are you inclined to delay action in correcting 
faults? In taking up practices of piety? (7) Are you in- 
clined to rest on your honors when you have accomplished 
a little something spiritually? (8) Do you find your human 
nature defeating spiritual progress by tricks of substitution, 
that is, can you quiet a large spiritual impulse by some trifling 
sacrifice? (9) Do you find yourself self-complacent, think- 
ing everything is rosy? (10) Are you inclined to question 
the laws and regulations of the Church? (11) Do you find 
that your spiritual life goes stale at times? For how long? 
What do you do about it? 

In the last chapter entitled “Results in Character” the 
following questions are answered: (1) In what way have 
you exercised a good influence on your companions at school? 
(2) How much do you help your neighbor to correct faults? 
(3) What action do you take when a person indulges in 
filthy speech? (4) Has the example of Notre Dame stu- 
dents helped you in any way? (5) Which trait of character 
do you admire most in your fellow students? (6) In which 
traits of character have you made most progress at Notre 
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Dame? (7) Have you corrected any bad habits at Notre 
Dame? Have you acquired any? Is Notre Dame respon- 
sible in either case? (8) Have you ever given yourself a 
good demonstration of will power? (9) What particular 
act of achievement of your past life has been the source of 
greatest satisfaction to you? (10) What, if anything, is 
wrong with your spiritual life? 

For each of the above questions data are presented in 
tabular form together with a sampling of the remarks made 
by students. In addition, the editor of the report gives his 
interpretation of the data obtained. The college teacher of 
Religion will find it interesting to make a comparison of the 
questions studied at Notre Dame and Villanova. 























Recent Publications in Review 














The Book of Ruth. By Henry J. Grimmelsman. New 
York: Scott Foresman and Company, 1930. Pp. xii + 72. 
$1.20 


Doctor Grimmelsman, professor of Old Testament Exe- 
gesis at Mount Saint Mary of the West, Cincinnati presents 
in the Book of Ruth both the translation of the text and an 
accompanying commentary. In addition, the author has an 
introduction of twenty-four pages that serve as orientation 
for the reader who is not experienced with the Old Testa- 
ment. The book was prepared to meet several needs; one of 
its purposes is to present a thorough study of a complete book 
of the Bible in order to give the inexperienced student of the 
Old Testament more assistance than he would get in reading 
at random a few paragraphs or chapters from the Scripture. 
The author believes rightly that the beauty and worth of the 
inspiring literature of Isarel cannot be revealed by this latter 
method. The volume ought to be of service to seminarians, 
priests, teachers and college students. The author remarks 
in his Foreword that the “Book of Ruth” is comparatively 
free from disputed questions, thus adapting it to private 
reading. In addition, the study of Ruth appeals to the mod- 
ern man and woman; it is true to life today. Dr. Grimmels- 
man’s Book of Ruth consists of the text of “Ruth” translated 
from the Hebrew, the introduction we mentioned above and 
the text repeated with commentary. It is a book that will 
enliven the reader’s faith in humanity in genuine contrast to 
the flood of tragedy and crime that fills the world of today. 


SISTER AMBROSE 
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The Missal Study Chart. By Sisters of Saint Dominic. 
Chicago (400 N. Homan Ave.): Lawdale Publishing House, 
1931. $25.00. 


This chart consists of thirty illustrations of the Mass. 
The pictures are colored in four-tone lithograph, they are 
nineteen by twenty-one in size, and are inserted in a 
steel picture frame ready to hang in the classroom. The 
teacher of Religion from the fourth grade through the col- 
lege could have no more useful piece of supplementary 
material for the classroom than this Missal Study Chart. 
Many of the pictures were photographed very close up; 
for instance, the child or older student has opportunity 
to observe the Consecration, Elevation and Priest’s 
Communion more closely in the pictures of this chart than he 
has occasion to do in assisting at Holy Mass itself. There 
is no other chart or illustrative material available for class- 
room use that presents the various parts of the Mass in the 
same manner as does this series of thirty pictures. The 
present reviewer has tried them out with small children and 
with adults. To both groups these illustrations of the Mass 
were a source of inspiration and instruction. In addition, 
the pictures that go to make up the chart are hampered by 
no instructional material, thus making them of use to all 
groups. The Missal Study Chart may be used in many ways. 
Teachers of all levels of the Catholic school system may use 
it in discovering to what extent pupils are familiar with the 
parts of the Mass. It will serve as a splendid supplement to 
the teacher’s presentation of the Mass to a class. Pupils 
may use the various pictures in illustrating oral reports on 
the Mass. The thirty pictures of the Missal Study Chart 
may also be used in review exercises. The physical make-up 
of the chart permits easy handling for drill. In addition, the 
teacher who believes in the unconscious effect of chart ma- 
terial on pupils, may expose one picture at a time in such 
a position that all pupils will naturally observe it in passing 
in and out of the classroom. Further, several of the pictures 
in the Missal Study Chart may be used for a moment or two 
of meditation if a particular school room or class utilizes 
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this practice at the beginning of the school day or period of 
Religion. As was mentioned above the Missal Study Chart 
ought to commend itself to all teachers of Religion; not only 
may it be used for the various purposes noted above but it 
is an invaluable class room device for the hundreds or thou- 
sands of teachers of Religion who are engaged in teaching 
the Missal to Catholic boys and girls. Without doubt, the 
various study clubs for adults who are making a particular 
study of the Missal will find the Missal Study Chart of real 
value in this work. 


De Paul University ELLAMAY HORAN 
Chicago 


Diagnotic Tests in Religion of the Catholic Action Series. 
Reverend Raymond J. Campion and Ellamay Horan. New 
York: Sadlier, 1930. $.80 per package of thirty. 


Religion teachers have long faced a dilemma in their work 
of teaching and testing. As students are tested, so will they 
study. If they are tested for facts, there is danger of causing 
students to study only the skeleton of content rather than to 
gain a thorough understanding of subject matter. If they 
are tested by a method which emphasizes thinking and in- 
terpretation of facts, they will prepare their lessons in a man- 
ner that will aid them with that kind of test. Father Camp- 
ion and Doctor Horan have made a significant contribution 
to the teaching of religion as a result of their preparation of 
a set of diagnostic tests for use in religion classes, that mea- 
sure religious knowledge in such a way as to encourage in- 
terpretation and thinking. 


These tests are the first of their kind to be published. 
They bear the qualities of efficient objective tests and are 
based on the texts of Father Cassilly, Father Laux, the Chris- 
tian Brothers’ and Father Campion, which are the most 
widely used in the United States. 


The series is made up of ten tests on The Catholic Church, 
The Divine Plan of Redemption, The Sacraments, The 
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Mass, Our Duties to God and Our Duties to Our Neighbor. 
Each unit of the series comprises two tests, Form A and 
Form B. Both forms test the same learning product thus 
enabling the teacher to re-examine the class without using 
the same test. Each test contains exercises representative of 
the types used in objective examinations, true-false, best- 
answer and completion exercises, with complete directions 
for the pupil and examples of the respective types. 


Three sheets accompany each test; one contains directions 
for the administration of the test; another is a convenient 
form for tabulating scores and contains a simple method for 
obtaining the class median. The third sheet provides a key 
for scoring on one side and on the other is a form of diagno- 
sis which points out the remedial treatment required in re- 
teaching. Each test is one hundred points in value which 
lends itself readily for scoring and comparison. The advan- 
tage to be gained from this type of examination is that teach- 
ers are provided with a means to ascertain easily the apper- 
ceptive basis of the class and of pupils, thus making the tests 
useful for prognostic purposes. Or, if the test is administered 
for diagnostic purposes after completing a unit in religion, 
the teacher can determine where the teaching needs to be 
strengthened. The tests are titled diagnostic, but the vari- 
ous uses to which the tests may be put makes this tile some- 
what misleading. 


The tendency today is to use new-type examinations after 
the completion of a unit or course of study in preference to 
the traditional essay-examinations, because this form tests 
all of the important items in the course. Another important 
factor is that the subjective element in the scoring is reduced 
toa minimum. Yet, teachers will admit that this form of 
examination has its limitations and should not be used ex- 
clusively. 


Teachers have been diffident about using new-type exam- 
inations in the teaching of- religion because several forms of 
these tests require that some statements be placed incor- 
rectly. They claim that this procedure is injurious to the 
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pupil. This objection can be overcome easily when one con- 
siders that it is one of the purposes of religious instruction to 
train pupils in making a distinction between the true and un- 
true, and to exercise their powers of discrimination in mat- 
ters of religion as well as in other subjects. The authors of 
the CatHotic AcTION SERIES have aimed to effect this 
achievement. 


The Diagnostic Tests in Religion have been used success- 
fully by Notre Dame High School of Cleveland as semester 
examinations. It was found that this can be done efficiently 
provided the subject matter in religion is arranged according 
to the topics followed in the series. Form A was used for the 
mid-semester and Form B will be used in June. Although 
the pupils have not covered all the material for which they 
are tested in January, the scoring can be done to advantage 
by grading the class according to the median. The faculty 
of Notre Dame High School welcomed the tests as a boon for 
testing religious knowledge. Teachers are timid about mak- 
ing tests in religion for the reason that they do not feel them- 
selves adequately prepared to meet the precision required in 
such a subject as religion. 

The authors of the tests invite teachers who use them to 
send the results to the publisher. The results will be used 
by them in establishing norms which will greatly increase the 
value of the tests. 


The phenomenal progress made during the past decade in 
teaching the various school subjects has aroused in Catholic 
teachers a suspicion that improvement in the teaching of re- 
ligion has been progressing at a rather slow pace. Neces- 
sarily, we exercise more caution in applying the methodology 
of today to the subject of religion. There are certain prob- 
lems that are peculiar to the teaching of religion which ac- 
count for the hesitancy of teachers in adopting new methods 
readily. It is for our Catholic training centers to forward the 
significant objectives of religious education by providing 
favorable opportunity for experimental work. Father Cam- 
pion and Doctor Horan have begun, in some measure, 
through the Catholic Action Series to meet this need and to 
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answer the plea for an improved and unified program of 
religious education. Through a whole-hearted cooperation 
on the part of Catholic teachers to promote the work begun 
in this direction we may hope for further efforts on the part 
of Father Campion and Doctor Horan. 


Notre Dame High School SISTER MARY PRISCILLA, S.N.D. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Editorial Notes and Comments 




















MARY IMMACULATE 


When the readers of the Journal of Religious Instruction 
receive our May issue half of the month of Our Lady will 
have passed. Catholic schools, without exception, take ad- 
vantage of May to instill into the hearts of children a devo- 
tion to God’s Holy Mother. We would like to recommend a 
very simple classroom experiment to teachers of Religion 
from the fourth grade through the college years. During 
the regular Religion period have your pupils and students 
write a paper on “What is Devotion to Mary?” or “Oppor- 
tunities that I Have to Practice Devotion to the Blessed Vir- 
gin.” Teachers will find it interesting to discover in these 
papers just what is the attitude of their pupils and students 
in regard to devotion to Mary. The finest type of religious 
devotion is manifested in imitation. In this age, when our 
youth are exposed to greater temptations than ever before, 
they will find a powerful weapon against the immoral ten- 
dencies of the day in a love for the Mother of God that will 


guide their thoughts, words and deeds in the way of the 
holiest of women. 


ACKNOWLEDGING THE TRUTH 


In an article of the present number of this magazine the 
author presents the reaction of the high school teachers of 
her community to several text books now in current use. 
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There is a statement hidden away in the content of one para- 
graph that we believe carries a weight of fine thinking. The 
writer says: “It is probable that, in many cases, our own 
knowledge of and love for the Old Testament is too scanty 
to afford us any suitable or enlivening background upon 
which to draw .... Personal familiarity with far more of 
the Old Testament than we expect to teach will build up 
within us a knowledge of and love for it which will prove our 
greatest aid. Our own appreciation and prayerful study will 
then enable us to devise methods and to draw applications 
beneficial to our students.” It is with great pleasure that we 
comment on the pedagogical wisdom concealed in these three 
short sentences. There is a tendency on the part of teachers 
to shift responsibility. A great improvement would accom- 
pany much of our Religion teaching if we would honestly 


face our personal handicaps and endeavor perseveringly to 
overcome them. 


MEDITATION 


Teachers of Religion may contribute to the enrichment of 
the spiritual life of students by teaching them the practice 
of meditation. Religious teachers themselves find in this 
form of prayer encouragement and inspiration. It is hardly 
possible for one to be truly conscious of God’s presence, to 
think seriously on some mystery of Religion or some inci- 
dent in the life of Christ without drawing profit therefrom. 
To a number of Catholics, prayer is the mechanical recita- 
tion of oral prayers. In teaching meditation to our pupils 
and students we can, at the same time, help them to engage 
in vocal prayers in a more meditative manner. The purpose 
of the present comment, however, is to encourage teachers 
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to help spread the practice of meditation among their pupils 
and students. It has a distinct contribution to make to their 
spiritual life. It is not necessary that they learn of medita- 
tion as a spiritual exercise which is to occupy fifteen or 
thirty minutes of the day. We shall have done well if we 
can get them to give one to five minutes of the day to this 
form of prayer, preferably on rising or before retiring at 
night. Religious teachers themselves are familiar with many 
simple forms of meditation. Anyone of them may be simpli- 
fied in such a way that pupils will understand the practice 
and find devotion in it. The pupil should be taught that 
meditation is a form of prayer, and that after recalling the 
fact that he is in God’s presence, he thinks seriously for a 
moment or two on an appropriate subject, talk to God in his 
own words, and make a resolution to do something definite 
that day that will be pleasing to God. Such a use of medita- 
tion will be a help to the individual in the development of a 
truly Christian character. 


SELECTING TEST QUESTIONS 


The present issue of the Journal of Religious Instruction 
will reach most of the Catholic schools in the country just 
a few weeks before the so called fina!-examination period. 
June examinations can reveal little to the teacher in regard 
to his pupils’ achievement that he does not know already. 
They can, however, make a contribution to the individual 
pupil’s learning; this will take place if examinations are 
planned in such a manner that only important ideas appear 
in the test, those that are of lasting value in the religious de- 
velopment of pupils. 


At the close of the last semester there came to our desk 
two tests that had been given in the same school to students 
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FOR ACTIVE CATHOLICITY 


Conventions are stimulating; nevertheless they can never 
furnish the instruction and inspiration that a two week 
period of activity can produce. It is with genuine satisfac- 
tion that Catholic educators throughout the country view 
the Summer School of Catholic Action that will be offered 
for sodalists of Our Lady from August sixteenth to August 
thirtieth. We congratulate the directors of the sodality on 
their excellent plan to further spiritual leadership. The 
two weeks of concentrated study of “Christ in the Life of 
the Sodalist” ought to contribute mightily to further the 
spirit of Catholic action among teachers and student leaders. 
We wish all possible success to the Summer School of Cath- 
olic Action in St. Louis, one more step in the direction of 
making our high schools and colleges more vitally interested 
in an active Catholicity. 














GETTING AT THE RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS 
OF OUR STUDENTS 


REV. JOHN M. COOPER 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


A carpenter must know carpentry. He must also know 
lumber. The teacher must know the subject he teaches. He 
must also know boys and girls. A teacher of religion must 
have knowledge of his subject. He must also know the re- 
ligious problems of the boys and girls he teaches. 


Technical theology does not give much insight into these 
actual problems. If the teacher is to learn what they are, 
he must descend from his rostrum and sit at the feet of his 
pupils. Problems a plenty they have, and ponder over, and 
wrestle with, and talk about among themselves. The prob- 
lems will rarely be learned from books. They must be 
learned from the boys and girls themselves. 


It is easy enough to map out at our work tables a course 
in religion to cover the problems which we who are teachers 
believe to be of real concern to the young whom we teach. 
We can map out such a course from our own inner conscious- 
ness and from our general experience. If, however, we are 
to reach our pupils’ real problems we must seek them from 
the pupils. Unless we seek and find these real problems much 
of our teaching will go wide of the mark. 


A major problem of method in teaching religion, a prob- 
lem more or less peculiar to the subject, is that of discover- 
ing and of dealing adequately with the specific religious prob- 
lems of each class. The present short paper offers for criti- 
cism and discussion a few suggestions regarding a technique, 
—if it can be dignified with such a name,—of discovering the 
actual religious problems of our youthfu! students. These 
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suggestions are based upon methods that the writer and his 
confréres have been using for some years. We have found 
them helpful. Perhaps they may be of some use to other 
teachers in the field. The first of these methods we call for 
convenience the free choice method; the second, the re- 
organization method. Sometimes we use one, sometimes the 
other, often both of them in combination. 


The free choice method is a modification of the question 
box plan. A weakness of the outright question box plan is 
that it may lead to random and loose teaching. Students 
like to feel that they are progressing in orderly fashion. 
Again, the outright question box method usually results in 
the submission by the students of a considerable portion of 
trivial or “loaded” questions. 


In order to keep what seems best in the question box 
method and at the same time to avoid some of its weak- 
nesses, we have found the following plan useful: A tentative 
list of headings and sub-headings, covering the broad subject 
of the coming semester’s, half-semester’s or month’s work, 
is given to the students in mimeo or else put on the black- 
board and explained. The students are asked to think over 
the headings carefully, to jot down at leisure such questions 
and problems thereunder as they are desirous of discussing, 
and to bring in these written questions and problems for the 
next class or at least within a week. 


It is important to make very clear to them that an honest 
attempt is being made to get at their own problems, that the 
project is not a make-believe one, that it is being honestly 
and wholeheartedly carried out with reliance on their full 
cooperation. 

Much time and labor will be saved by the instructor if 
he distributes to each pupil from three to five small cards or 
sheets of paper of uniform size for filing. On each sheet of 
paper, one and only one question should be written. This 
very much simplifies the teacher’s work of classification of 
questions under their proper headings. 


Ordinarily it is better to leave the student free to sign his 
name or not to the questions he asks. Thus, greater leeway 
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is given him, and there is a better chance of learning his real 
problems. 


After the questions are turned in, they are classified under 
the respective headings. A certain proportion of each class 
period may be devoted to a discussion of these questions, or 
else a period or two each week may be set aside for them. 

The second or re-organization method has a wider scope 
than that of getting at the students’ problems, but it includes 
this. From time to time,—weekly or bi-monthly, or at the 
end of given sections of the semester’s work,—students are 
asked to write papers in answer to the following or similar 
questions: 


1. What new information have you gotten from the subject that 
has been treated? 


. What mistaken ideas in your mind have been corrected? 
. What old ideas have been recalled or more fully understood? 
. What point or points have not been covered to your satisfaction? 


. What further question or questions have been raised in your 
mind? 


wn &» W DP 


6. What bearing have the religious truths you have learned in 
this subject upon other studies you are now following? 


7. To what practical life situations can you apply the religious 
truths treated, in order to guide you in your actual life? These 
life situations may be taken from your past experience, but 
should preferably be from present or from probable or certain 
future experience. 


The purpose of questions one to three in the above list is 
obvious enough. The answers to four and five are the im- 
portant ones for giving insight into the students’ own prob- 
lems. Question six is usually a rather difficult one for even 
college students to answer, and may be omitted for high- 
school or grade-school children. The aim of question seven 
is clear enough. Its purpose is to help the pupil build his 
own bridge between class teaching and out-of-school life. 
The questions themselves have, of course, to be worded dif- 
ferently in accordance with the age of the children. 


The two foregoing methods are very easily applied. There 
is no erudite or complex technique about them. Any teacher 
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can use them. They are adaptable to all ages from the early 
grades up to the senior year of college. They are suggested 
not as final or perfect. But the writer’s confréres and him- 
self have found them invaluable for learning what the stu- 
dents’ real religious problems are and for shaping religious 
teaching in accordance therewith. We have gotten many 
surprises during these years in which we have used the plan. 
It may be added that hardly a month passes but we get new 
surprises. One thing we have found out very definitely, 
namely, that we did not know nearly as much about stu- 
dents’ problems as we used to think we did. 


One word in conclusion. We are not guided blindly by 
the questions that come in. We have to rely on our best 
judgment and experience in weighing relative importance. 
Then, too, on some problems, which we feel confidently have 
vital importance for the young, almost no questions are 
asked; nevertheless we give attention to such problems. But 
we are very largely,—perhaps for two-thirds to three-fourths 
of our content matter,—guided by what we learn from the 
students’ own written or oral questions. The writer and his 
colleagues would appreciate deeply any exchange of experi- 
ence with other teachers in the field who have used the fore- 
going or similar methods, or who have hit upon other and 
better plans for getting at what lies back of students’ minds 
and for learning what are the really crucial issues in their 
actual religious and moral life as it is and must be lived 
under our contemporary American conditions. 























HISTORY OF THE CHARACTER TRAINING 
MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES* 


REVEREND JOSEPH A. SCHABERT 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota 





I. IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Broadly speaking education in the United States has al- 
ways been interested in character training. The educational 
efforts of the American colonies were religious in motive. 
Nearly all of the colonial colleges were founded in the inter- 
ests of religion. Harvard, the earliest, was opened under 
the auspices of the Puritan Faith and for the purpose of 
training preachers. And religious education necessarily in- 
volves character training. 


Still, conscious and studied effort to incorporate moral 
education in the public schools is not more than twenty-five 
years old. Before that time, the Ethical Culture Society of 
New York, founded in 1876, took as one of its aims system- 
atic moral instruction of the young, based on true pedagogi- 
cal principles. In 1876 a kindergarten was opened. This 
has since developed into a school that reaches from kinder- 
garten to college. The society worked out a course of study 


ma moral education for the primary grades and for high 
school. 


More directly connected with the public school system was 
the organization in 1908 of the American School Peace 
League, changed in 1919 to the American School Citizenship 
League. It aims to “develop an American citizenship which 
will promote a responsible world democracy and a real co- 


* This is the first of a series of articles by Dr. Schabert on Character 
raining, 
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operation among the nations.” The league has branches in 
nearly all the states and affiliations in a number of foreign 
countries. It has developed a ‘‘Course of Study in History 
for the Elementary Grades” and a “Course in Citizenship 
and Patriotism.” ‘The latter provides moral lessons for the 
first eight grades. The aims of the league involve the whole 
range of character training. 

Another movement which is now having influence on char- 
acter training in the public schools is the Character Institu- 
tion of Washington, D. C. The organization was formed in 
1911 under the name, “The National Institution for Moral 
Instruction.” It seems to be destined to achieve worth while 
results because of the nature of the institution, of the single- 
ness of purpose, and of the fact that it has money for devel- 
opment of the work as well as prospects of substantial en- 
dowments to finance it in the future. By offering a prize of 
$5,000 the Institution stimulated the production of fifty-two 
different attempts at a “Children’s Code of Morals.” The 
Hutchin’s Morality Code, now extensively used in the public 
schools, won the prize. Ina similar manner the Institution 
stimulated the working out of plans for moral education in 
the public schools by offering a prize of $20,000. The prize 
was awarded to a committee of Iowans of which Starbuck 
was chairman. The Iowa plan is now widely circulated. 
The National Institution for Moral Instruction has also 
promoted the appointment of committees on character edu- 


cation in the various states. Many states now have such 
committees at work. 


During the winter of 1913 and 1914 the character training 
movement in the United States received an added impetus 
through the presence here of Dr. E. J. Gould, demonstrator 
for the English Moral Education League. He came for the 
purpose of teaching American teachers, and his services were 
engaged by the school boards and educational societies of 
most of the large cities of the East and of the Middle West, 
among them Washington, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Saint Louis. Two months of his time was given 
to Wisconsin, to the Extension Division of which his presence 
in this country was primarily due. Dr. Gould’s system is no 
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longer an experiment. It has for some time been employed 
in the schools of a large number of English and Welsh cities, 
and his books have been translated into various European 
and Asiatic languages. However, Dr. Gould did not propose 
to introduce into American schools any one system. He 
merely wished to show what can be done in the way of direct 
instruction. By way of demonstration he held daily classes 
for the benefit of teachers and parents during the week he 
spent in each of the cities to which he was called. He took 
a class of about twenty normal children, chosen by the school 
authorities, seated the pupils on a platform with their backs 
to the audience and gave them a lesson in some moral trait, 
such as kindness, courtesy, honesty, trustfulness, self-control, 
self-reliance, self-sacrifice, or obedience to parents. After 
the lesson, there followed a discussion period for teachers 
and parents, the children having been dismissed. 


Many city school systems now have carefully worked out 
plans of character training. Thus Los Angeles has a one 
hundred page Course of Study Monograph, giving the char- 


acter education objectives for each subject of the curricu- 
lum. 


Numerous professional codes for teachers, prepared by 
state and city school systems, have an important bearing on 
the general problem of moral education. One of the more 
recent and more elaborate is a “Suggested Syllabus in Mini- 
mum Essentials for Professional Ethics,” Bulletin of the 
State Department of Education (of Massachusetts), Boston. 


For some years, the National Council of Education had 
acommittee on the teaching of democracy. In March, 1921, 
President Homer H. Seerly of the Council, appointed a tem- 
porary committee to investigate and report on the problem 
of training for character and for citizenship. The same com- 
mittee was appointed by the National Education Associa- 
tion. The committee continued by re-appointment and is- 
sued a report which forms Bulletin, 1926, No. 7, Character 
Education, of the Bureau of Education. 


_The World Conference on Education held in San Fran- 
cisco during June and July, 1923, provided a section on “In- 
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ternational Ideals.” From this resulted a “Basic Plan for 
Character Education.” This plan has since been widely cir- 
culated by the Character Education Institution. 


“The Challenge of the Children’s Character” will be the 
theme around which the program for the 1931 convention of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers in Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, May 3 to 7, will be built. 


A number of Universities are carrying on research work 
in the field of character training. A Bibliography of Current 
Research Studies in Education, published by the United 
States Bureau of Education, March, 1928, lists some twelve 
theses ( Masters’ and Doctors’) written on research in some 
phase of character training. Since that list was prepared a 
number of other reports on research in this field have ap- 
peared. Outstanding among these are “Studies in the Na- 
ture of Character” by the Character Education Inquiry, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in cooperation with 
the Institute of Social and Religious Research. I, Studies 
in Deceit by Hartshorne and May, New York, 1928. I, 
Studies in Service and Self-Control by Hartshorne, May and 
Maller, New York, 1929. Although rather a compilation 
than a report on research, “A Guide to Literature for Char- 
acter Training” by Starbuck and others, deserves mention. 


Notable theoretical discussions have been contributed by 
several writers. Some of these may be mentioned: Profes- 
sor Dewey: Moral Principles in Education; Edw. O. Sisson: 
The Essentials of Character; Charles E. Rugh: Education 
for Character; Henry Neuman: Education for Moral 
Growth; W. W. Charters: The Teaching of Ideals; Percival 
M. Symonds: The Nature of Conduct. 


It has come about that to-day character training is re- 
garded as one of the six or seven objectives of all education. 
Writers on principles of education and technique of teaching 
list character, morality, religion or citizenship along with 
health, family life, economic efficiency, civic life, and recrea- 
tion as one of the great objectives of the educative process. 
This is the position of Chapman and Counts: Principles of 
Education, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924; Morrison: The 
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wad 
Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1926; Thomas: Principles and Tech- 
nique of Teaching, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1929. 


II. IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


From the time of the establishment of the first missions 
in Florida and California to the present day the primary ob- 
jective of Catholic education in the United States, has been 
the development of Christian character. Marique sums up 
the educational program of the California missions in these 
words: “Apart from religious education and moral prepara- 
tion that naturally goes with it, the training which the na- 
tives received in the missions was essentially industrial, but 
school education was not neglected, though the Indians, as 
a rule, showed a decided aversion for study.” (History of 
Education, Vol. II, p. 160.) The citation makes it clear that 
a prominent place was accorded religious and moral training. 


Dr. Shields, the philosopher of Catholic education, states 
that “the unchanging aim of Christian education is, and 
always has been, to put the pupil into possession of a body 
of truth derived from nature and from divine revelation from 
the concrete work of man’s hand, and from the content of 
human speech, in order to bring his conduct into conformity 
with Christian ideals and with the standards of the civiliza- 
tion of his day.” (Philosophy of Education, p. 171.) This 
formulation is really another way of saying that the ultimate 


aim of Christian education is the development of Christian 
character. 


In the meetings of The National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation one problem of character training has been a re- 
curring topic for discussion. Since the second annual meet- 
ing, in 1905, there have been more than thirty papers on 
different phases of character education—this number does 
not include papers on the teaching of religion. The Catholic 
Educational Review has likewise devoted much space to 


articles on various questions connected with character train- 
ing. 


Also creditable research work in the field of character edu- 
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cation has been carried on under Catholic auspices. The 
mention of a few reports on such investigation will show 
the correctness of this statement: “A Study of the Moral 
Development of Children” by Marie Cecilia McGrath, Doc- 
tor’s thesis, Catholic University of America; ‘The Empirical 
Study of Character” by Sister M. Rosa McDonough, in 
Studies in Psychology and Psychiatry from the Catholic 
University of America, Vol. II, Nos. 3 and 4; “The Devel- 
opment of Moral Concepts of Children,” a doctor’s thesis, 
Graduate School, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. 
Though American in its English translation only, “The 
Training of the Will” by Johann Lindworsky, S.J., pub- 
lished by The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1929, 
deserves mention at this time by reason of its enthusiastic 
reception in this country. A laboratory manual for the stu- 
dent of religion has been prepared under the title ““My Char- 
acter Book” by Rev. Raymond J. Campion and Ellamay 
Horan, published by William H. Sadlier, New York, 1930. 
Accompanying the work-book is a brief manual for teachers, 
presenting the psychological and pedagogical principles 
upon which “My Character Book” has been developed, to- 
gether with directions and reading lists. 


To be sure character training and religious education are 
inextricably linked together in the history of Catholic edu- 
cation. Yet, to one who views this history from the angle 
of character training there seems to have occurred a growing 
consciousness of a real distinction between teaching religion 
and developing Christian character. In discussing a paper 
on Education for Character Formation, read before the 
Eighteenth Annual Meeting of The Catholic Educational 
Association, at Cincinnati, Ohio, June 27-30, 1921, the Rev- 
erend P. M. Stief said: “It seems to me—and I believe you 
will agree—that our Catholic system of education, with all 
its conscientious and self-sacrificing teachers, with all its 
aims centering in the education of the whole man, body and 
soul, for this life and the next, is missing a cog somewhere. 
I don’t want to seem over-critical, but I cannot see that we 
are turning out young men and women of sterling religious 
character in as great numbers as we should expect.” This 
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statement, I believe, gives expression to a rather widespread 
opinion at that time. 


There was born of this dissatisfaction a movement to make 
religious instruction more effective in the lives of pupils. 
One important phase of this movement was the elaboration 
of new methods of procedure in religion classes. New cate- 
chisms and manuals of religious instruction were written in 
conformity with newer teaching techniques—the project 
method, the socialized recitation, and so on. This activity 
has been carried on with so much energy that one writer 
recently suggested that the production of new manuals and 
catechisms be discontinued for a time at least. 


Nevertheless, despite all this earnest effort to improve the 
teaching of religion, Sister M. Rose Eileen, C.S.C. in 1931 
raises the same problem that was raised by Father Stief in 
1921. Sister Rose Eileen, writing in the Catholic Educa- 
tional Review for February, 1931, asks the question, ‘Are 
We Failures as Teachers of Religion?” Sister points out 
that if our success in religion teaching is judged by the 
amount of information pupils achieve, our religion classes 
are tolerably successful, but she adds that information does 
not constitute the whole human being. “Christian char- 
acter is a resultant composition of both informational, voli- 
tional and emotional elements—of enlightenment, atti- 
tudes, appreciations, ideals, and habits.” (Cath. Educ. Re- 
view, Feb. 1931, p. 78.) Thus it occurs to me to believe that 
Catholic educators have for some time been aware that the 
ultimate aim of Catholic education cannot be attained by 
teaching pupils about religion merely. 


Further, there seems to be a growing consciousness of the 
need for character training, of which teaching about religion 
Is a part process. There is evidence for the view that inter- 
est in character training is growing from the increased num- 
ber of discussions of this topic at the twenty-sixth annual 
meeting of the National Catholic Educational Association 
(1929). There were eleven papers devoted to different 
phases of the problem of character training in 1929, whereas 
in previous years the number, as a general rule, did not ex- 
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ceed three, and at some meetings there were none. This 
movement finds expression, too, in the Catholic Educational 
Review, in which there has been, during recent years, a 
marked increase in the number of articles devoted to char- 
acter education. 


There are indications, then, that to-day Catholic educa- 
tors regard Catholicity as a way of life, a type of living, a 
manner of conducting one’s self, that can be achieved not 
merely by mastering an item of information, but by acquir- 
ing habits of acting in conformity with the ideals of Chris- 
tianity and under the influence of Divine Grace. 




















EXPEDIENCY IN RELIGIOUS TEACHING 





MOTHER BOLTON 
Convent of the Cenacle, New York 


Our Catholic laity in the United States are supporting re- 
ligious teachers and building special schools, so that their 
children may be taught the doctrines of Christ in such a way 
that they will become active principles in their lives. But 
are the doctrines of Christ active principles in the lives of 
all baptized Catholics today? 


As we look about us and read the newspapers and visit 
the penal institutions of our country, most of us realize that 
these doctrines are not functioning in the lives of a large 
number of our baptized Catholics, in such a way as to make 
them act in a Christ-like manner. And if we try to talk 
with many of our educated Catholics concerning the funda- 
mental doctrines of our Faith, we shall soon be amazed at 
the evidence of so little interest in so vital a subject. 


After all the sacrifices on the part of priests, religious and 
laity—if the Faith is, in such a noticeable way, not func- 
tioning in a large number of Catholic lives, is this a light 
matter? Can religious teachers, supervisors and superin- 
tendents, in justice, refrain from facing this honestly and 
truthfully? Is it safe for those in authority to put aside 
this matter today, tomorrow and the day after tomorrow, 
and so on until the procrastination extends over a long pe- 
riod of years? 


At the 1928 meeting of the National Catholic Educational 
Association the opinion of the majority of Catholic educa- 
tors concerning religious teaching was voiced by the Rev- 
erend Wm. T. Kane, S.J. in these words: “For many years 
past, every meeting of the Catholic Educational Association 
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has discussed our teaching of religion. Two ideas stand out 
in these discussions: that religious education is the most im- 


portant of all forms of education, and that we do it rather 
badly.” 


And the following are excerpts from a discussion of this 
article by the Superintendent of Schools of Cincinnati: “It 
is not adverse criticism to say that the excellent paper to 
which we have just had the pleasure of listening, does not 
strike a new note. For years we have been told that though 
the Catholic schools have been instituted to teach religion, 
it is the one subject they have been teaching poorly, if at all. 
The statement and its elucidation have, it might almost be 
said, become a part of the ceremonial of the annual meetings 
of the C. E. A. Like the weather, we talk about it, but no 
one seems to do anything about it.” 


And then he clearly points out a weakness in our religious 
teaching which everyone recognizes and regrets: 


“Why is it that the average layman can only smile un- 
easily when as an adult he is asked by his pastor to become 
a member of the now much heralded lay apostolate? He 
remembers the answers of his Catechism well enough but 
they have not penetrated into the appreciative faculty of 
his soul, and do not function. They have produced no per- 
sonal implications. This indicates what is wrong with the 
methods with which instruction was thrown at him in his 
formative pre-adolescent days.” 


A remedy for this weakness in our religious teaching is 
then pointed out thus: “If all education is self-education 
and if modern methods can bring even the seventh grader 
to the meticulous task of analyzing the complicated economic 
factors in his geography lesson, why can we not apply the 
same methods to the needs of the lay person in mastering 


the fundamental truths of the faith that allegedly animates 
him?” 


This seems a simple remedy for it is very easy for any in- 
telligent person to find out the few fundamental principles 
underlying modern methods of teaching. Nearly all trained 
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teachers know them and apply them in the teaching of secu- 
lar subjects. 


The spiritual principles taught by Christ are expressed in 
condensed form by trained theologians and printed in the 
Catechism. 

Up until the present time the subject matter of the religion 
period has, in the main, always been the condensed doc- 
trinal statements of the Catechism. As most of these state- 
ments evolved slowly and after much discussion on the part 
of theologians—we cannot expect the child mind to assimi- 
late them in their compact form until after they have been 
skillfully led up-to through a careful and logical process of 
reasoning. 

After the spiritual principle has been taught in this psy- 
chological and thought-developing way, giving time for as- 
similation, it should then be the duty and privilege of the 
teacher to help the child through various devices and proj- 
ects to apply the principle to his own life. 


However it has been thoroughly proved that a very large 
number of teachers did not apply the well-known funda- 
mental principles underlying good teaching methods to the 
development of the doctrinal statements of the Catechism. 


So, in a diocese in England, it has been decided to post- 
pone doctrinal teaching for several years, and this same idea 
is being proposed by a few educators in our own country. 
However, interested on-lookers wonder how teachers who 
were not well enough equipped from the point of view of 
knowledge and method—to develop the doctrines of Christ, 
so that they functioned—when they used as a basal book 
the sound theological statements of the Catechism—will be 
better able to cause spiritual principles to function when 
they are left quite free to choose from suggested stories or 
mere outlines, the spiritual principles necessary to develop 
strong Christians and also to choose whether or not they 
will present these spiritual principles in accordance with 
sound psychology and formulate their own presentation. 


The results we obtain from any teaching will be in pro- 
portion to what we put into it in the way of preparation, 
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skill, time, money, etc. And we put preparation, skill, time 
and money into any teaching in proportion to the interest 
we have in the subject, or the pressure bearing upon us 
through outside sources. 

After these important and serious reflections, questions 
like the following will undoubtedly present themselves: 


Our schools exist for religious teaching. Have we a just 
right for the sake of expediency to direct the greatest energy 
of the teacher to training in secular subjects? And have we 
a just right to use the bulk of the schools’ finances for pro- 
viding the necessary materials for the teaching of secular 
subjects, and leaving little or none to provide books and 
material for the better teaching of religion? 


Have we a just right for the sake of expediency, to use the 
time allowed by the program for the specific teaching of 
spiritual principles and stimulating interest in them to the 
dull memorizing of the Catechism statements which kills 
interest in further study? And have we a just right to allow 
a too-comprehensive Course of Study to hamper the greater 
good of our religious teaching—the spiritual development 
of the child? 

Reports from specific sources inform us that crime costs 
the taxpayers of our country several billions of dollars each 
year. Catholics are helping to pay this enormous amount of 
money, and besides this, Catholics are spending large 
amounts of money in social work along corrective lines. 

It is surely safe to say that much of this crime and misery 
might be prevented and much money saved for the construc- 
tive purposes of doctrinal teaching which functions, if all 
teachers, supervisors and superintendents of religious teach- 
ing would work more unselfishly for truth and justice—put- 
ting the weakening principle of expediency more in the back- 
ground. 

Justice to the child demands that the spiritual principles 
inherent in the doctrinal statements of the Catechism be 
taught slowly and only a few at a time and that there be 
a constant progression in presentation of subject matter as 
there is in that of secular subjects. 
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Truth and justice demand that as great an expenditure— 
of energy, time and money be put into the teaching of reli- 
gion as of any other subject. 


Trust and justice demand that all those upon whom the 
teaching of religion devolves, whether they be teachers, 
supervisors or superintendents. act courageously and unself- 
ishly, keeping the good of the individual child foremost and 
expediency as much as possible in the background. 


Although teachers, supervisors and superintendents of re- 
ligious teaching, who endeavor to put expediency aside and 
work courageously and unselfishly in the cause of justice to 
the individual child are not in the majority—as we see from 
the crime and indifference to the faith about us, they will be 
best able to face the judge who said: ‘Amen, I say to you 


as long as you did it to one of these my least brethren, you 
did it to me.” 








A CHANGE IN THE CURRICULUM OF 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


SISTER AMBROSE 
Adrian, Michigan 


The writer would like to call attention to a tardiness in 
the change of the curriculum in general and especially as 
regards a subject that is the guiding principle in every day 
life, the subject of religion. Today we all accept the need of 
aims in education, but when the actual operating curriculum 
in the school is considered, we have stood aside, awaited the 
actions of others and, as a result, the curriculum has re- 
mained unaltered regardless of so-called curriculum plans. 


THE CAUSE OF TARDINESS IN CHANGE 


In all subjects educators have been delayed in making new 
curricula because they have been unable to provide for the 
activities that individuals carry on. Most of the curricula 
that have appeared have presented objectives but those who 
prepared them failed to consider the utility and difficulty of 
the objectives and the interest and development of those for 
whom each curriculum was made. Through the ages we have 
given the youth in our schools a world of information in 
hopes that eventually it would serve him. We have failed 
to accommodate the curriculum to fit the needs of his daily 
life. In the case of religion, our sin has been more grievous, 
for we have gone farther and said, without foundation, such 
and such is what the youth needs to know, and if he learns it 
now, he will have it when he needs it along life’s way. It is 
now time for us to consider the actual helpfulness of our 
courses of study to the religious development of the child 
rather than for the comprehensive knowledge idea. 
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Long ago Plato gave us a picture of the perfect warrior, 
the guardian of the state; but he failed to tell us what to do 
to make this being the perfect warrior. It is not the purpose 
of the writer to question the general aims of education, be 
they piety, social efficiency, ability to earn a living or the 
like; but what I do plead for is a consideration of this fact, — 
information in the religion class is of no value apart from 
its ability to make religion function. If we are training for 
Christian living, we must have a curriculum to fit the needs, 
ability and interest of each school group. We must bridge 
the gap between the aim and the product desired. It is not 
enough for us to set forth our aim, supply a text and then 
expect the process of learning to take place, hoping as we 
do that all will be right in God’s good time. We must make 
careful selections of materials and learning activities that 
will guide the child in right living; we must make these selec- 
tions fit him for upright, honest living here and for perfect 
citizenship in eternity. 


WHAT SHOULD THE CURRICULUM IN RELIGION BE 


When we fit the curriculum to the life activities of the 
child we have supplied a long felt need in religion. Our cur- 
riculum is not only concerned with the ideals which govern 
right living, but also with the things the child does, and what 
he thinks about. Virtue does not radiate in all individuals 
alike. A virtuous and pious foreigner thinks and acts in a 
very different way than does the virtuous and pious Ameri- 
can. The law is written in the heart of both, the ideals are 
the same; but their daily lives are different. Suffice is it to 
say that the same curriculum for both would be futile. To 
us, like to Plato of old, is given another golden opportunity 
to make a curriculum that will fit the needs of our subjects, 
and to fit their needs we must help the teacher to know the 
activities, problems, thoughts, and needs of the child in 
everyday life. 


THE PRIMARY CHILD 


For the child of the primary grades and for the man or 
woman of sixty, the objectives for perfect living do not 
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change. All must know, love and serve their Maker. It is 
for us to analyze the daily activities of child and adult before 
we set forth a single plan for a curriculum. 


We expect the adult to “honor, love and obey” his par- 
ents in a very exemplary way and yet we teach the little child 
the same lesson without analyzing the ways and means that 
even he has at his command to “help mother,” “save father 
a step” or “obey promptly.” “Pray always” applies to the 
child or the adult and yet we ask the tiny lips to utter words 
that do not “raise the mind and heart” to God because the 
little one cannot understand their meaning. ‘To hear Mass 
on Sundays and Holy Days of Obligation” applies to all and 
when it comes to the little child we keep from him the only 
means that will aid him to follow the priest, a picture of each 
step in the Holy Sacrifice, because he cannot read the prayers 
that are often too difficult. Will ‘folded hands” and “head 
erect” fulfill the obligation? Have we helped the little mind 
to make a personal offering to Him Who died that we might 
live? Prayer and the Sacraments are means of grace for all. 
What Sacraments does the little child use? Is it not our 
duty as teacher to fit the material in religion to the daily 
use of the child? There will come a time when Holy Orders 
and Matrimony fit into the curriculum, when there will be 
a need for instruction on the same; but in the early years of 
school life, they are not necessary to direct the child in his 
daily religious living and in his love of God and neighbor. 


Is not the little child interested in God and the things of 
God? There is no one who has ever had experience with 
children who would offer an answer in the negative. Know- 
ing this as we do, can we still formulate curricula around 
things that have no place in the daily life of the child? The 
two great commandments of love of God and love of neigh- 
bor contain the whole law and yet our daily lessons for the 
little child contain principally the parts and portions that 
belong to the adult. Who is going to answer for the little 
child who comes home with the assertion that it is a mortal 
sin to marry one who does not belong to the one true Church? 
Who is going to answer for the misgivings of the child of a 
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mixed marriage who feels in his little heart that one dear 
to him has failed to observe the law of the Church as laid 
down for his instructions? There is a time to explain all 
these things. Have not we as teachers failed in our duty to 
supply the materials and the means of carrying out the two 
great commandments mentioned above? What have we 
done to bring “all men to the feet of Christ?” What have 
we done to help the children confided to our care to serve 
God in all things because they know Him and to want to 
love Him more and more in serving others for His sake? 


Finally let us accept a curriculum for the primary child 
that will be a combination of aims and learning activities 
that have been selected in such a way that they will carry 
over into religious action in the daily life of the child. 


We hold out ideals to our boys and girls but are not they 
frequently too general or absolute? They must not be set 
down in the form of rule. Let us remember that it is not the 
quality of the hero or heroine that makes the appeal to the 
responsive and alert mind of the child. The acts of the 
heroes are sufficient to win the admiration of children. It 


is interesting to know how far the motion picture has gone 
in this very direction. 


LOYALTY THROUGH GROUP COOPERATION 


In making curricula for the child of the middle and upper 
grades we have but to examine the daily program of the 
school. This will reveal the fact that there is a great abun- 
dance of free behavior, commingled with competition and 
cooperation. Seeing a companion do well induces the boy 
or girl to excel. There is no such word as failure to the 
typical boy or girl of these grades. If the boy is outdone by 
his companion, it is for the sake of policy that he gives in. 
To some of us who have noted the shout of defiance around 
the corner, there is the assurance that the boy spirit is not 
yet conquered although he knows himself better if the vic- 
tory is on the other side. Cooperation with Christ in the 
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work of redemption is the keynote to the organization of 
materials for children. 


LATER SCHOOL LIFE OF THE CHILD 


There are two very conspicuous changes in the lives of 
the children after they leave the primary grades until they 
are ready for the junior ‘or senior high school. Physically, 
they are stronger, more vigorous and are seeking pleasure 
away from the home. In the second place they have chosen 
for themselves the whole world as a place of adventure and 
further interest. Home no longer absorbs the time of the 
child because his other interests claim him more. Interests 
outside of the home now begin to compete with the influences 
of the home. Children play together, seek their own com- 
panions, look for approval or disapproval among their own 
group, standards of conduct are being formed, codes of co- 
operation are being rather well established and the group 
spirit is making a daily demand upon the individual. Gangs 
are formed. The group does the fighting, not the individual. 
Girls have their sets. They look with scorn on all other sets. 
What is left for the school to do under these existing condi- 
tions? Organization work is required. Team work is needed 
that will live down all individual differences until we have 
trained for that cooperation and loyalty that is so much 
needed in the Church today. 


LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


The champion of the child has arisen to demand that the 
curricula in Religion as in all other subjects shall be deter- 
mined by the needs, ability and interests of those for whom 
they are organized. It is almost traditional to assert that all 
curricula have been based upon modified adult activities. 


Normal child activities are not the same under all condi- 
tions. 


Dramatic interest and sense are keen during these years. 
Let us give the child the best to dramatize; the life of 
Christ, the life of the saints, and particularly that part of the 
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saint’s life that makes an appeal to the child of these years. 

Practical activities for the child of a housekeeper are very 
different from those of a child living under other conditions. 
Play activities, reading activities and numberless others are 
all different and the range for all is limitless. Our social 
recreations, aesthetic interests, and courtesies are alike for 
young or old; but for the child, whose wisdom, character and 
judgment differs from the adult, the curriculum must be 
modified. For example we may argue an adult into telling 
the truth, being loyal to his country or community, but the 
child is impressed by the story conveying the same principle. 


PLAN OF CURRICULUM RECONSTRUCTION 


The plan, in general, is to have the Church, school, and 
home work in a unified way to fit the child for his later life. 
Let us through the united efforts of Church, school, and 
home prepare the child for his after religious life. Are not 
these agencies to blame for the habits of childhood? You 
will say that the child has formed the habit of irreverence 
and disrespect, of self-indulgence and deception without ever 
considering that the adult has never provided him with an 
opportunity for being anything else. 


In the language of the classroom, religious education 
should seek the development of the child through his in- 
telligently directed participation with other persons, recog- 
nizing throughout the all-powerful hand of God in all that 
hedoes. The child learns to do by doing. We learn to live 
by living. It is our task as teachers to safeguard, stimulate 
and guide the children in their associations with others. 
There are times when the chiild will have to control himself. 
It is our task to help him realize the happiness that is his 
when he has made himself the conqueror in the case. 


We need not be troubled so much about the subject mat- 
ter, or the units of work in religion; these will never change. 
The lessons of the Bible are not changed. The truths of 
Religion are the same. The lessons contained in the Old and 
New Testaments, with interpretations, will yield the greatest 
returns for enrichment of character through directed study 
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of the typical religious examples which the child’s present 
situation does not provide. The problems of everyday life 
have not changed to any great extent. Loyalty to Church 
and a willing service can only be attained when the glory of 
the Church and her leaders have been the study problems of 
the child inclass. It is no longer sufficient to teach the child 
the catechism lesson on the Church. The glories of sacri- 
fice, apostolicity, holiness of doctrine and leadership, the 
spirit of Catholicity and the unity of which we may justly 
boast are worthwhile lessons for the child in the upper grades 
if we are to make for citizenship here and hereafter. The 
problems of service through an intensive study of the com- 
mandments, precepts and the Gospels are the surest means 
we have of helping our growing boys and girls to solve the 
problems of citizenship. Knowledge of God will grow with 


the years; and understanding will be followed by love and 
service. 


The following brief plan gives the general objectives for 
the grades of the elementary school. 
OBJECTIVES 


General Objectives for all Grades: To know God; To 
love God; To serve God. 


Tue Primary GRADES Upper GRADES 

I To understand his depend- I To help the child to under- 
ence upon God, his parents, stand ways and means of 
the Church and the State. cooperating with God in 

His work. 

II To help the child to apply II To help the child to discover 
the commandment of love situations in which he may 
of neighbor in the different experience control and spir- 
situations in his daily life. itual satisfactions in his as- 


sociations with others. 
III To utilize the means of III To help the child to under- 


grace,—prayer, the sacra- stand and appreciate the 
ments of Penance, Holy gifts of God, His love for 
Eucharist and Extreme man and His Providence 
Unction. guiding all things. 


IV To help the child to solve IV To give the child an appre- 
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his problems of service. To ciable knowledge of the 
help him to become a part Church and its leaders that 
of the Sacrifice of the Mass will make for loyalty and 
by making his offering in service. 

union with that of Christ. 


V_ To guide and assist the child 
in meeting the problems pre- 
sented by new and chang- 
ing conditions with a cour- 
age and independence of 
purpose, strengthened by 
a belief in the ever-watch- 
ful presence of God and 
companionship with His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


In the June issue of the JouRNAL there will be presented 
in outline form names of teaching units and their desired 
outcomes ‘or each grade, from one to eight inclusive. 











A HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION COURSE 


SISTER EUGENIA CLARE 
St. Catherine Academy, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


During the summer school session at Saint-Mary-of-the- 
Woods in 1928, a course of study in Religion was formulated 
for the high schools of the Sisters of Providence. This was 
the outcome of many an informal discussion, of often-ex- 
pressed hopes, of mutual exchange of tentative plans, notes 
and study guides covering several years. When the time 
seemed ripe for final action, the Supervisor of Schools ap- 
pointed a committee of high school teachers to work out a 
definite Religion course for the four years of high school. 


The Committee carried on correspondence with many 
authorities in Catholic high schools and with others who had 
been doing pioneer work in the newer methods of teaching 
Religion to high school youth. They investigated, with a con- 
siderable degree of thoroughness, this newer theory and prac- 
tice in religious education developed in the last few years in 
divers places. They had at hand for reference the findings of 
several of the investigations in the field. 


The course of study they finally offered to their fellow- 
teachers was, they felt, in accord with the latest develop- 
ments and the expert opinions of the authorities in that field. 
It consisted at that time of little more than an outline of 
subject matter, the distribution of this matter over the four 
high school years, and the Committee’s choice of text-books 
from the then somewhat limited and inadequate supply of 
the newer type. Though arranged for a four-year period, 
the Committee advised that it be tested and tried out for 
two years and then reviewed and probably revised in the 
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light of the teachers’ criticisms and suggestions. It provided 
a review of doctrine in the first two years, Scripture study in 
the third, and Catholic practice, with church history, in the 
fourth year. 


HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION COURSE 


First Year 
CONTENT: 
Review of Doctrine, Part I. 
Use of Missal. 
Church History in brief form. 


TEXTs: 
Campion, Raymond J. Religion: Book I. 
Cassilly, Francis, S.J. Religion: Doctrine and _ Practice, 
pp. 1-221. 


————, The Small Missal, Macmillan or 





——, My Missal, Kenedy. 

Sisters of Providence, Church History Review. 

New Testament. 

Second Year 

CONTENT: 

Review of Doctrine, Part II. 

The Mass. 

Use of the Missal. 

Church History in brief form. 


TEXTs: 
Campion, Raymond J. Religion: Book II. 
Cassilly, Francis, S.J. Religion: Doctrine and Practice, pp. 
221-460. 
————, The Small Missal, Macmillan, or 
——_——,, My Missal, Kenedy. 
Sisters of Providence, Church History Review. 
| New Testament. 


Third Year 
CONTENT: 
Scripture Studies, centering on the life of Christ. 
Use of the Missal. 
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TEXTs: 


Hald, Henry M. Readings from the Sacred Scriptures for 
Secondary Schools. 


Sullivan, John F. The Visible Church. 
Small Missal or My Missal. 


Fourth Year 
CONTENT: 
Religion in Practice. 
Church History. 
Use of the Missal. 


TEXTs: 


Russell, W. H. Your Religion. 

Sisters of Notre Dame, Compendium of Church History. 
Brothers of Mary, History of the Catholic Church. 
Small Missal, or My Missal, 

New Testament. 


A few recommendations accompanied the outline of the 
course. 


As some of the high schools had adopted the Cassilly text 
only a year or two before, it was included as an alternative in 
the first and second years, but it was the thought of the 
Committee that the Campion text would gradually replace it. 
The student edition of the Missal was to be in the hands of 
every pupil, and the habitual use of it insistently taught and 
encouraged. It was to be introduced in the first year, but 
the intensive study of the Mass with the Missal was to be 
placed in second year. The Committee urged that this teach- 
ing be done thoroughly and effectively. 


The teachers using the Campion text were advised to make 
use of the author’s instructions to teachers for the aims and 
methods of this year’s work. 


It was recommended that in the third-year study of Holy 
Scripture the chief emphasis and time should be on the life 
of Our Savior, and that the Person and Personality of Christ 
should be the heart of the course around which the rest would 
be coordinated. Moreover, the study of Christ should not 
be made unduly doctrinal and intellectual, but should be 
directed to reach the heart and the will of the pupil. 
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For the fourth year, the Committee urged that Church 
History be made an integral and important part of the year’s 
work. While the text, Your Religion, would be found to con- 
tain a considerable amount of church history, it would not 
be adequate to build up an intelligent understanding of the 
glorious history of our Spiritual Mother, the Church. The 
final course in this history of the Church should be worthy 
of the subject, should be full and complete. The two Church 
histories listed in the outline of the course for fourth year 
were felt to be far from satisfactory on many points, but 
they seemed to the Committee the most desirable of those 
then available. (It may be noted here that since 1928 better 
Church History texts have been published.) Each pupil would 
have a New Testament and learn to use it intelligently, 
would know the names of its Books, their abbreviations, etc., 
and would be encouraged to use it as a veritable handbook. 
In addition, a complete Bible would be in each room. 


One of the problems which had vexed the soul of many a 
teacher of Religion was that of giving credits for the Re- 


ligion course. It had been discussed among teachers long 
before the Committee was appointed. During the time the 
Committee was at work it was a burning question, and one 
the Committee could not evade. They, therefore, gave recom- 


mendations about crediting the Religion somewhat as fol- 
lows: 


The Course here outlined is a full one and will require 
four or five forty-minute periods per week. The same stand- 
ards of preparation and proficiency should be required as are 
required for secular subjects. When these two conditions are 
fulfilled, the Course is to receive the following credit: One 
high school unit will be allowed for the four-year course, this 
unit counting as one of the fifteen or sixteen required for 


graduation. It may be called a unit in Religion or in Scrip- 
ture. 


The work of the Committee having been completed, the 
fruit of its labors was submitted to the Superiors, and before 
the end of the summer was given into the hands of the teach- 
ers for a two-year trial. Since then several new texts, work 
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books, aids of various kinds have appeared. Many of these 
have been taken up by individual teachers and incorporated 
into the work of the Course. The outcome is increased 
enrichment of a field which a few short years ago was pain- 
fully barren. 


At the end of the two years of testing a questionnaire was 
sent to the Sisters using the Course. Their response revealed 
at the same time a diversity of opinion and a unity of interest, 
a highly intelligent understanding of the problems at the 
heart of the Course, sometimes a misunderstanding of the 
best procedure, but above all, a constructive criticism which 
will be of great use in the revision and improvement of the 


Course. The study and analysis of this response is reserved 
for another paper. 




















REACTION TO THE NEW COURSE OF STUDY 
IN HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION 


SISTER ROSE, ANGELA 


Marywood School, Evanston, Illinois 


At a teachers’ conference held at St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
last July, a report on the text books of High School Religion, 
introduced two years previously, showed a reaction gen- 
erally favorable. The report was based upon information 
drawn partly from questionnaires and partly from personal 
interviews with teachers who had been using for a period of 
two years or more the various text books under considera- 
tion; namely, Religion Books I* and II * by Father Campion, 
Religion, Doctrine and Practice, by Father Cassilly,* Read- 
ings from Sacred Scripture by Hald,* and Your Religion by 
Russell.° These texts had been temporarily adopted in all 
the high schools of the Sisters of Providence in September, 
1928, for the use in the First, Second, Third, and Fourth 
Years respectively, a choice being offered in the First and 
Second Years, however, between the Religion books by Cam- 
pion and that by Cassilly. The latter, if chosen, was to be 
used as a two-year text. Asa matter of fact, the question- 
naires showed a much higher percentage of classes using the 
former than the latter, a circumstance which may be due in 
part to the fact that an intensive study of the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass, placed by the Course of Study in the Second 


rm, Raymond J. Campion, Religion, Book One. New York: Sadlier, 1929. 
p. 321 


m4 Raymond J. Campion, Religion, Book Two. New York: Sadlier, 1929. 
p. 434. 

*Rev. Francis Cassilly, $.J., Religion, Doctrine and Practice. Chicago: 
Loyola University Press, 1926. Pp. 478. 

“Rey. Henry M. Hald, Readings from the Sacred Scriptures. New York: 
Schwartz, Kerwin and Fauss, 1928. Pp. 356. 

Rev. W. H. Russell, Your Religion. St. Louis: Herder, 1927. Pp. 311. 
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Year, is excellently treated by Father Campion in his Reli- 
gion Book II, whereas in Religion, Doctrine and Practice, 
eight pages present material about the Mass, but not a study 
of the Mass itself. This circumstance may account, in great 
measure, for the high percentage of classes selecting the texts 
by Campion. 

Before considering the data presented in the report of 
last summer, and the reaction manifested toward the topical 
and discursive type of Religion book now replacing the Cate- 
chism formerly used, it may not be out of place to state 
briefly the circumstances under which this study of the Reli- 
gion situation in our own high schools has recently pro- 
gressed. During the Educational Conference at Saint Mary- 
of-the-Woods, July, 1927, the chief point emphasized in re- 
gard to the High School Course in Religion, was the need 
of general reorganization in our teaching method; the need 
of a revised Course of Study with more specific material 
apportioned to each of the four years in order to avoid over- 
lapping, and the learning and re-learning of the same subject- 
matter; the need of text books which in content and in man- 
ner of presentation would appeal to and stimulate pupils; 
the need on our own part of a more energetic but wholesome 
spirit of discontent with ourselves and with our individual 
efforts to vitalize our Religion classes; and the need, finally, 
of a more healthy and more hopeful conviction that we can 
attain better results than at times we seem to attain, pro- 
vided we strive to gain through relentless self-endeavor the 
ability “to teach as one having power.” 


At the close of the Conference a committee was appointed 
to consider the reorganization of the Course, to investigate 
text-book possibilities, and to bring, the following summer, 
a report of these investigations. In consequence, a new 
Course was mapped out in the summer of 1928 and the text 
books previously mentioned were temporarily adopted as 
the ones best suited to the needs of the respective years. 
Although an intensive study of the Holy Sacrifice was placed 
in the Second Year, and a study of Sacred Scripture in the 
Third Year, it was recommended that every pupil through- 
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out the four years should have and should use both a Missal 
and a New Testament. The Course, together with the text 
books selected, was to be given a two-year trial, at the end 
of which time it would be adopted or modified according to 
the opinion and suggestions of the teachers. 

As the two years had passed, the purpose of the paper 
read during the Educational Conference, last July, was to 
report on the reaction towards the various text books and 
to summarize the chief points in favor of or against the 
Course. 


The vital points at issue were the following: 

(1) Had these text books stimulated the pupils and 
elicited from them an appreciably greater interest in the 
study of Religion than the Catechisms, formerly used, 
had been accustomed to do? 


(2) Was this stimulation, from all appearances, gen- 
uine, in that it called forth greater personal activity on 
the part of the class, as a whole, and of the individual 
members? 


(3) Had this growing interest in, and reaction to- 
wards, the study of Religion, produced any noticeable 
effect upon the daily lives of the pupils? 

In answer to the first question as to whether these texts 
have succeeded in stimulating pupils and in eliciting from 
them an appreciably greater interest in the study of Religion 
than the Catechism had done, the report answered decidedly 
in the affirmative. Many of the teachers who three years 
before had deplored frankly and regretfully the uninterested 
and lethargic spirit which permeated, to a great extent, the 
atmosphere of the Religion class, declared during the past 
summer through questionnaires and otherwise, that a change 
decidedly favorable had been wrought since the adoption of 
the new type of text book. This holds true particularly of 
the first, second, and fourth years, not so favorable a reac- 
tion being evidenced, however, in the Scripture Study of the 
third year. 

The texts by Campion particularly have met with general 
favor and have elicited genuinely enthusiastic praise from 
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many teachers. In Book I, the freshness of the material, 
the manner of presentation, the bond which it tends to estab- 
lish between the child and the Church by inculcating a deeper 
appreciation and realization of Christ’s purpose in the latter 
and the intimate part which the latter can, should, and de- 
sires to play in the personal life of every Catholic, the interest 
stimulated in research work by means of the lists of excellent 
supplementary research topics and outside readings, the 
abundance of Scriptural references which bring the child 
into closer contact with Our Lord’s life, the suggestive aids 
at the end of each chapter which focus the attention upon 
high-lights both appealing and valuable—all these factors 
tend to arouse greater interest in the study of our Holy 
Religion and to supplement with fresh views and fresh ideas 
the dogmatic and moral background which the student of 
first year has been building up in the course of eight years. 


Reaction towards Book II by Father Campion was equally 
favorable, and its power of stimulation was attributed to 
factors very similar to those for Book I. The excellent 
treatment of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass in particular was 
earnestly commended, and questionnaires from pupils of the 
Second Year, relative to their study of the Holy Sacrifice, 
supported the opinions of the teachers. 


“T have never had a class,” wrote one teacher, “in which 
sO Many were as eager and as responsive as are those of the 
present class.” “The pupils show much greater interest,” 
stated another, “in the use of this text than they formerly 
manifested towards assignments from the Catechism.” 
“Father Campion’s text is very satisfactory,” said a third, 
“because it brings home the real bearing of the Church upon 
everyday life. Its treatment of the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass is excellent.” Finally, “I have found a greater mani- 
festation of interest and better pupil-response in this class 
than in any I have had in twelve years.”” Such are the asser- 
tions of teachers, who three years before were decidedly 
solicitous and anxious regarding the lack of interest and lack 
of response in their individual classes. 


Following are a few statements selected from question- 
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naires answered by pupils themselves relative to their study 
of the Mass: 


The study of the Mass has increased my appreciation of the Holy 
Sacrifice because I know better what is happening and what prayers 
accompany each part. It makes me more interested in the Holy 
Sacrifice because I can follow the priest and can concentrate upon 
the Mass much more easily. The Mass has a real meaning to me 


now. 
* * %* * * 


I am much more eager to attend Mass than I was before I studied 
itthis year. I am anxious to be on time so that I may begin with 
the priest. 

‘+ += & *# 

I am more attentive to the different parts, for I understand their 
meaning, and if I happen to be without my prayer book, I try to 
recall the prayers of my Religion Book, or to say some similar to 
those which are said in the Mass. ‘Then, too, I can follow the priest 
more closely, even though I haven’t my prayer book, because I un- 
derstand the ceremonies. 

es «£ @ 8 

I wish to go to Mass oftener and to be on time, for I do not want 
to miss any of the ceremonies. I know, too, that I will be prayed 
for by the priest when he says, ‘for all those here present.’ 

=u e+ Se 8 


All my life I had been going to Mass, but I did not know from 
where prayers were taken nor what they meant. Since I have 
studied the Mass, I know these things and therefore I appreciate 
more what Christ has given us in the Mass. Now I pay more atten- 
tion to the priest because I can follow him and I am not so easily 
distracted. 

* * * * * 

Not a great deal of information was gathered as to prog- 
ress in the use of the Missal; one teacher of Fourth Year 
stated, however, that ninety per cent of her class used the 
Missal regularly on Sundays, and that thirty per cent of her 
class and fifty per cent of the entire high school used it on 
week-days. May this be an incentive to other teachers to 
encourage more and more the habitual use of it at least on 
Sunday. 


_In the fourth year as well as in the first and second, reac- 
tion to the text adopted was favorable. Your Religion was 
generally declared to be well fitted to stimulate thought, to 
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instill a spirit, and to develop an attitude of appreciation for 
higher and more genuinely Catholic living. The text was 
declared to be interesting, solid, stimulating. It touches the 
vital issues of everyday life; its quotations and their sources 
are excellent in supplying material with which to meet con- 
troversy from without. It presents an excellent plan of 
Catholic ideals, combined with Church History, and is prac- 
tical, not merely theoretical. It suggests means of solving 
many problems which confront our students, and it gives a 
splendid background of solidly religious principles. Lastly, 
the material is fresh; it has a personal appeal; it is built 
around the person of Christ; it includes matter of present 
importance—problems of social service, parish cooperation, 
and the like. The chapters on Ideals and Character-forma- 
tion, woven as they are around the leading ideal, ““To put on 
Christ,” are declared to be especially fine and to be particu- 
larly fitted to touch responsive chords in Catholic youth who, 
in spite of the worldly world in which they live, and by which 
often times they appear to be considerably influenced, are 
nevertheless not wholly irresponsive to the finer and higher 
influences and beauties of our Holy Faith. Toincite a deeper 
love and appreciation of these spiritual values is the aim of 
the text, and from the appeal it has made thus far, it seems 
fitted to accomplish its purpose. Minor objections were 
raised as to the comprehensiveness of the text and its inade- 
quate treatment of Church History, but these were far out- 
weighed by the points in its favor. In view of these con- 
siderations, let us say in conclusion that Your Religion is 
generally acknowledged to be well adapted to the needs of 
the senior year of High School. 

On the other hand, the text for the third year, Readings 
from Sacred Scripture, was not generally favored. The diffi- 
culty of using it as a text was attributed chiefly to the fact 
that it contains nothing but Scriptural selections, a moderate 
amount of introductory material as a general background, 
and a comparatively meagre set of notes. A number of the 
selections in the historical books, moreover, are not particu- 
larly appealing in content, nor adaptable to application, nor 
even sufficiently associated with one another as to give a 
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sequence of narratives interesting to follow. Owing to the 
fact that our libraries ordinarily do not have a great amount 
of material relating to the Old Testament by way of expla- 
nations, interpretations, and the like, the teachers, in general, 
have found it difficult to know where to turn for aids in their 
teaching. The writer of the report emphasizes this point, 
however, in regard to the difficulty experienced in handling 
the text it is probable that, in many cases, our own knowl- 
edge of and our love for the Old Testament is too scanty to 
afford us any suitable or enlivening background upon which 
to draw, and therefore the best means of obviating a funda- 
mental hindrance in our teaching is to make acquaintance 
with the Old Testament by assiduous and persevering study. 
Personal familiarity with far more of the Old Testament 
than we expect to teach will build up within us a knowledge 
of and a love for it which will prove our greatest aid. Our 
own appreciation and prayerful study will then enable us to 
devise methods and to draw applications beneficial to our 
students. 

In conclusion the Report deviated from a mere statement 
of impressions and opinions expressed by others and ex- 
plained several devices and methods by which the Old Testa- 
ment narratives, as well as passages from the Moral Books, 
had been presented to one third year class. In regard to 
the former, the writer suggested that some sort of recurring 
theme be used as a means of unifying the narratives and in 
the light of which practical applications can be drawn. This 
digest of the report does not permit the detailed explanation 
of the methods suggested, but aims merely to bring out this 
fact that the report concluded with an appeal to teachers 
of third year in particular and to all teachers of Religion in 
general to enter, with the new school year, upon a campaign 
for more vital and more effective work in the field of Religion, 
leaving nothing undone in the way of personal endeavor, 
through prayer and labor, to uplift our Religion classes to the 
best of our ability, convinced of this truth that “The Lord 
will work with His valiant ones,” and will ever help those 
= strive perserveringly and conscientiously to help them- 
selves. 





OUTLINE FOR A UNIT IN HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION: 
THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT 


ELLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul Universitiy 


THE FouRtTH COMMANDMENT 


PRETEST: For PupiL AND TEACHER ORIENTATION. It is 
hardly possible for an instructor to guide the study of pupils 
intelligently without some knowledge of the background that 
the members of the class already have for the unit about to 
be presented. Not only do students rebel when they are 
compelled to go through the same learning exercises year 
after year, but teachers are unable to put the proper stress 
on their work if they have no previous knowledge of the 
learning already accomplished by members of the class. 
Ideally the instructor should give some form of a written 
pretest as well as an informal oral discussion to discover the 
preparation of the class for a given unit. Frequently, a 
scarcity of time prevents the use of this two-fold pretest. 
The written form gives all members of the class an oppor- 
tunity to write something of what they already know about 
the unit. An oral discussion, following the written test, re- 
veals to the teacher those members of the class who may 
have an adequate understanding of the unit as a result of 
previous learning experiences. It is not necessary to say 
that the wise instructor will not insist upon a pupil studying 
a unit that he already understands. There are other neces- 
sary and desirable learning activities that teachers may as- 
sign to such students who, as a rule, are few and far between 
in an instructor’s professional life. 


The following questions may be used as a short written 
pretest. They represent a form of the completion test. 
Teachers may substitiute a best-answer test or a true-false 
test for those given below: 
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I. The Fourth Commandment requires: 








: 


III. The Gospels tell us that Our Lord showed obedience: 
Recs 


4 


+ 
s 
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r 
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iV. Boys and girls sin against the Fourth Commandment: 
1, 


5 


tm a Ge 


Tue TEACHER’s ExpLANATION. A brief explanation of 
the unit should be given by the teacher on the day following 
the pretest. The teacher will be directed in this oral ex- 
planation by a diagnosis of the previous day’s endeavor to 
discover just what pupils already have in regard to an un- 
derstanding of the unit. During the teacher’s explanation 
members of the class should be required to give one hundred 
per cent attention. Itis recommended that the teacher stand 
during such an explanation in order to make his words the 
more forceful and demand, at the same time, a better type 
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of attention from the class. This explanation should pre- 
sent, in outline form, the principal topics that it is necessary 
for the individual to understand if he would get a good grasp 
of the unit. During the time of this explanation the teacher 
has opportunity to do a masterful piece of teaching. The 
personal energy he puts in it, as well as his careful prepara- 
tion, will determine its worth to the members of the group. 
Such an explanation should not last longer than fifteen or 
twenty minutes. It is preferable for students to listen with- 
out taking notes. They should be told prior to the explana- 
tion that they will be tested on its content. Teachers should 
beware of bringing unnecessary information into this pres- 


entation of this unit to the class; only the most important 
topics should appear. 


The following outline may be of assistance to teachers in 
preparing an explanation of the unit. Readers may easily 
see that no one can give an adequate explanation of this unit, 
or any other unit, without careful preparation: 


OUTLINE 


I. Authority comes from God. 


II. Obedience of children to parents: 
1. Reverence. 
2. Love. 
3. Loyalty. 


III. Obligation of parents to children: 
1. Love. 


2. Care for soul, mind and body. 


IV. Obedience to those who take the place of parents: 
1. Relations, guardians. 
2. Nurses. 
3. Teachers. 


V. Rights and duties of employers and employees. 
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VI. Obedience and Loyalty to Church: 
1. To the laws of the Church. 
2. To the Sovereign Pontiff. 
3. To the pastor of the parish. 
4. To the bishop of the diocese. 


VII. Loyalty and obedience to the state: 


1. Assuming responsibilities of citizenship. 
2. Active participation in government. 


Stupy. In the March issue of the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION there is a detailed explanation of the problem 
of directed study for Religion classes. In the present section 
it is merely necessary to say that the time when the indi- 
vidual pupil really does most of his learning is during the 
period of study. Study questions that demand learning ac- 
tivity on the part of each pupil are one of the most valuable 
materials that the school can give in making the student re- 
sponsible for learning. As was mentioned in the article 
noted above, of all subjects Religion is one that cannot afford 
to be neglected. If adequate provision for study is made 
there is every hope that pupils will be better prepared to ex- 
plain to themselves and to others what the Church teaches 
on the more important problems of doctrine and morality. 
The present writer is very much in favor of making the regu- 
lar class period a time of study. She is firmly convinced that 
this is a teaching device that will make more pupils indi- 
vidually active and responsible in the study of Religion. 


The questions listed below may be used in those schools 
where the class period is frequently made a period of study, 
or they may also be used by teachers who, of necessity, must 
give home assignments. Teachers will note that many of the 
questions listed below are answered in the various texts that 
are in the hands of our high school pupils. The remaining 


questions call for reflection from the pupils on the affairs of 
their every day life. 
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Campion, Rev. Raymond J. Religion, Book Two, pp. 286-319. New York: 
Sadlier, 1929. 

Cassilly, Rev. Francis, S.J. Religion, Doctrine and Practice pp. 88-96. Chi- 
cago: Loyola University Press 1926. 

Christian Brothers. Catechism of Christian Doctrine No. 4, pp. 171-179.  Phil- 
adelphia: McVey, 1929. 

Laux, Rev. John. A Course in Religion for Catholic High Schools, Part III, 
pp. 101-107. New York: Benziger, 1928. 

Russell, Rev. Wm. H. Your Religion, pp. 221-226, 263-269, 290-294. St. Louis: 
Herder, 1927. 


STUDY QUESTIONS 
1. Using a copy of the New Testament, copy accurately five differ- 
ent references to Our Lord’s obedience. 


2. How did Our Lord show love and respect for His mother and 
foster father ¢ 

3. Write a paragraph describing a home where boys and girls truly 
honor, respect and love their parents. 


4. Describe five faults against the fourth commandment that boys 


and girls of your age may be guilty of. 


5. In outline form show how boys and girls of your age may love, 
reverence, and be loyal to their parents. 

6. How may parental love interfere with the correct training of a 
child? 

7. Why are parents obliged to correct their children? 


8. Explain the obligation of parents in regard to the Catholic Edu- 
cation of their children. 

9. What are the obligations of a man or woman towards the person 
who employs them? Of the employer toward his employees? 

10. Name ten persons to whom you owe obedience and respect. 

11. Describe in detail how one should render his pastor material and 
spiritual support. 

12. List twenty ways in which you may be loyal to the Church and 
obedient to her laws. 

13. Describe the character of obedience that the Catholic should 


render to the Church and her laws. Why do Catholics owe this 
obedience to the Church ? 


14. What do you understand by the statement: “All public power 
must proceed from God”? 
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15 


5. List ten duties of an American citizen. 


a" 


6. Explain: “Voting is a duty not to be taken lightly.” 


—_— 
~ 


7. What should be the attitude of the citizen toward a wicked and 
injust law? 


oe 


8. List acts of obedience that you may make in your own home. 
After each act give a natural reason and a supernatural reason 
for making the particular act. Use the following form: 








Act of OBEDIENCE SUPERNATURAL REASON NATURAL REASON 








TOPICS FOR ORAL REPORTS OR WRITTEN PAPERS 


A very fine type of training is obtained by students when 
they are given an opportunity to write themselves or talk 
themselves clear-headed on a given subject. For oral reports 
the teacher must always provide what is commonly spoken of 
as the audience element. It is hardly necessary to say that if 
all members of the class are familiar with the content of the 
report this audience element is not present. Not only may the 
topics appended below, and others that the teacher will sug- 
gest, be useful for oral reports and written papers but they 
may be utilized as assignments for the pupil who has a good 
understanding of the unit without participating in the study 
questions assigned. For each unit in the year’s outline four or 
five students may give oral reports and the rest of the class 
prepare written papers. Each student will have at least one 
opportunity for an oral report during the school year. Such 
an experience is most valuable in training boys and girls to 
talk at length on a problem related to religious knowledge. 


Topics 
1. How to be a good citizen. 
II. Loyalty to the Catholic Church deepens allegiance to one’s 
country. 
III. Obedience is a condition of leadership. 
IV. Ways and means of showing love, reverence and obedience to 
one’s teachers. 


V. Word picture of a home in which the fourth commandment is 
faithfully observed by all. 
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VI. What Pius XI says in The Encyclical on the Christian Educa- 
tion of Youth in regard to the duties of parents. 


VII. What Leo XIII says in the Encyclial on the Conditions of the 
Working Classes in regard to the rights and duties of the 
workman and his employer. 


OUTLINING THE Unit. After all members of the class 
have studied the questions outlined and written the 
answers in their notebooks it is a valuable experience for 
each member of the class to make a detailed outline of the 
meaning of the Fourth Commandment. In the process of 
studying any unit it is very easy for the student to lose track 
of the general problem in the particulars of subordinate ques- 
tions. In order that the pupil may see the unit as a whole 
the teacher may use some form of an outline exercise. This 
work should always be done in the classroom. Pupils should 
consult neither texts nor notebooks. They should be told 
that the particular exercise requires them to prepare a de- 
tailed outline that will show the instructor that they under- 
stood the unit on the Fourth Commandment. At least one 
class period is necessary in order to give students sufficient 
time to write the outline. 


TrsTING. While the teacher supervised the manner in 
which pupils attacked the study questions listed above he 
had a splendid opportunity to discover the success and diffi- 
culties of members of the class. In listening to oral reports, 
in observing the reaction of pupils to these reports, in check- 
ing the outlines made by students and in reading the written 
papers assigned, the instructor had many opportunities to 
evaluate the learning of each individual. However, in order 
to have an objective evaluation of each pupil’s accomplish- 
ment the following one hundred point quiz may be given: 


TRUE Fase Test (60 points) TRUE oR Fats 


1. The family is the cradle of civil society. 





2. Authority in the family rests in the children. 
3. The wife is the head of the family. 


| 

















4. 





10. 


11. 


12. 
13, 


14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 
18, 
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. Teachers share the obligations and rights of parents. 


19, 


20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 


. No one can lead all the time. 


Honor embraces three things: reverence, love and 
humility. 


. To show contempt for our parents is always sinful. ———_____— 


. Training in obedience is not necessary for the suc- 


cessful education of children. 


. The duty of obedience ceases when the child grows up 


and leaves the home. 


. Children are bound to obey their parents in regard to 


the choice of state in life. 


Pope Pius XI is the first pope to state the rights and 
duties of workmen and employers. 


Pope Pius XI is the author of the encyclical on the 


condition of the working classes, nguineiintin 


Citizens exist for the sake of the state. Bo ee 


The state receives its authority from God through the 
people. 


It is a matter of religious obligation to obey the laws 
of the state. 


“All human laws, if they are just, have the power to 
bind in conscience from the Eternal Law of God 
from which they are derived.” j 


All laws must be in harmony with the Divine Law. - 
Sometimes voting is a moral obligation. 


We should be slow to criticize our rulers, yet not 
afraid to do so when necessary. 


The aim of the Church is solely to promote the tem- 
poral welfare of its members. 


Friction is bound to exist between Church and State. 


No state has ever invaded the rights of the Church 


Every law of the Church is dictated by her solicitude 
for our spiritual welfare. 


Catholics expect the members and priests of the 
Church to be perfect in every detail. 
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28. 


29. 


40. 


aN 
un 
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One must learn to obey before he is fit to lead. ——~--._ 


Obedience is a great degradation in the development 
of the individual. 


Through obedience one gains self-control and is made 
more unselfish, 


Instant obedience is what pleases God. eisai 
It never pays to argue or to delay when God has mani- 
fested His will. 


Our Lord did not believe in respect for women. 
Obedience is the foundation of the home. 


Team work does not require obedience to a leader. 


Disobedience is a sin. 
Our parents are our greatest human benefactors, 


We may display real love for our parents in their old 
age. saihinnincdeninil 
It is impossible for a parent to have a false love for 
his children. 

To punish children is a sin. ditiuteitendinche 
God does not expect parents to give their children a 

Catholic education. 


The Fourth Commandment is: “Thou shalt not kill.” —— 


Pouting and stubbornness toward parents are faults 
against obedience. salleniimelisieds 
If parents command their children to lie or steal they 
are bound to obey them. 


The same obedience is due to guardians as to parents. — 


Parents have never been known to spoil their chil- 
dren. 


Parents are obliged to begin the religious training of 
their children early in life. os 
Children should be allowed a great deal of liberty in 
keeping company and going out at night. 


Parents have every right to prevent a son or daughter 
from becoming a priest or a nun. 
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47, Parents have the right to force a child to marry or re- 
frain from marriaige. 


48. All lawful superiors have authority from God. psaseiianinnniabhie 
49, Inferiors are not bound to obey superiors who are 
wicked or unjust. 


50. We owe our parents marks of affection. eeneneiiges 
51. We sin against respect to our parents if we are 
ashamed of them because of their poverty. 





52. Children are not bound to obey their parents when 
they are ordered to do something directly opposed to 
the commandments of God or the Church. 


53. Justice and gratitude require us to help our parents in 
their corporal and spiritual necessities. 


54. A long and happy life has been promised to those who 
practice filial piety. 


55. Parents are obliged to protect their children from im- 
moral shows and bad books. 


56. The foremost duty of parents in educating their chil- 
dren is to afford them good example. 


57. Those in government authority have an obligation to 
appoint men that are honest and capable to public 
positions. 


38. Employers are obliged to give their employees just 
wages. 


539. Workmen are justified in using violence to get their 
rights. 


60. Catholics may be socialists. 


Comp.Letion TEst (40 points) 


1. Children sin against obedience : (1)——___ (2) ___-__ 
EE es | eee 


2. Children reverence their parents: (1)_ 


- ern 8 OS | | ae 


3. Children must honor their parents because: (1) ——-__ 
(2) ; a 
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4. Children are not required to obey their parents: (1) 
(2) 
5. Parents are obliged to: (1) (2) 








6. Besides parents we must honor and obey: (1) 
(2) (3) 
7. The following are spiritual superiors: (1) 
(2) (3) 
8. The following are civil rulers: (1) 
(2) (3) 
9. Civil authorities have the following duties: (1) 
(2) (3) 
10. Pupils owe their teachers: (1) (2) 
(3) 
11. Children sin against the duty of assisting their parents: (1) 
(2) (3) 
12. We sin against the obedience due to parents: (1) 


(2) 


13. Every legitimate superior holds his authority from_—______ 


















































14. The word honor in the Fourth Commandment implies: (1) 
(2) (3) 
Note: The True-False and Completion Tests given above are merely sug- 


gestive and may be replaced or supplemented by tests prepared by the teacher 
and based on the particular text used by the class. 




















VOCATION WEEK 


LETTER FROM A NOVICE MASTER OR MISTRESS TO THE 
TEACHERS OF A CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


Dear 


Vocation Week will soon be here. You will find inclosed 
two plans. The first is a simple type of prayer-campaign 
in which we recommend that you interest every child, from 
the youngest to the oldest in the school, in praying that God 
will give fruitful vocations to the religious life. It is not 
necessary to speak to you of the need of all religious com- 
munities for subjects. The second plan, as you will see, 
offers suggestions for Vocation Week as you will carry it out 
in your respective school rooms. The individual teachers 
will, no doubt, desire to adapt and improve them for local 
needs. Indeed, it is the enthusiasm of the individual teacher 
which will make their suggestions reap one hundred-fold. 


Along with the above we would suggest that each teacher 
assume a responsibility during Vocation Week to pray and 
offer sacrifice that God will send to our Community, and to 
other religious orders, the subjects they are so much in 
need of. 


Comparatively speaking, but few of our schools are rep- 
resented in our present Novitiate. There is a recommenda- 
tion we would like to make for this year’s Vocation Week. 
In every parish there are young persons, pious and qualified 
for the religious life. Are the religious of each mission doing 
what they can to approach these young people? Sometimes 
but a question asked, or a word appropriately spoken, will 
arouse an attraction for our community. However, per- 
sonal enthusiasm for our vocation and for the gifts that God 
gives with it, does a great deal to enkindle in the young a 
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desire for the religious life. God has blessed our Vocation 
Weeks, but we pray that the blessings that will accompany 
the Vocation Week of 1931 may far surpass those of the past. 


Yours affectionately in Our Lord, 


a ee oe ow we ie a ee wee we ea i i ee ae a a or Te 


LETTER FROM A NOVICE MASTER OR NOVICE MISTRESS TO THE 
CHILDREN OF THE PRIMARY GRADES 


My dear little friends: 


A whole year has passed since you wrote to me last year 
of Vocation Week as you kept it in your different classrooms. 
Another Vocation Week will soon be here, and I am sure that 
Our Lord will be pleased with the way you work for Him 
this year, as He was pleased last year. Your teachers will 
tell you that Our Lord has need for many, many priests, 
Brothers and Sisters to work for Him. Will vou try to do 
even more this year than you did last year, in order that a 
great many boys and girls may be brave enough to follow 
the vocation God gives them? Our Lord loves the prayers 
of little boys and girls. I wonder if anyone has ever told 
you that children are favorites with Our Lord? Sometimes 
He lets big people pray a long time before He answers their 
prayers, but the prayers of little boys and girls, He answers 
often immediately. 


Many of you told me that you have asked God to give you 
a vocation; if you continue asking Him for this very grea 
favor I think He will answer your prayer. No one can tell 
you just how great a privilege it is to have a vocation and 
to be permitted to tell other people about God. It is only 


when we are in heaven that we shall really know what a favor 
this is. 


God bless you, my dear little friends! Those of you who 
are going to be Brothers and Sisters and priests when you 
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grow up, be sure to tell our Blessed Mother about it every 
day. I have asked the Novices and Postulants to pray for 
you, too. 


Devotedly in the Sacred Heart, 


LETTER FROM A NOVICE MASTER OR NOVICE MISTRESS TO THE 
PUPILS OF GRADES FOUR TO EIGHT INCLUSIVE 


My dear boys and girls: 


Another Vocation Week is almost here. Your reports of 
last year showed that the pupils of your school are really in- 
terested in worth-while activities. Continue as you have be- 
gun. We are confident that you are going to make this 
year’s Vocation Week greater than that of any previous 
year. To cooperate with Vocation Week is a privilege or 
an invitation that Our Lord and His Blessed Mother are ex- 
tending to you. They are waiting for the reply you will 
make to this invitation. If you will spend this week as your 
teachers will suggest—in praying and sacrificing that God 
will increase one hundred-fold the priests and sisters and 
brothers of the Catholic Church, and that He will give to 
boys and girls courage to make the sacrifice necessary to 
correspond with a vocation, then my dear young people, you 
will have done something very pleasing for our Blessed 
Mother during this month of May. 


There is one other very important part of Vocation Week. 
It is this: Let each one, at the time of Holy Communion 
particularly, ask Our Lord to show you what He wants you 
to do during life. While God does not speak with noise 
of words, if you will ask Him, there may come a desire in 
your heart to sacrifice home and the things that people in 
the world cherish. If you feel this desire, my dear boys and 
girls, cherish it; protect it. Your teachers will tell you how 
to do so. Above all, pray to our blessed Mother to guard 
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you from sin and to preserve this desire in your heart. It 
is a treasure that may be lost, and those who lose it regret 
it always. 


God bless you, my dear boys and girls. Our Novices and 
Postulants are praying for you. 


Devotedly in the Sacred Heart, 


een eeceae ee eoegteaesceseeoeoeoeenneee 


LETTER FROM A NOVICE MASTER OR NOVICE MISTRESS TO 
HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


Dear Boys (Girls) of —-————— High School: 


Vocation Week will be with you in a few days. The re- 
ports you wrote last year describing your Vocation Week of 
PRSD are Oile OM The At... noses cccccccess Indeed, you did 
nobly, and I am confident that our Lord was pleased. But 
don’t you think you could do even more this year in order 
to give a greater pleasure to the Sacred Heart? If 
you would ask how to do so, I would say—Let there be not 
one from your number who will fail to participate in the ac- 
tivities of this week, and with the graces Our Lord is offer- 
ing. To all, Vocation Week is an opportunity; to some it 
is a very special opportunity, for our Lord will say to them, 
“My Child, give Me thy heart.” In the words of a holy re- 
ligious now deceased I will say to you: 


“After Holy Communion, when in silence before Jesus, 
ask Him to make known what He wills you to do; if He 
asks the sacriifice of all that you love, tell Him to take your 
heart, if you have not the courage to give it to Him.” 

To those who are interested in becoming members of our 
community, we shall be very happy to correspond with you. 
Our Novitiate, the novices say, is a bit of heaven on earth. 
Your teachers will tell you this, too. Yes, it is God’s sweet 
way to give this happiness to those who generously answet 
His call. 
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God bless you all! I have asked our novices and postu- 
lants to pray that in each and every one of you the Divine 
Will may be accomplished perfectly. Daily recommend your 
future to our Blessed Mother. No one can take care of it 
for you as she can. 


Devotedly in the Sacred Heart, 


CAMPAIGN TO ASK GOD TO GIVE MANY FRUITFUL 
VOCATIONS TO THE PR:ESTHOOD AND 
RELIGIOUS LIFE 


—_—. 


ACTIVITIES FOR THE WEEK 


1. Attendance at Daily Mass. 

2. Daily reception of Holy Communion, if possible. 

3. Five sacrifices daily. 

The following intentions are recommended for the prayers 
that are said each day in the class room: 
Monday: For vocations to the priesthood, for seminarians. 
Tuesday: For vocations to the foreign missions. 
Wednesday: For vocations to the religious orders of 


Brothers. 

Thursday: For vocation to the various communities of 
Sisters. 

Friday: For vocations to .............000: community. 


If possible, have a general Communion of the entire school 
on one day of the week, for the intention that all Catholic 
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boys and girls may correspond with the vocation God gives 
them. 


CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


Monday: Informal talk by the teacher on “What Is a Re- 
ligious Vocation?” 


Tuesday: Informal talk on ‘Histories of Vocations,” for 
example: 


1. The person who had the desire from the time of 
first Holy Communion. 


2. The person who had the desire in high school. 
3. The person who had no desire till out of school. 


4. Persons whom others never dreamed would be 
religious. 


5. The person who lost the desire because it was 
not guarded. 


Wednesday: A talk on the “Needs of Holy Church for Re- 
ligious,” for example: 


1. The thousands who are not receiving religious 
instruction in our country. 


2. The need abroad. 


3. The influence of non-religious and irreligious 
schools and organizations. 


Thursday: Information on ‘How to protect a Vocation.” 
1. A plan of life for school years. 


Friday: Talks by superior to girls; by priest to older boys; 
by a religious brother to the boys. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


Correlate work of religion, language, literature, history 
and drawing with Vocation Week activities: 
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1. 


Literature classes may read selections from the lives of 
men and women who were members of religious congre- 
gations. 


. Language exercises may be provided in writing histories 


of vocations that have been read; in writing letters that 
ask information pertaining to subject of vocations; etc. 


. History classes may study the stories of religious congre- 


gations. 


Religion classes may be taught a simple form of medita- 
tion. In this class, give to the children a short prayer that 


they may recite daily to ask for guidance in regard to 
vocation. 


Drawing and construction classes may make posters. 


Note: On Friday of Vocation Week a language period 


might be given for the children from the sixth grade up, to 
write a letter telling how Vocation Week has been observed 
in their class room and what it has meant tothem. One let- 
ter from each room might be sent to the motherhouse. 

















Teaching the Public School Child 














THE CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


THE NEED—It is estimated that over one-half of the Cath- 
olic children in the United States are attending public schools. 
The problem of effectively instructing these children is a very 
serious one. In parishes without parochial schools, in immi- 
grant districts, in sections of a parish remote from a church, 
and among indifferent Catholics in almost every parish, an 
organized and intensive effort is necessary to bring these 
children to classes of religious instruction. 


WHAT THE CONFRATERNITY Is—The Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine is an organization designed to meet this 
very need. It is a parish society made up of zealous members 
of the laity who volunteer a definite time each week to seek- 
ing out children in need of religious instruction and con- 
ducting Christian Doctrine classes for them. The members 
either assist the Sisters, or take charge of the classes in 
places where no Sisters are available. ‘Centers’ are often 
established in needy districts and places far from the parish 
church—the classes being conducted in halls, vacant store 
buildings, or even private homes. 


N. B.—Permission of the pastor is necessary before Con- 
fraternity work is undertaken and the work must be under 
the direction of a priest. 


STARTING THE WorK IN A DiocesE—In order to organize 
this work in a diocese, the following steps are suggested: (1) 
The appointment by the Ordinary of a priest to act as the 
spiritual director. (2) A conference of a few interested per- 
sons who have knowledge of, or who will make a survey of the 
needs in the locality in which the work is to be started. (3) 
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The selection, of a zealous member of the laity who has the 
qualities necessary for leadership to act as president of the 
society and assistant to the spiritual director. (4) Definite 
plans for the enlistment of volunteers and the permanent 
organization of the work, e.g., by appeals in churches, 
through church societies, etc. 


PERMANENT ORGANIZATION—In the beginning the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine can be canonically erected in 
the Cathedral parish (or any other parish) by the Ordinary 
according to Canon 711—2. If the members reside in differ- 
ent parishes, they may at first be enrolled in this parish or- 
ganization until the groups in other parishes are well 
organized. Each parish group may then be canonically erec- 
ted according to Canon 711—2. 


To launch the organization, the following steps may be 
taken: (a) A general explanation of the work from the pul- 
pit of one or more of the churches; (b) followed by a meeting 
at which those interested will be asked to enlist for active 
service; (c) officers appointed by the spiritual director. The 
members enlisted should be immediately assigned for active 
service, first, as teachers in Saturday, Sunday, or after school 
classes; second, as home visitors, or “fishers” to gather in the 
children. Parishes having little or no need of these volunteers 
within their own boundaries may form missionary Confra- 
ternities and send their members to help in districts where 
needed. 


EXTENSIONS THROUGHOUT THE DiocEsE—After the Con- 
fraternity is successfully functioning in one or more parishes 
or localities, the pastors of the diocese may be directed to send 
one or more delegates to a meeting presided over by the bis- 
hop or his representative. At this meeting, plans for forma- 
tion of Parish Confraternities, Missionary Confraternities, 
and the Diocesan Union of Parish Confraternities may be ex- 
plained and adopted. It will be found necessary, both in the 
parish and diocesan organization, to have one or several per- 
sons whose duties shall be to organize new catechism centers 
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and give help to those already established, as needs or diffi- 
culties arise. 


INDULGENCES—Special indulgences may be gained by all 
who participate in this work. Pope Gregory XIII in 1572 
and many other Sovereign Pontiffs have granted special in- 
dulgences to the Confraternity. 


ResuLts—This organized effort to reach the Catholic 
child in the public schools has brought the following results 
in many places: (a) The establishment of new chapels and 
churches; (b) Increase in the attendance at the Catholic 
schools; (c) New spiritual life to home and parish. 




















Theology for the Teacher 


























CHILDREN’S DUTIES TO PARENTS 
SACERDOS 


The particular obligation binding children to their parents 
includes a threefold duty, of love, reverence and obedience. 
A summary of theological teaching on each heading will 
probably be helpful to teachers in providing a solution for 
problems which sometimes arise in this connection. 


As the authors of their being, parents are entitled to the 
internal and external love of their children, and a grave sin 
is committed when hatred towards parents is substituted for 
love or an external mode of conduct that is normally in- 
dicative of hatred. This is true not only of the years of child- 
hood under parental care but all during life. It is likewise 
a mortal sin to wish death or some grave misfortune to one’s 
parents, to be guilty of serious detraction in their regard, to 
provoke them to anger or profound grief indicated, for ex- 
ample, by the shedding of tears. Failure to provide accord- 
ing to one’s ability for one’s parents in time of need is similar- 
ly regarded as grievously sinful on the part of children old 
enough to support themselves, as is neglect or abandonment 
in time of sickness and old age. The same teaching holds 
true where a son or daughter fails or refuses to make proper 
spiritual provision for sick or dying parents by neglecting to 
have the Sacraments administered and later by not providing 
suitable burial. All this is contrary to the love which chil- 
dren owe the authors of their life. 


Reverence is due to parents by children in as much as the 
former are the natural superiors of the latter; and this is 
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also a matter of inner disposition as well as of outward be- 
havior. The absence of this is had in the case of a son who 
would strike his father or mother or raise his hand against 
them in threatening gesture. Such a son or daughter is guilty 
of mortal sin, as is he who curses his parents, insults them 
or holds them up to ridicule. Ordinarily there is grave 
malice in a chronic attitude of antagonism in word or deed, 
despising them because of their poverty, lack of education 
or other advantages. To be ashamed of one’s parents, to 
refuse to recognize them, to withold the ordinary signs of 
reverence due them are all grouped as grave offences against 
the fourth Commandment, and the guilt of those latter 
offences may be contracted by grown sons and daughters as 
well as by younger ones. Instruction on these points should 
be clear and forcible enough to insure its continuance and 
effectiveness through the more aggresive years that follow 
after childhood and early youth. 


Obedience is due to parents as long as the children are 
under their power in all lawful matters that pertain to their 
upbringing. Love and reverence are abiding duties, but 
obedience in the strict sense ceases when the son or daughter 
enters into marriage or the religious state. In the matter of 
choosing a state of life, parents have no right to dictate or to 
command their children to enter or not to enter a particular 
state, although evidently there should ordinarily be consulta- 
tion and, if possible, mutual agreement. Within the proper 
field of obedience there is no grave sin or disobedience unless 
it is quite clear that the parents intend to command or im- 
pose a precept. Whether or not this is the case is to be de- 
termined by the words or mode of action in the circum- 
stances. The gravity of such sins is frequently diminished 
by reason of irreflexion or the trifling nature of the matter 
involved. The government of the home, the fulfillment of 
religious and civil duties, companions or associations, 
amusements, outings and similar matters are points on which 
parental authority may and should be exercised, and failure 
to abide by formal injunctions is sinful in one degree or 
another according to the situation. The excessive demands 
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for independence quite characteristic of our day are out of 
harmony with the obedience children owe their parents, and 
the ‘“‘mind-your-own-business” attitude which is sometimes 
adopted by children in dealing with father or mother is in- 
tolerable in the light of Christian moral teaching. The in- 
sistence placed upon the obligations of the fourth command- 
ment will be a valuable contribution by our teachers to the 
strengthening of the entire social structure. 

















Che Home and Religious Training 




















PARENTS ARE TEACHERS 


ELLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul University 


The parent has an opportunity to be the first and most 
influential teacher in the life of the child. Religious training 
in the home depends largely on the parents’ understanding 
of each child and the means that they use in contributing to 
the religious development of their children. In order to bea 
success in fulfilling their God-given obligations parents must 
first (1) know their children, and (2) appreciate and under- 
stand the many ways in which they may be of influence in 
the child’s life. Nothing is more important than the atmos- 
phere of the home and the attitude of parents towards Re- 
ligion and the child’s religious training. Defects in religious 
development can very frequently be explained as originating 
in the early training or want of training that characterized 
the childhood of the individual. Children have untold con- 
fidence in their parents, and the words, deeds, and attitudes 
of parents are imitated to an astonishing degree. 


The home may make a maximum contribution to the re- 
ligious development of children by working with the school. 
However, cooperation between the Catholic school and the 
home depends to a great extent upon the school. To the de- 
gree that parents and teachers work together intelligently 
and perseveringly will success in the religious training of 
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children be assured. We realize that a program to unite 
parents and teachers in the various activities of religious 
training will require a type of study on the part of teachers 
that has been used but seldom in the past; however, it is a 
task that is not difficult. Briefly one might say that it would 
be sufficient if from five to ten times during the school year, 
the parents of each grade group might be made cognizant 
of the religion plans of teachers and given means whereby 
the home may assist in attaining the objectives of religious 
training for the grade. There is every hope that this co- 
operation between home and school would result in a type 
of religious training superior to that which we have at pres- 
ent. No matter how efficient the work of the school, its 
influence can never compare with the possibilities or the han- 
dicaps to religious training that the home offers. It is not at 
all improbable that the inefficiency of religious training in 
the school is due to a want of understanding of the objec- 
tives of the school on the part of Catholic parents. 


We can easily conceive of situations where it will be close 
to impossible to bring teachers and parents together through 
personal contact; however, cooperation may be secured by 
other means. One suggestion is that a page of mimeographed 
notes be sent monthly by the classroom teacher to the par- 
ents of all children in the group, stating the specific objec- 
tives for religious training during that month with sugges- 
tions that will help parents in guiding children to attain the 
same objectives. 


In recommending an active cooperation between parents 
and teachers it is necessary to say that generalities must be 
avoided. For successful teaching, either in school or else- 
where, specific objectives must set up. As an illustration 
of this type of objective there are appended to this paragraph 
eight statements for teachers to give to parents that both 
may work together in making Holy Mass a vital force in the 
life of Catholic children and youth: 


1. Help children realize that we give God the greatest 
honor we can possibly render by uniting our offering with 
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Christ in the Mass. Parents should see that their children 
know how to make a personal offering of the Mass. 


2. Instruct children and youth that they may understand 
that appropriate dress and personal cleanliness should be a 
part of their preparation for Holy Mass. It is not enough 
for parents to give this information to their children, but they 
should follow-up instruction and regularly observe the fidel- 
ity of children to this practice. 


3. Parents should see that their children go forth from the 
home to Mass supplied with a Missal or a prayer-book that 
gives the Mass prayers. If parents help children to acquire 
this particular habit early in life we may look forward to the 
time when the majority of Catholics will participate more 
fully in the riches of the prayers of the Church. 


4. The home has an excellent opportunity to help children 
be on time for Holy Mass. We all know that it is very easy 
to develop habits of tardiness. It is equally easy to be always 
on time. We do not recommend that parents act as an alarm 
clock for their children; the best type of training will teach 
children to plan in advance and become independent in the 
manner of distributing time in order to be at church before 
the Holy Sacrifice begins. 


5. Parents should encourage their children to take places 
in the church whereby they may be shielded from unneces- 
sary distractions and better able to pray the Mass. Here 
again words are not sufficient; follow-up work should ac- 
company instruction. The ideal aspired to here is to help 
youth secure the habit of taking a seat in church that will 
not hinder an active holy participation in the Mass. 


6. Parents can contribute to the religious training of chil- 
dren by accompanying them to Mass, sitting with them, ob- 
serving the child’s manner of following the Mass, and assist- 
ing them to identify the different parts. Not only does the 
child profit by the example of parents but the parent himself 
may help the child to follow the Holy Sacrifice with the Mis- 
sal or some other Mass book for children. 
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7. Children and adults show that they truly love the Mass 
and understand something of its fullness of meaning when 
they take advantage of an opportunity to assist at Mass on 
days not of obligation. Parents may further the growth of 
their children in love for the Mass by their personal desire 
to assist at it. 


8. Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the value of 
the example children receive from their parents. Those par- 
ents who because of lack of training do not understand and 
appreciate the Mass should make every effort to correct this 
deficiency in their training, not only because of its influence 
on the life of the child but also because of the contribution 
it will make to their personal spiritual life. 
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The Teaching of Religion and Morality in Catholic 
Schools of Nursing Education. By Sister Magdalene, O.S.F., 
St. John School of Nursing Education, Springfield, Illinois, 
1930. 


In the introduction to her report the author takes the posi- 
tion that the data from her investigation mark only the be- 
ginning of a much needed, more comprehensive and more 
extensive investigation. Sister Magdalene’s study was re- 
ceived with lively interest by those in authority in Catholic 
schools of nursing education. In procuring the information 
desired in this investigation splendid cooperation was re- 
ceived from schools of nursing, university officials, priests, 
doctors, laymen, and the graduates and student nurses of 
Catholic schools of nursing education. 


Results of studying the following problems are reported 
in Sister Magdalene’s thesis: (1) The present provision for 
religious and moral training in schools of nursing through a 
survey of present practice; (2) Religious and moral needs 
of the student nurse as obtained from the opinions of priests 
of experience, superintendents of nurses, doctors, graduate 
nurses, student nurses, and experts in the field of general 
education. This study is the only objective investigation 
that has been made of these several problems. 


In order that the present study might represent an ade- 
quate sampling of existing conditions in Catholic schools of 
nursing education in the United States the questionnaire 
method was used. Six different forms were used to secure 
the necessary data. In addition to the information obtained 
through the questionnaire Sister Magdalene made a personal 
survey of a limited number of large and small schools. 
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CURRENT PRACTICE IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS OF 
NURSING EDUCATION 


Of the 155 questionnaires distributed to superintendents of 
nurses 65 per cent were returned answered. However, 12 
of the 100 replies received could not be used due to incom- 
plete data, etc. This questionnaire was sent to 44 different 
states; replies from 38 of the states are included in the report. 
Forty sisterhoods are represented by the schools of nursing 
studied. The following statements give a summary of the 
data obtained: 


1. Of the 5,493 students in the 88 schools of nursing rep- 
resented only 32.4% had attended Catholic high schools. 


2. Of these 32.4%, 31.3% of the number were receiving 
Holy Communion more frequently than once a week. 


3. In the 88 answers received only one school sections 
students for religious instruction on the basis of previous 
Catholic training. 


4. Fifty-two of the 88 schools do not give any class work 
or systematic religious instruction in the three years of the 
nursing course. 


5. Four and one-half per cent of the schools give less than 
ten hours religious instruction in three years; 6.8% less than 
twenty hours in three years; 9.1% less than thirty hours. 
Thirteen per cent of the schools give from 30 to 50 hours in 
the same three year period. Two per cent of the schools re- 
ported a course consisting of 108 hours or 18 hours Religion 
every semester. Seven superintendents stated that they 
were introducing a course in Religion for the coming year. 


6. Twenty-seven of the 59 schools offering religious in- 
struction have the content of their courses determined by a 
priest. In twelve of the schools a priest and Sister outline 
the course. In 15 schools the Sister in charge assumes full 
responsibility for the content of the curriculum. 


_ 7, The answers to this questionnaire study show that there 
is a wide variety of practice in regard to the required attend- 
ance of students at the various religious exercises of the 
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schools of nursing. Eleven schools require their students to 
attend daily Mass; five schools require attendance at Mass 
two or three times weekly; three schools require their stu- 
dents to attend Mass in Lent and on Saturdays; four schools 
require their students to be present at Mass on feasts of the 
Blessed Virgin. Of the 88 schools, 77 of them require stu- 
dents to take part in morning prayers said in common; thirty- 
two schools require students to assist at Benediction; thirty- 
three schools require night prayers and fifty of the 88 schools 
oblige students to assist at Sodality meetings. 


8. The investigation endeavored to discover if ethics was 
a required course in the curriculum of the nursing schools. 
However, the question was misinterpreted by a number as 
nursing ethics which in many schools is merely professional 
etiquette. The answers seem to indicate that only 9 per cent 
of the 88 schools are giving the actual hours required for a 
college course in general and special ethics. 


9. Of the schools represented in the investigation 88.67% 
have annual retreats for nurses. Five of the schools do not 
have retreats due to the fact that they have such a small 
number of Catholic students; one school offers a retreat only 


every three years owing to the small number of Catholic stu- 
dents. 


10. Eight per cent of the schools have special retreats for 
graduate nurses only; 67% welcome the graduates to the 
students’ retreats. Twenty-two schools, or 25%, make no 
provision of any kind for this form of spiritual exercise for 
their alumnae members. 


11. In reply to the question: What means do you use to 
make students love and appreciate the practice of their re- 
ligion, 19 schools did not answer the question and 21 stated 
that no particular means areemployed. Encouraging attend- 
ance at religious exercises seems to be the practice most fre- 
quently employed. A miscellaneous group of factors includ- 
ing novenas, retreats, opportunities for confession, spiritual 
talks, etc., are mentioned by small numbers. 


12. In reply to the question on provision for character 
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growth, twelve superintendents reported that special lectures 
were given on character formation. 


THE ATTITUDE OF STUDENT NURSES TOWARD SEVERAL 
PHASES OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The following statements summarize this section of the 
study: 


1. There was very little variation in the replies obtained 
by the questionnaire method and the personal interview. 


2. Eighty-seven per cent of the questionnaires sent out 
were answered. 


3. Twenty-seven per cent of the students stated that they 
found no difference in the type of religious instruction in the 
school of nursing from that which they received in the Cath- 
olic high school; 40 per cent of the students did not answer 
this question in view of the fact that they had attended pub- 
lic high schools. Twenty-six per cent stated that there was 
a difference from their previous religious instruction in the 
high school. 


4. Of the 425 students, 87 per cent were favorably dis- 
posed toward required attendance at religious exercises. 
Fifteen students exhibited an unfavorable attitude, while 15 
others manifested indifference and 25 did not answer the 
question. 


5. Data obtained show that frequent attendance at Mass 
furthers the frequent reception of Holy Communion. 


6. Almost as great a zeal for daily Communion is shown 
by students who attended public high schools as by those who 
were graduated from a Catholic high school. 


7. In listing the traits of others that are of influence for 
good in the spiritual and mental development of the student 
nurse, kindness is given first place by 170 students and a 
deeply religious spirit receives second place by the check of 
130 nurses; other traits were given in the following order 
of importance: truthfulness, charitableness, true piety, devo- 
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tion and loyalty, cheerfulness, sympathy, interest in stu- 
dents, high ideals, professional skill, etc. 


8. In answer to the question: What faults and bad habits 
are prevalent among students in schools of nursing, disobey- 
ing regulations heads the list of faults. Other traits that 
receive mention are: talking about the faults of others; 
talking about the affairs of patients; telling scandal; want 
of respect for authority. The faults just mentioned are given 
by more than 160 students. The following were mentioned 
less than 110 times: telling improper stories; snobbery; un- 
truthfulness; late for Mass on Sundays; stealing; extrava- 
gance; liquor and drinking; dating married men; missing 
Mass on Sunday; and dating divorced men. 


THE ATTITUDE OF CATHOLIC GRADUATE NURSES TOWARD 
PHASES OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Three hundred and twelve graduates of Catholic schools 
of nursing contributed information to this section of the 
study. This number represents 87 per cent of those who were 
asked to contribute data. Forty-nine per cent of the 312 
were graduated between the years 1925 and 1928. Thirty- 
eight states are represented in these answers, and the years 
of graduation range from 1921 to the present. The following 
data were obtained: 


1. Those who received Holy Communion more often as 
student nurses have received more frequently as graduates. 


2. One-third of the graduates felt that there was no dif- 
ference in the type of religious instruction in the Catholic 
high school and the Catholic school of nursing. 


3. In reply to the question: “What phases of Catholic 
training did not receive sufficient emphasis or attention while 
you were in training?” the majority stated that there was 
lack of instruction in Religion and lack of attention to the 
actual practice of Religion by students. 


4. Only 13 per cent of the 312 graduate nurses have made 
an annual retreat since graduation. 


5. Faults of the tongue in their various manifestations 
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were listed as the most prevalent faults among graduate 
nurses. 


OPINIONS OF PRIESTS, DOCTORS AND LAYMEN ON THE 
RELIGIOUS AND MORAL TRAINING OF NURSES 


1. Only 55 per cent of the clergy solicited answered the 
questionnaire sent to them. These 82 priests represent sec- 
ular priests and seven religious orders. 


2. Sister Magdalene believes that the data presented in 
Tables XXXIII and XXXIV of her report represent the 
most valuable part of her study. The tables show an analysis 
of the data given by 79 priests on factors neglected in the 
religious and moral training of the nurse. The information 
given in these tables is grouped under the following six head- 
ings: (1) Formal religious instruction; (2) Practice of Re- 
ligion; (3) Formal instruction in ethics; (4) Character for- 
mation; (5) Professional matters; (6) Miscellaneous. 


3. Thirty states were represented in the questionnaire an- 
swered by outstanding physicians. The opinions expressed 
by these doctors are given in tabular form and grouped by 
the investigator under the general heading of ethical, reli- 
gious, and professional needs; traits to be acquired; traits 
to be avoided; and miscellaneous. 


4. The investigator presents the opinions of outstanding 
laymen in the same manner that she treated the opinions 
of doctors. 

We regret that it is not possible to give a summary of the 
opinions of priests, doctors and laymen in detail. They rep- 
resent desirable material for directors of Catholic schools 
of nursing education to use in guiding and planning the re- 
ligious and moral training of students and nurses. 

The data given by Sister Magdalene in her report show 
that schools of nursing education have an important prob- 
lem to study if they would wish to realize the aim of being 
a truly Catholic institution of learning. The data presented 
in Sister Magdalene’s investigation will furnish valuable sug- 


gestions to those planning Religion curricula for nursing 
schools. 














New Books in Review 














The Brief Case for the Existence of God. Catholic Action 
Outline Series for Study Groups, Number One. By Reverend 
Daniel A. Lord,S.J., Saint Louis: The Queen’s Work Press, 
1930. $.75. 


The first issue of the Brief Case Series represents an inter- 
esting contribution to active Catholicity programs. The 
book is organized around twelve discussion topics. For each 
of them there is a carefully developed outline to guide the 
student through the necessary phases of thinking to an un- 
derstanding of the topic presented. Each discussion outline 
may be used independent of any other reference. The book 
is so prepared that the individual using it has plenty of space 
for marginal notes as well as for other comments or notations 
he may care to make. At the close of each outline questions 
for discussion are listed. After studying the outline itself 
members of the study group ought to be able to participate 
actively in a discussion of these questions. 


More and more we are realizing the need of sending forth 
from our schools young men and young women who are ade- 
quately intelligent in regard to Christian doctrine. The vari- 
ous study groups that are being organized both in our col- 
leges and parishes will find in the first issue of the Brief Case 
a helpful handbook. In its Foreword, Father Lord suggests 
a method for utilizing the outlines in discussion groups. We 
feel sure that the groups of educated Catholics throughout 
the country who are interested in getting a better under- 
standing of their faith will find The Existence of God a help- 
ful outline for their personal study and in their preparation 


to explain their faith to others. The titles of the twelve dis- 
cussions are: 
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I. General Notions; II. Atheism; III. A Planned Universe 
and Its Architect; IV. Cause and Effect; V. From Motion to 
Mover; VI. Dependent and Independent; VII. The Univer- 
sal Consent of Mankind; VIII. Laws of Conscience and the 
Lawgiver; IX. The Model of Beauty; X. Personal God; XI. 
Reasons Against the Existence of God; XII. Christ’s Teach- 
ing Concerning God. 


The Queen’s Work press announces that other outlines 
are now in preparation. Their titles suggest topics that will 
appeal to even a larger group than will be interested in The 
Existence of God. 


De Paul University E. HORAN 
Chicago 


Why Do Catholics—? By Rev. J. R. Buck, Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1931. Pp. xi + 240. $1.50. 


Reverend J. R. Buck, who has won an international repu- 
tation by his very interesting book entitled, A Convert-Pas- 
tor Explains, has prepared a successor to this previous pub- 
lication. 


Father Buck, who has a delightful style of writing, pre- 
sents the Catholic doctrine and the Catholic ceremonies in a 
charming and informal manner. Remembering his own con- 
version days, he understands the conflicts and difficulties 
which confront the average individual who asks his first ques- 
tions about the Catholic faith. He has deep sympathy with 
the questioner, and a faculty for clarifying just the point 
which, to the ordinary Catholic, may mean little because it 
is obvious. 


Why Do Catholics—? explains ceremonies of the Church, 
the Mass, Blessings, Redemption, Divinity of Christ, Mira- 
cles, Extreme Unction, Eternal Life, The Communion of 
Saints, Angels and Devils, the Blessed Virgin, Temporal 
Power, Bigotry, Masonry and the Church, the Unmarried 
Priesthood, Catholic Marriage, and Education. 
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In discussing the book himself, Father Buck says: “When 
I first became interested in the Catholic faith, I read every- 
thing I could obtain on the subject. I was not particularly 
stupid, but I found that explanations by Catholic writers were 
very difficult to understand in many cases. I knew nothing of 
theology, and the words and terms used by these writers 
seemed to have a peculiar turn which is hard to describe. 
Articles meant to instruct are often erudite and polished, but 
miss the mark because of that very fact. For instance, I did 
not know the theological meaning of a sacrament. And 
when I was told the Blessed Sacrament was the very center 
and soul of Catholics’ belief, it had anything but the real 
meaning. If one speaks to the average non-Catholic of 
Penance the thought of punishment comes immediately to 
the non-Catholic mind. But if one says going to Confession 
it has quite another meaning. Realizing this, I always make 
it a point to give instructions in the vernacular, and illustrate 
with simple stories or examples. Why Do Catholics—? is 
an accumulation of these stories and examples in orderly 
form.” 


While Why Do Catholics—? is intended primarily for in- 
quiring non-Catholics, it is a splendid book for the Catholic 
who is not quite as well-informed as he should be. 


Milwaukee E. H. E. 
Wisconsin 
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Rev. THomas SCHMUCKER, C.M., S.T.C., Ph.D. 


Course 153. Practical Problems in the Teaching of Religion... 9:00 - 10:40 
ELLAMAY Horan, Ph.D. 





PHILOSOPHY 
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Rev. Joun Taucuer, C.M., A.M. 
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RICHARD SCHNETTLER, A.M. 
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(Prerequisite Course 1) 
Rev. WILLIAM BERNTSEN, A.M. 
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Rev. Francis X. HinLen, A.M. 
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(Prerequisite Courses 1 and 2) 
Rev. Joun J. Lesace, C.M., Ph.D., D.D. 
ee sn anne ‘ 11:10 - 12:50 
(Prerequisite Courses 1 and 2) 
Rev. Joun A. Kearney, C.M., A.M. 
i eR ee 11:10 - 12:50 
(Prerequisite Courses 1 and 2) 
Rev. THomas V. Cauii, C.M., S.T.D. 
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Rev. GEorcE Massey, A.M. 
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Editorial Notes and Comments 














AN ANNUAL REVIEW 


It is customary for many of us to make at the time of our 
yearly retreat what is sometimes called an annual review. 
At the close of the school year it might be well for all teach- 
ers of Religion to make another type of review and in just 
as conscientious a manner as the one we make at the time of 
retreat. The following questions are suggestive: (1) Am 
I able to state the specific religious attitudes that each pupil 
or student in my classes has acquired during the 1930-31 
year? (2) To what extent did I follow-up the work of in- 
dividuals? (3) Did I plan my year’s work in advance? (4) 
How did I prepare my daily classes in Religion during the 
past year? (5) Did I give them as much time as I gave to 
other subjects? (6) Was my personal example an inspira- 
tion to the principles I presented? (7) What is the general 
religious tone of my pupils or students? (8) What means 
did I utilize to get cooperation from the home in the religious 
training of children? (9) Did I make a particular study of 
the religious and moral needs of the pupils or students in my 
classes? (10) Did I set up for myself specific objectives, and 
at the close of the year did I determine to what extent each 
of these goals was attained by the students in my classes? 
(11) What means did I utilize to determine the success of 
the religious training of the school on the unsupervised re- 
ligious behavior of pupils and students? 
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SUMMER COURSES IN RELIGION 


Within the next two weeks a large number of the readers 
of this magazine will be enrolled in the various Catholic 
summer schools in the country. The teacher of Religion who 
selects courses that will enrich his or her religious back- 
ground shows an appreciation of an important problem. 
None of us can be too learned in our respective fields. Cath- 
olic institutions offering summer courses all have courses in 
Religion scheduled. Many of them are offering courses in 
the teaching of Religion. Not only should teachers of Re- 
ligion be urged to attend these courses but there is another 
recommendation that we should like to make. It is possible 
for students to attend summer schools, appreciate the work 
the instructor is offering and understand the various prob- 
lems presented. This, however, is of minimum value unless 
the student is more than a listener and gives more than pas- 
sive attention to the work taken. Study is necessary; intel- 
lectual digestion must take place. Each of us must make the 
work of the course our own if it will be of value to us in our 
instructional activities. 

Not only do we urge teachers of Religion to take courses 
that will enrich their background of religious knowledge and 
help them to improve religious instruction but we urge them 
to engage in research activities that will contribute needed 
information to the problems that are so important to us all. 
We may utilize the findings of others from research made in 
arithmetic, geography, algebra, Latin, etc. But our prob- 
lems in religious instruction we must study for ourselves. Let 
those of us who can, leave research problems in the secular 
subjects to others and select for ourselves problems that will 
make a small contribution, at least, to the field of religious 
instruction. There are countless research problems awaiting 
for investigation from Catholic teachers of Religion. 
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COLLEGE HOURS 


Are colleges doing all in their power to prepare educated 
Catholics when a total of eight semester hours during a four 
year period is given to Religion while from twenty to thirty- 
six hours are given to other specific subjects? During the 
present weeks deans of administration are arranging their 
schedules for the coming year. Is it possible to place Re- 
ligion on a par with English or the subject of the student’s 
major election? 


A VACATION ACTIVITY 


For the majority of Religion teachers the termination of 
the school year means a change in work but seldom a time 
when the teacher may parcel his or her own time at will. 
However, during the several weeks before the opening of 
school there are hours when religious teachers plan for the 
coming year’s school work. In addition, there are some 
teachers who will have time throughout the vacation period 
to plan classroom activities for the 1931-32 school year. 

During the past several years much has been written to 
assist the teacher of religion. Many of the ideas presented 
are in a more or less general form. The prime reason why 
they have not been incorporated into the teaching programs 
of our schools is due to the fact that individual teachers have 
not had time to apply these ideas to their particular school 
situations. Sometime during the vacation there will be at 
least a few hours that most of us can utilize in planning for 
the next year’s work. A marked improvement would appear 
in the results of religious instruction in our schools if teach- 
ers would give some time before next September to adapt one 
or more of these new ideas to their individual work. A gen- 
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eral understanding of an idea is not sufficient if it is to be ef- 
fective in the classroom. Detailed plans must be made to 
follow it consistently and intelligently. It must be applied 
not only to one week or one month’s work but to the religious 
instruction program of the year. Itis necessary to remember 
that the introduction of a new procedure, a new method of 
attack or new materials can not be tested adequately in the 
work of a week ora month. At least one school year should 
be given to the experiment. The nine or ten months of the 
school year is itself a test only when it receives enthusiastic 
try out from one month to another. However, it is possible 
to use new materials or new procedures over a long period of 
time without achieving worthy results. For the successful 
use of a new material or procedure the teacher must: (1) 
Understand it thoroughly and be favorably disposed toward 
it; (2) Adapt it intelligently to his or her classroom situation; 
(3) Give it sufficient time to prove its worth. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN THE RELIGION 
CURRICULUM 


In all man’s actions he is obliged to worship God and to 
obey His laws. His religion is more than Sunday attendance 
at Holy Mass. We are continually meeting Catholics trained 
in our Catholic high schools who go forth from these insti- 
tutions without the realization that their religion is something 
more than a personal affair. As Catholics we are bound to 
be religious and moral in all dealings with our fellowmen. 
While in some schools there are particular courses in the 
social studies that present the Catholic attitude concerning 
various social problems, nevertheless since the implications 
are distinctly religious, there should appear somewhere in 
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high school and college religion curricula units of study 
through which boys and girls will learn that in all their deal- 
ings with men they must worship God and obey His laws, 
the very foundation of all social activity. General references 
to this question are not sufficient. If we are to accept our 
responsibility as teachers of Religion we must first of all 
study these various religious and moral problems, select those 
that the average man and woman will meet in their dealings 
with others and insert them as definite units of study in the 
Religion curricula of our schools. 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE 
CONFERENCE 


In our endeavor to bring about a more active Catholicity 
in the students of our schools we ought to use frequently 
and continuously the various helps offered by the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. In 1919 the Bishops of our 
country established the N. C. W.C. The Conference itself 
is a voluntary united meeting of the Bishops where they dis- 
cuss and decide on policies and questions external to the 
doctrine of the Church but of importance to the well-being 
of the Church and of our country. The materials that go 
forth from the N. C. W. C. are prepared under the direc- 
tion of one of the seven bishops, members of the N. C. W. C. 
Administrative Committee. The N. C. W. C. consists of six 
departments—Executive, Educational, Press, Social Action, 
Legal, and Lay Organizations. Each department is adminis- 
tered by an Episcopal Chairman. The N.C. W.C. is a cen- 
tral clearing house of information regarding activities of 
Catholic men and women. It seeks to inform the Catholics 
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of America of right, fundamental principles of Religion and 
morality. Teachers of Religion and the social studies may 
procure an abundance of fine material from the N. C. W. C. 
that will assist them in promoting Catholic united action. 
The NV. C. W. C. Review is the official organ of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 


THE CATHOLIC STUDENTS’ MISSION CRUSADE 


During the present month the C.S. M. C. will hold its con- 
vention at Niagara University, New York. The Catholic Stu- 
dents’ Mission Crusade exists to spread knowledge about 
Catholic missions. The C. S. M. C. is a phase of religious 
education. It is only when our Catholic students fully un- 
derstand the mission needs of Holy Mother Church that 
later, as adults, they will be prepared and eager to contribute 
to the salvation of souls by personal service, prayer and 
financial assistance. For thirteen years the Catholic stu- 
dents of America have been organized to make Christ known 
to all men. The teachers of our Catholic schools, in cooper- 
ating with the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, are util- 


izing a source of inspiration and direction in the religious 
training of Catholic youth that has a distinct contribution 


to make to the development of well educated and zealous 
Catholic men and women. 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


In June of this year The National Catholic Educational 
Association will hold its annual convention in Philadelphia. 
As the program for the 1931 convention is not yet procur- 
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able it is impossible for us to comment on the subjects of 
papers. Until three years ago the Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Catholic Education Association contained more mate- 
rial on the teaching of Religion than was procurable from 
any other source in this country. Foremost thinkers on the 
various problems pertaining to religious instruction have ap- 
peared on the programs of the annual meetings of the Cath- 
olic Educational Association. To those of our readers who 
will attend the convention in Philadelphia, and to those who 
will remain at home, we recommend to their particular at- 
tention all the papers on religious instruction that will be 
read at the annual meeting of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association and which will appear later in the Pro- 
ceedings of the same organization. 


JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


Less than four months have elapsed since De Paul Uni- 
versity issued the first number of the Journal of Religious 
Instruction. Teachers of Religion throughout the country 
have been most cordial in their reception of the new maga- 
zine. It is published in the interests of teaching Religion at 
all levels of the Catholic school system as well as in the 
home and in classes for public school chidren. The reverend 
clergy, teachers, parents and others have been eager in sub- 
scribing for the Journal and in making it known. 
It is the desire of the editors to make this publication of 
genuine service to its readers. If they will let us know of 
their particular problems or needs we shall try to take care 
of them in the columns of the Journal of Religious 
Instruction. 





RELIGION AND THE WILL 


VERY REV. F. V. CORCORAN, C.M. 
De Paul University 


Because religion is the voluntary recognition of our de- 
pendence upon God as author and goal of our being, it in- 
volves in its most elementary form an intellectual element. 
The insistence upon this is prompted by the erroneous views 
of those who say that the origin of religion is to be found in 
fear, in animism, in ancestor-worship or some similar fanciful 
principle, of those who maintain that the intellect of man 
has little, if any part in his religious life and activity. 


Still, while contending that there can be no religion worthy 
of the name and worthy of man unless it be based upon an 
intellectual groundwork, it would be equally erroneous to 
hold that religion is merely a function of the intellect. A 
recognition of our status as God’s creatures is necessary; 
faith as an intellectual assent to God’s word is reasonable 
and necessary, but something more is needed, too. Not 
only is man’s intellect involved, but his will as well; God, 
the object of our worship, is not merely the first Truth, but 
He is the Supreme Goodness likewise. 


The sovereign goodness of the Creator makes him worthy 
of all love, not merely because all that is good in us comes 
from Him, but because He is the very plenitude and reality 
of all goodness. He is worthy of being loved, not merely 
because He is good to us, but infinitely more so because He 
is good in Himself. 


Here, then, is a new element in religion, the soul and heart 
and center of it all—the element of love. If religion is a 
tribute of justice in the worship it pays, in its essence and 
in its vital force, in its perfection it is love, as God Himself 
is love. Love it is, therefore, to which knowledge is sub- 
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servient as a way or means; and that knowledge of God 
which does not break forth and blossom in love is vain, 
empty speculation, a barren assent that leads nowhere, a 
pale, cold light that lacks nourishment, an obstacle rather 
than a help to religion. 


If man is ennobled by his possession of intellect, he is ex- 
alted still more by being dowered with a rational will. By it 
he is raised above the plane of mere animal inclination, is 
oriented toward the absolute good, is rendered capable of 
union with a higher form of life, capable of living fully, capa- 
ble of love in the noblest, fullest sense of that expressive 
term. In life, nothing is so near to the embodiment of all 
perfection as love, nothing more precious among life’s treas- 
ures, nothing more consoling, more inspiring, more satisfy- 
ing. If religion is to permeate man’s life, give it direction 
and significance, how can it dispense with love, how can 
man’s adoration be worthy of himself and its object if it be 
not tendered to a God that he can love? 


Love is sometimes merely a matter of sentiment, an emo- 
tional experience that is short-lived and of little worth. Love 
of God may become so all-pervading as to affect even the or- 
ganism of man and thrill it to its very core. This, however, 
is not essential; it is possible that in a comparative way we 
may feel toward God little of the intense emotional quality 
that accompanies a strong love for one like to ourselves. The 
testimony of consciousness is not the best standard for de- 
termining the measure of our love for God, a more reliable 
test is provided by the Savior of mankind who tells us: “Tf 
any man love Me, he will keep My word.” “If you love Me, 
keep My Commandments.” This is the practical, tangible 
test and the thought of it brings us to the consideration of 
the moral influence of religion. Here, indeed, is the relation 
between religion and the human will most clearly seen, here 
again is the distinctly human character of religion made 
manifest; for the animal with its physical appetites, its im- 
mersion in the world of sense, lives not on the moral plane. 
Man alone is capable of so doing because his rational will 
permits him to choose the good and reject the bad, enables 
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him to be, in a sense, master of his own soul and of his des- 
tiny, enables him to rise above passion and impulse, to live 
not according to the law of the members but according to 
that of the spirit. 


The moral order supposes a standard of right and wrong, 
a law with its sanction, a faculty of judging and a will to 
choose. But above all else, the moral order supposes an 
all-holy God as its only solid foundation. At no time more 
than the present have attempts been made to set up ethical 
theories that are independent of God, independent of duty 
and of all elements extrinsic or superior to man himself; but 
such doctrines refute themselves mainly in their inability to 
give man strength in the moral crises of life. At such times, 
reliance on these supposedly enlightened doctrines leads in- 
evitably to the assertion of self and ultimately to the domi- 
nance of brute force. 


In our day, the slogan is “self-expression,” a catchword 
that like so many others contains a modicum of truth and a 
vast amount of nonsense. True morality does, indeed, lead 
to the fullest development of what is latent in man, but un- 
derstood as the phrase commonly is by those who adapt it 
in practice, it means nothing more than the morality of the 
pig-pen and the kennel. 


In our day likewise, science—experimental science, be- 
cause of its conquests in its own legitimate field, aspires to 
dominate human life in its entirety—to supplant the age-old 
doctrines and ideas and to create not only a new earth but 
a new heaven as well. As voiced by its less legitimate spokes- 
men, the first step in the creation of scientific morality is the 
destruction of the idea of sin from the hearts and minds of 
men. Well, indeed, would it be if in uprooting the idea they 
could also destroy the reality and make ours truly a sinless 
world! Such, however, is not their purpose and ambition. 
Sin is removed not by getting men to fill their days with acts 
ever regarded as good and virtuous, but by taking away all 
prohibitions, all sense of responsibility to a Supreme Law- 
giver, all effort at self-mastery and repression. This is moral 
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anarchy, indeed, and at variance with any sound religious 
conception of life. If the coming and life of Christ has any 
meaning or effect, it is in relation to sin, the fact of sin, its 
removal by atonement and the securing to men of more effec- 
tive means of avoiding it. 


Morality in any effective sense has never been divorced 
from religion among men. This statement may be chal- 
lenged, but it is made deliberately, for there is not a particle 
of evidence to support any claim that men have felt them- 
selves obliged to do the good and avoid the evil except in rela- 
tion to the will and authority of some Superior Being. 


The chief glory of Christianity as a promoter and guardian 
of the moral order is in the opportunity and help it provides 
whereby man may not only be just and righteous, but may 
rise above himself into a higher domain and secure a close 
resemblance with an all-good God. This is the domain of 
holiness, a new contribution to the world’s moral progress— 
holiness typified in the Man-God, Jesus Christ, successfully 
imitated in the thousands of heroic lives of men and women 
whom the Christian world admires and honors as the saints 
of God. In them above all does Christian morality find its 
tangible, practical justification, for the world of men knows 
and shall know nothing better. 








THE ELEMENTS OF CHARACTER 


REVEREND JOSEPH A. SCHABERT 
College of St. Thomas 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Since the treatment of almost any problem in psychology 
is open to misinterpretations arising from the confused state 
of psychological terminolgy, it seems profitable in this discus- 
sion of the elements of character, to determine what both 
psychologists and educators understand by character. With 
this in mind we may take a position on the reviewing-stand 
and summon delegations from these two professions to pass 
in review before us. 


THE MEANING OF CHARACTER 


On the pages of Father Maher’s Psychology we read: 
“The total collection of a man’s acquired moral habits 
grafted into his natural temperament make up his character. 
Character is thus partly inherited, partly formed by expe- 
rience.” ' In The Mind Father Pyne tells us that ‘Char- 
acter is the disposition of mind resulting from the union of 
habits with heredity. Each of us has a native tendency to 
a certain kind of action—Habit more than inherited tempera- 
ment determines character.” * Dr. Mausbach in Grundlage 
und Ausbildung des Charakters states that “in the narrower 
sense we understand by character only that characteristic 
which has arisen through the activity of the self, the devel- 
opment of capacity through personal willing and acting, and 
thereby in turn the impressing of feeling and will rather than 
of thought and knowledge.” * Warren and Carmichael have 

* Michael Maher, Psychology, p. 391. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1900. 

? John X. Pyne, The Mind, pp. 333-334. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1926. 


* Joseph Maushach, Grundlage und Ausbildung des Charakters nach dem HI. 
Thomas von Aquin, p. 4. Freiburg im Breisgau, 1920. 
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this to say; ‘In general, character is thought of as having 
a certain permanence. Attitudes, or habits of response, are 
important in the make-up of the individual, but the sum or 
integration of his relatively permanent responses may be 
called his character.” * After scrutinizing the definitions of 
character given by a considerable number of psychologists, 
Sister M. Rosa McDonough finds that “certain essentials of 
the concept character appear: character is distinctive; it is 
acquired; certain tendencies or powers compose it. These 
inborn tendencies do not remain as they are originally in the 
new born child, unmodified and uncultivated ; otherwise char- 
acter could not be said to be acquired.” ° 


Among educators we may review the utterances of speak- 
ers at the meetings of the National Catholic Educational 
Educational Association, of writers in the Catholic Educa- 
tional Review, and of a few recognized authorities on char- 
acter training. In a paper on “The Scientific Approach to 
the Understanding and Measurement of Character” read at 
the twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of the N. C. E. A., Brother 
Matthew, C. S. C., answers the question, ‘““What is char- 
acter?, thus: “From a survey of the definitions found in 
current educational literature, we infer that character is a 
group of tendencies or habits acquired through the influence 
of environment, the exercise of free will, and the divine as- 
sistance, springing from and influenced by a basic group of 
inherited native tendencies—the original endownment or 
temperament. Neither intellect, emotional attitude, nor 
will alone constitute character; rather it is an amalgam of 
these, presenting the threefold aspect—the cognitive (know- 
ing) which results in intellectual habits or understandings, 
the affective (feeling) which results in emotional habits or 
attitudes, and the conative (doing which results in volitional 
habits or conduct.” * At the eighteenth Annual Meeting of 
“H.C. Warren and L. Carmichael, Elements of Human Psychology, p. 158. 
New York: Houghton Miffln Company, 1930. 

*Sister M. Rosa McDonough, The Empirical Study of Character, Studies in 


Psychology and Psychiatry from the Catholic University of America, Volume 
II, Number 3, p. xi, May, 1929. 
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the N. C. E. A., Father Wehrle, superintendent of parish 
schools of Erie, Pa., defined character in these terms: “Char- 
acter, in general, is personality viewed in the light of con- 
duct. In a more restricted sense it stands for the assem- 
blage of man’s acquired moral qualities grafted into his 
natural temperament. Both nature and experience cooper- 
ate in its production.” * Inthe Catholic Educational Review 
for October 1928, the Reverend Dr. George Johnson points 
out that “Cathlic schools exist fundamentally for character 
formation. Their mission is the mission of the Church—to 
aid the individual to transform himself, with the aid of divine 
grace, from a child of the flesh into a child of God.” A few 
sentences farther on occurs the statement, “The child begins 
to form habits at the very dawn of his conscious life.” * 
Quite evidently there runs through this paper the doctrine 
that character formation is a process of habit building. The 
same conception of character is contained in the articles by 
Reverend Dr. John M. Wolfe on “The Virtues in the Effec- 
tive Development of Character,” ° which appeared in several 
numbers of volume twenty-seven of the Catholic Educational 
Review. Dr. Wolfe states that the primary aim of education 
is to develop worthy character, that character and conduct 
are sufficiently correlated to make the test of one a valid test 
of the other, and that virtuous conduct is learned by ac- 
tivity. There follows then an admirable treatment of the 
virtues. And, of course, virtues are habits of conduct. 


As representative of the views of educators generally we 
may select the definitions of character offered by Professor 
Symonds and by Dr. Holmes. Symonds, Associate Professor 
of Education at Columbia University, says, “Character is the 
sum total of stimulus-response bonds—it is, in the broad 


*Brother Matthew, C.S.C., “Scientific Approach to the Understanding and 
Measurements of Character.” Proceedings of the twenty-fifth Annual Meeting 
of the National Catholic Educational Association, 1928, p. 242. r 

* Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the National Catholic 
Educational Association, 1921, p. 198. 

* George Johnson, “His Little Ones,” Catholic Educational Review, October, 
1928, pp. 449 ff. ; 

*John M. Wolfe, “The Virtues in the Effective Development of Character, 
Catholic Educational Review, January, 1929, pp. 8 ff. 
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sense, all of conduct.”*® Dr. Holmes gives the following 
working definition: ‘Character is the total customary re- 
action of an individual to his environment.” * 

The definitions cited, though manifesting considerable 
variety of expression and some divergence of viewpoint, do, 
however, contain sufficient common concepts to make pos- 
sible the drafting of a working definition of character that 
will be generally understood. With this in mind and for the 
purpose of discussing character-training, character may be 
taken to signify a human being’s integrated system of habits. 
But habits are learned modes of response and are required 
by the individual through the modification of innate reac- 
tion patterns. 


THE PROBLEM OF CHARACTER TRAINING 


The process of modifying native forms of response through 
experience begins in earliest childhood—a point emphasized 
by Dr. Johnson in the article on “His Little Ones.” ** And 
what is equally significant though too often ignored, learning 
goes on inevitably and all the time. The human being is a 
living organism and this means an acting creature. To live 
is to act, not merely through changes within the organism, 
but through reaction to environment. Consequently, as the 
child lives and learns (formally or informally) habits (good 
or bad) are being set up. 

The problem of character training is, then, primarily a 
question of habit formation. How can the child be assisted 
in setting up habits of conduct that conform to the Catholic 
moral code, to Catholic ideals of life, is the query character 
training must strive to answer. The solution of the problem 
makes demands on Christian moral training for a statement 
of the code; it appeals to scientific education for the methods 
of aiding habit formation; it asks psychology to analyze char- 
acter into its elements, to single out the several factors, 

* A. Symonds, The Nature of Conduct, p. 289. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1928. 

“J. Holmes, Principles of Character Making, p. 28. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 


pincott Company, 1913. 


*George Johnson, “His Little Ones,” Catholic Educational Review, October, 
1928, pp 449 ff. 
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functions, or part processes that make up the complex ac- 
tivity of habit building; and it begs the help of Divine Grace 
from religion. 


THE ELEMENTS OF CHARACTER 


A psychological analysis of the elements of character for 
purposes of this paper must necessarily be brief and 
schematic. Character is the human being’s integrated sys- 
tem of habits. But habits are acquired modes of response. 
And these are built up by modification through learning of 
native reaction patterns. What constitutes the child’s in- 
nate equipment for activity? This question may be put into 
general form because a part of each individual’s activity ap- 
paratus consists of elements common to all human beings— 
abnormalities will be treated later. 


Innate equipment for activity includes, first of all, the peri- 
pheral and organic sense organs, with their special receptors 
adapted to certain types of stimulation. So too the coordi- 
nating and controlling mechanism, made up of the central 
nervous system and of the autonomic nervous system, is a 
part of native activity apparatus. The organs of response 
belong to the same category. They are the smooth or in- 
voluntary muscles, the striped or voluntary muscles, and the 
duct as well as the endocrine glands. 

Further, certain forms of responses and tendencies to re- 
sponse are innate. Some activities, common to all infants, 
function from birth on whenever adequate stimulation oc- 
curs. Most of these reflexes are concerned with physical 
processes, such as breathing and heart beat. But a few 
other reflexes have been found to be present at birth. A 
list of these would include sneezing, crying, yawning, smiling, 
and soon.** Then there are in infants tendencies to respond 
in fairly definite ways to certain situations (groups of stim- 
uli). These instinctive tendencies to respond have been the 
subject of much discussion in more recent psychological lit- 
erature. They have been classified in various ways. Arlitt’s 


* A. Arlitt, Psychology of Infancy and Early Childhood, pp. 74 ff. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1930. 
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catalogue of instinctive tendencies includes the tendency to 
self-assertion, the tendency to do as others do, the tendency 
to become uncomfortable at the sight of suffering, play, sex, 
and gregariousness—the two latter functions but little in 
early childhood. ** 

Among native responses and tendencies to respond must 
be placed the primary emotions, namely, fear, anger, and 
love. (There is no intention of settling the question of which 
emotions are primary; this is a much mooted problem, as is 
well brought out by the discussions in the Wittenberg Sym- 
posium. All that is implied by the enumeration of primary 
emotion here is that evidence reveals the presence of these 
three in the new-born child.) 


CONTROL OF CONDUCT ON DIFFERENT LEVELS 


Given these inborn activity patterns the child, because a 
living being, acts. The problem of character training is now 
to assist the child to make his conduct conform (regularly ) 
to the Catholic moral code. And this assistance must be of 
such a kind as to bring about (as far as possible) a transfer 
from external control, maintained by parents and others, to 
internal control, exercised by the individual himself, i.e., to 
truly ethical conduct. Brooks is of the opinion that this 
transfer of control from outer compulsion to inner necessity, 
“may antedate puberty three or more years.” *° 


But nature is seldom mathematically exact; there are un- 
doubtedly quite considerable individual differences here as 
elsewhere. Further, the transfer is not likely ever to be com- 
plete for all kinds of situations; even adults sometimes act 
with outward compulsion as the dominating motive. 


Character training must allow for gradual moral develop- 
ment. Brooks states the matter very well: ‘On the basis 
of close observation and certain a priori considerations, it 
seems to the writer that moral growth is a continuous gradual 
affair, and not a matter of separate, sharply contrasted pe- 


“OD. cit., p. 


"FD. hotag The aiid of Adolescence, p. 328. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1929 
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riods. Many habits are functioning daily in the conduct 
responses of pre-adolescents and are used without external 
compulsions; and many boys and girls have some truly moral 
ideals before puberty and make from time to time truly moral 
conduct responses. Moral growth normally continues many 
years after the dawn of puberty,...”*° 


McDougall, in his Social Psychology, distinguishes four 
levels of human conduct. For purposes of this discussion 
these may be called the levels of instinctive behavior, of re- 
ward and punishment, of social approval and disapproval, 
and of ethical conduct. Instinctive behavior begins to un- 
dergo modification with earliest experiences. The child 
soon learns not to touch the burning lamp. The level of re- 
wards and punishments, administered by parents and others, 
embraces much of conduct in childhood, but under favorable 
conditions it is largely outgrown by the beginning of ado- 
lescence. Social approval and disapproval controls conduct 
somewhat later; it is characteristic of the gang ages. Ethical 
conduct involves the impelling force of an ideal which leads 
one to do what one thinks is right—even in the face of the 
disapproval of fellows. This stage of conduct is an achieve- 
ment; it is the goal of character training, built up gradually 
through an integration of habits of conduct in conformity 
with ideals. Ideals are acquired by means of knowledge, 
knowledge of the Moral Law and of types of Christian char- 
acter. The impelling force of ideals is due to sentiment, to 
emotional attitudes developed with reference to ideals. But, 
while the level of ethical conduct is the goal of character 
training, it must be remembered that the other levels do not 
disappear. Some activity remains on each level. Many 
responses relating to physical welfare become fixed on the 
first level. So too, rewards and punishments may still be of 
service at puberty. And social approval may continue to in- 
fluence conduct to some extent throughout life. But begin- 
ning with adolescence both home and school should strive, 
by employing a wide variety of appeals and thus stimulat- 
ing the best impulses, to elevate behavior as much as possible 
to the levels of group control and of ethical conduct. 
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HABIT FORMATION 


As indicated above, character training is a process of as- 
sisting the child in forming habits of conduct that conform 
to Christian ideals. Habits are formed by inhibiting or 
modifying innate response patterns. And native activities 
are inhibited or modified by arranging conditions in such a 
way that the child has no occasion to make undesirable re- 
sponses, or that he will experience annoyance as a result of 
wrong responses, or that he become so engrossed with mak- 
ing desirable reactions as to substitute them for undesirable 
ones. In other words habits are formed according to the 
laws of learning, namely, use, disuse, and effect. The law of 
use simply states in general terms a phenomenon of com- 
mon observation, that repetition of an act or series of acts 
makes performance easier. The way for a child to acquire 
truthfulness is to practice truth-telling. This application of 
the principle of learning by doing is well recognized today. 
In this first article on “The Virtues in the Effective Develop- 
ment of Character,” Father Wolfe emphasises this point. 
He says, “The learning of virtue, however, is more than a 
mental process; it is the result of activity on the part of the 
whole personality of the child.” *° 


Likewise, Father Campion and Dr. Horan in My Char- 
acter Book,*' regularly devote Exercise VI of each assign- 
ment to the practice of the given virtue in the specific op- 
portunities listed by the pupils under Exercise ITI. 


Objection has been urged against practice as a means of 
acquiring virtue on the ground that the process is too slow. 
Thus Father Lindworsky writes: ‘But if we take into con- 
sideration how many moral modes of behavior and how many 
formal will activities are to be taught the child, we must 
despair of the possibility of making a program of adequate 
will training effective within eight or ten years of school in- 
struction. Even if the family prepares the way for the school 


* John M. Wolfe, “The Virtues in the Effective Development of Character,” 
Catholic Educational Review, January, 1929, pp. 8 ff. 


*R. J. Campion and E. Horan, My Character Book. New York: William 
H. Sadlier, Inc., 1930. 
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and later faithfully supports the efforts of the school, the 
prospect for the completion of such training of the will is 
very slight.” ** The objection, however, introduces too much 
pessimism. Habits formed by repetition of similar acts tend 
to become generalized; there is considerable transfer of 
training involved; and the habit grows into a response pat- 
tern—the Gestalt idea. Again, practice is the only method 
that can be employed without very young children—and 
character training must begin in infancy. Father Lindwor- 
sky’s suggested alternative method, namely, “helping the 
child to reach his life ideal,’’ cannot be employed in the first 
years of childhood, for, “At this stage, there can be no ques- 
tion of a formal exercise in acquiring motives.” ** 

Again, native tendencies to respond may be modified or 
inhibited by disuse. Should there arise no situation that will 
call out the particular activity it will disappear through lack 
of exercise. The working of the law finds illustration in 
many ordinary experiences of life. The loss of skill in golf, 
of technique in piano playing, or of ability to concentrate 
attention in mental work, are experiences anyone may have, 
given only a sufficiently long intermission between practice 
periods. 

Finally, the law of effect can be employed in modifying 
or inhibiting activity or tendency to respond. If ethically 
desirable responses are satisfying or pleasurable to the child, 
they tend to be repeated. Now, it is true that the child is 
required to perform many acts that are not pleasurable; the 
responses are made because of external compulsion. Thus, 
Sister M. Veronica, in an article on “One Physiological As- 
pect of Habit,” writes: “Very young children can and should 
be forced to form good habits . . . It is a fact that, if some 
habits are not acquired in youth, they are never acquired, 
and it is equally true that habits formed at this time are 
rarely if ever lost.” °° However, every effort must be made 
to transform the activity into a satisfying response. The 


* Johann Lindworsky, The Training of the Will, pp. 187-188. Edited by 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1929. 

* Sister M. Veronica, “One Physiological Aspect of Habit,” Catholic Edu- 
cational Review, November, 1927, pp. 544 ff. 
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use of outer compulsion must be a temporary device leading 
to a habit that is satisfying. If such a transformation does 
not take place, the habit will disappear when outer compul- 
sion has been removed. In changing the effect of a response 
from annoying to satisfying, ideals can be made to play an 
important part—this is especially true in the case of ado- 
lescents. Ideals with their halo of emotions will often turn 
unpleasant into pleasant activity. An outstanding example 
of this is the ready response of young men to the rigors of 
athletic training. They will refrain from smoking, retire 
early in the evening, eat only plain and substantial foods, 
drill for hours on monotonous details of a game, and so on. 


Even the method of developing character by the perform- 
ance of difficult and in themselves disagreeable activities, 
takes on a new meaning in the light of the law of effect. 
Suppose the trait to be acquired is devotion to duty. It 
might well happen that the sentiment around the ideal of 
duty will become more intense as a result of great or dis- 
agreeable effort—the opposite effect might also follow. 


TEMPERAMENT AND EMOTIONS 


As has already been stated the law of effect is important 
for the formation of permanent habits of conduct. And ef- 
fect (satisfaction or unpleasantness) depends in large meas- 
ure on the emotional side of the individual. Hence, the emo- 
tions must be taken into account here. And, despite all the 
uncertainty regarding the affective side of human experi- 
ence, psychologists today are generally agreed upon at least 
two fundamental propositions. First, the human being has 
a native disposition which makes him tend to experience 
emotions of some types rather than of others. Second, emo- 
tional responses can be inhibited and modified. The tech- 
nique of modifying emotional reactions is based upon em- 
pirical evidence gathered from observation of and experi- 
ment with children. 


In the case of fear two methods of adjustment seem to be 
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successful with children. * The one is called social imita- 
tion. The process consists in leading the child to play with 
the feared object, because other children of his own age 
manifest interest in it and no fear of it. The other, the 
method of direct reconditioning, is a process of associating 
pleasant experiences with the feared object. This method 
has a great variety of applications. Thus fear of the dark 
may be reconditioned by means of simple games in which 
the child puts the lights on and off—the dark becomes asso- 
ciated with pleasant experiences of play. A complicating 
factor is the change introduced in fear by growth in maturity 
and by development of perceptual experience. 


The emotion of anger may appear as early as a few hours 
after birth. It is aroused by anything that thwarts the in- 
dividual. In our present stage of civilization anger is largely 
useless as a response, and its ethical implications are well 
known. There follows the desirability of reconditioning 
anger. The method of social imitation has been found very 
successful in nursery groups. A child sees that other children 
do not get angry when a favored toy cannot be had but ask 
for it instead. As time goes on asking is substituted for 
anger and physical violence. The method of direct recon- 
ditioning is often employed with good results. 

The number of emotions in the human being is difficult to 
determine. Likewise, it is today impossible to distinguish 
between the native and the learned elements of the several 
emotions—joy, sorrow, disgust, shame, envy, pride, etc. 
Nevertheless, the training of the child must attempt to effect 
emotional adjustment to the Christian ethical code as well 
as to the conditions of social life. 


TEACHING IDEALS 


Because ideals have an emotional element, a feeling of 
worth, they tend to be intangible and the training procedures 
that should be employed in teaching ideals, are very im- 
perfectly known. Still a few principles of teaching pro- 


*T. Jones, “The Elimination of Children’s Fears,” Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1924, pp. 382-390. 
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cedure seem to have been demonstrated by experience. In 
the first place an emotional response that will result in a 
feeling of worth cannot be set up by direct command. But 
to command a child to “enjoy a work of art” for a period of 
five minutes, would be absurd. In point of fact direct com- 
mand is very apt to produce a result quite opposed to the one 
desired. 


Probably the most valuable suggestion for the teaching 
of ideals lies in the generalization that children are likely to 
place great value on ideals which appear to give satisfaction 
to those whom the children admire. The old precept, “prac- 
tice what you preach,” is thus significant for both parents 
and teachers. And thus instructors of youth will find it 
highly effacious to provide opportunities for children to ob- 
serve that the ideals to be valued are truly satisfying to their 
instructors. Since this is the situation it is very difficult for 
one to assist children in placing value on ideals that one does 
not appreciate. 

A word of caution may be inserted here. Since ideals are 
not measurable like specific habits, such as penmanship, they 
are easily neglected. Since parents and teachers can not 
observe and measure the results of training in this field with 
some degree of accuracy, they are prone to regard the task 
as productive of no results. And this attitude is certain to 
lead to failure. 


KNOWLEDGE AND CONSCIENCE 


The formation of habits of conduct that conform to the 
Catholic code, involves both knowledge of the code and an 
appreciation of the situation in which each habit of conduct 
should function. A verbal knowledge of the Ten Command- 
ments is not an adequate intellectual background for Cath- 
olic living. Civilized life is so complex today that conduct 
according to Catholic ideals demands a considerable range 
of information in such matters as economics, civic affairs, 
ethics, and religion. To be sure the part played by knowl- 
edge grows in importance as the child advances toward ma- 
turity. Broadly speaking the young child does what he is 
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told to do; the adolescent gradually learns to do what he 
knows to be right; while the adult acts according to con- 
science—practical judgment applying the code to specific 
situations. 


But at any stage of mental development information pre- 
sented to children should be correct. Exaggerated tales 
about the consequences of evil acts will prove harmful once 
the child learns the truth in the matter. The same is true of 
other inaccurate information. A case in point is the errone- 
ous impression given pupils by the chronology in Gilmour’s 
Bible History. It has frequntly come to my notice that col- 
lege students who had previously studied that little text, were 
much disturbed—in some instances their religious beliefs 
and ideals were distinctly shaken—when they read in Cos- 
mology that the world is much older than 6,000 years. No 
doubt the intricacies of Biblical chronolgy are too compli- 
cated for explanation to young children, yet that is no excuse 
for creating a false impression in their minds. 


In addition to knowing the code of conduct and having a 
fund of information about conditions of life, the individual 
must have specific knowledge regarding the situations in 
which a given habit of conduct should function. (More will 
be said about this in connection with conduct codes. ) 
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REPORT ON SCHOOL PROCEDURES AND ACTIVI- 


Epitor’s Note—This report was submitted to a Commit- 
tee on Character Measurement appointed by Superintendent 
William J. Bogan of the Chicago Public Schools, of which 


1. Parents.—The Character Education Inquiry has pro- 
vided factual evidence for what has been a common belief 
for centuries; namely, that parents are largely responsible 
for the character defects of their children. The nationwide 
movement for parental education is more for the sake of 
children than for the sake of parents.* Schools have found 
that the support of parents means much to a character-edu- 
cation program. Means used to enlist the cooperation of 
parents are: the Parent-Teachers Association, American 
Education Week, visiting days, telephone calls, printed or 
mimeographed bulletins, invitations to private conferences, 
school plays and entertainments, the visiting teacher. Data 
are available as to the extent to which schools employ these 
means and as to the opinions of administrators concerning 
them. * No data of an objective kind concerning their rela- 


*Hugh Hartshorne and Mark A. May, “Summary of the Work of the Char- 
acter Education Inquiry,” Religious Education 25: 607-19, 754-62, September, 


*E. W. Coher, “Report of the Research Committee,” Bulletin of the Depart- 
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2. Teachers.—Practically every questionnaire study, 
whether the respondents were schoolmen or pupils, has 
placed the teacher influence in the first rank among forces 
making for inspiration.* It seems to be felt that teachers 
are not well prepared for this responsibility. Lommen de- 
clares that a feeling of inadequacy robs them of courage, in- 
itiative, and persistency. * 


3. Clergymen. —The clergy is undoubtedly in a position 
to cooperate in a character-education program, but the ob- 
ligation of avoiding denominationalism in the schools has 
done much to prevent the establishment of healthy contacts. 
If the movement for week-day religious education spreads, 
efforts should be made to induce the clergy to cooperate 
actively in character-education.projects in addition to teach- 
ing that body of theological truth which clergymen, to be 
consistent, must regard as of prime importance. ° 


4. The Courts——The courts, particularly in our large 
cities, have often cooperated very intelligently with the 
schools. ° However, two questions invite study: First, can 
we by use of plans such as that represented by the Monte- 
fiore School become less dependent upon the courts? Sec- 
ondly, can we by objective studies gain more evidences as 
to the relative effectiveness of the various types of pro- 
cedure now employed by the courts? 


5. Physicians and Dentists.—Practically all children have 
early contacts with physicans and dentists. A knowledge of 
child psychology would enable these professional men to co- 
operate very helpfully with parents and teachers. That they 


zi tA C. Brandenburg, “Successful Alumni—What They Do and What They 
Think,” Studies in Higher Education XVI (Purdue University, Division of 
Educational Reference), November, 1930. 

“Georgia Lommen, “Educating for Desirable Attitudes in Conduct,” Journal 
of Educational Method, March, 1927, 6:291 -96. 

*Ralph P. Bridgman and Sophie L. Fahs, “Religious Experience of Pupils 
=o Experimental School of Religion,” Religious Education, 20: 101-06, April, 

Tertius Van Dyke, “Character Ideals and Techniques of Rural and Small 
Village Churches,” Religious Education, 24: 364-70, April, 1929. 

* United States Department of the Interior, Bure: au of Education Bulletin, 
1926, No. 7: Character Education (Chapter VII, “Delinquency, Its Forms, 
Causes and Prevention”). 
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do often so cooperate must be attributed to their native good 
sense and to their initiative rather than to any special prep- 
aration received while in the medical school or the dental 
school. The physician’s opportunity of assisting in sex edu- 
cation invites particular attention. ‘ 


6. School psychologists, Deans, Counselors, and Advis- 
ers.—(1) Every year approximately 100,000 new cases ap- 
ply or are brought to psychiatrists for treatment. Many of 
these mental diseases are due to complexes contracted in 
infancy or youth. To eliminate such ills is not merely to 
relieve the afflicted person; it is also to benefit all children 
by maintaining a healthier atmosphere and tone in the 
school, (2) Among children looked upon as normal, one of 
the most frequent causes of undesirable character traits is 
believed to be dissatisfaction with school and school work. * 
A child who is working happily and pleasurably keeps out of 
a great deal of mischief. Hence the psychological and coun- 
seling services of a school are of great importance. Pre- 
cisely because the work is so important and so delicate, it is 
difficult to find persons, qualified to undertake it. This con- 
dition should be corrected, for a character-education program 
functioning without personnel service is like a powerful mo- 
tor running without an adequate supply of oil. 


7. Athletic Directors and Playground Directors.——The 
Carnegie Report on Intercollegiate Athletics states that little 
if any evidence was found to support the claim that athletics 
as now conducted contribute conspicuously to character de- 
velopment. ° But there seems to be no reason for doubting 
that character can be developed through athletics and play 
if an intelligent effort is made to do so. Hence the important 
place of the coach and the playground director in a charac- 
ter-development program. 

™M. J. Exner, “Problems of Sex Education,” Religious Education, 21: 273-77, 
June, 1926. , 

*Charles E. Germane and Edith Gayton Germane: Character Education; 
a program for the school and the home, (Silver, Burdett & Co., 1929). 


* American College Athletics. Bulletin Number Twenty-three, Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Science. 
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8. Librarians, Visiting Teacher, and School Nurses.—To 
these numbers of the school staff we can apply what has al- 
ready been said concerning teachers, psychologists, and ad- 
visers. 

9. Other Persons.—A thorough character-education pro- 
gram considers the possible contribution of many other per- 
sons as the police, storekeepers, and so forth. 


IT. ORGANIZATIONS WHOSE COOPERATION IS USEFUL 


1. The most powerful organization is probably the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, which in 1928 had 
a membership of 1,275,401. *° 


2. The Boy Scouts of America. " 

The Girl Scouts of America. ** 

4-H Clubs. * 

The Y. M. C. A.“ 

The Junior Red Cross, with a membership of over 800,- 
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7. The National Honor Society. ** 


* Research Division of the National Education Association. “Growth of 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers,” Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 17: 222. 

* J. E. West, “Character Education in S¢outing,” National Education Asso- 
ciation Journal, 18: 219-21, October, 1929. 

# J. D. Rippin, “What Scouting Does for Girls,” Parents Magazine, 5:25 
June, 1930. 

E. K. Adams, “Girl Scouts in the Larger Life,” National Education Associa- 
tion Journal, 18: 257-59, November, 1929. 

*C. B. Smith, “4-H Club Work,” Journal of th National Education .Asso- 
ciation, 19: 95-97, March, 1930. 

“Values in 4-H Clubs,” Journal of the National Education Association, 17: 
52, February, 1928. 

E. R. Hendee, Growth and Development of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. (Women’s Press, 1930.) j 

* Abel J. Gregg, Group Leaders and Boy Character; a manual for leaders 
of groups of boys. Published under auspices of the committee on council and 
guidance of the Christian citizenship program of the Y. M. C. A. (Association 
Press, 1927.) 

*H. B. Wilson, Training for Efficient American Citizenship through the 
Junior Red Cross,” National Education Association Proceedings, Vol. 66, 1928, 
91-103. 

H. B. Wilson, “Service and the Junior Red Cross,” Journal of the Education 
\ssociation, 18: 301-02, December, 1929. 

* I. Rynearson, “Purpose and Organization of the National High School 
Honor Society,” School Life, 15: 24-26, October, 1929. 
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8. The Sunday School.—Although Courtis, in a rather 
limited study, failed to find that the Sunday School affected 
school performance to any notable extent, ** Hartshorne and 
May, in a later and more careful investigation, found that 
Sunday-School pupils were better-behaved in school.** It 
is not certain how much of this superiority should be at- 
tributed to the training received and how much to the fact 
that the better type of child goes or is sent to Sunday School. 
Nevertheless, if a Sunday School, properly conducted, cannot 
assist in character development, it would seem futile to seek 
for assistance anywhere. 


9. Day Nurseries and Kindergartens.—These are gen- 
erally looked upon as of great importance, particularly from 
the standpoint of mental hygiene. Reports concerning day 
nurseries usually emanate from the institution itself and 
contain accounts of the successful inculcation of good habits 
and the eradication of bad ones.*® Only a few studies of 
the effects of kindergarten training are to be found, and 
these concern the effect of the kindergarten on later school 
achievement. *° 


10. Summer Camps.—Great claims are being made at 
present for summer camps. * We would expect to find evi- 


7S. A. Courtis, “Influence of Certain Social Factors upon Scores in the 
Stanford Achievement Tests,” Journal of Educational Research, 13: 311-24; 
14: 33-42. 

** Hugh Hartshorne and Mark A. May, “Summary of the Work of the Char- 
acter Education Inquiry,” Religious Education, 25: 607-19, 754-62, Septem- 
ber, October, 1930. 

* National Society for the Study of Education, Twenty-eighth Yearbook. 
(Public School Publishing Co.) 

*® Ellen A. Maher, “Moral and Social Development of the Six-Year-Old 
Child,” Pedagogical Seminary, 31: 268-75, September, 1924. 

Regenia Rand Heller and Elizabeth M. Cullen, “The Kindergarten in Social 
Development,” American Child, 14: 23-27, September, 1928. 

“Kindergarten Training as Affecting Later Elementary School Progress and 
Achievement,” Childhood Education, 3: 402-12. 

= T. Statten, “Appraising the Results of a Summer Camp,” Religious Educa- 
tion, 24: 565-71. 

Hedley Seldom Dimock and C. Hendry, Camping and Character (Associa- 
tion Press, 1929). 

Phe L. Whiffin, “Camping with the Girl Reserves,” Religious Education, 

: 192-96. 

“Educational Value of the Summer Camp,” Religious Education, 20: 204-09. 
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dences of improvement in a group of boys engaged in health- 
ful activity under supervision. 


11. Institutions of Higher Learning.—Such institutions 
have for years been giving post-normal school training to 
teachers in service. They are just beginning to realize the 
opportunities open to them in the field of parental education. 
The schools on their side are beginning to make greater use of 
the research facilities and expert service to be found in their 
local universities. 


12. Other Local Institutions—Benefits in respect to 
character development have been found in museums, art gal- 
leries, libraries, and industrial plants. The Chamber oi 
Commerce and the Rotary Club have often cooperated. The 
power of the press needs no comment. 


13. National Organizations.—A total of about twenty 
national organizations, such as the American Association of 
University Women, are actively engaged in projects for 
parental education and character education. ~ 


III. GENERAL CURRICULAR POLICIES 


It is felt that the general educational scheme has a con- 
nection with character development. So-called progressive 
schools claim that their atmosphere of initiative, freedom, 
and self-activity contributes to character in a very fine and 
subtle way. Similar claims are made by believers in the 
platoon plan. ** The junior high school was heralded as a 
force for character development because it placed seventh- 
and eighth-grade children in what was said to be a very much 
better environment. ** We have on the one hand persons 


* Childhood Education, 5: 345-74; abstract of same in Loyola Educational 
Digest, Card 370-6 — 1062. 

* Victor E. Marriot, “Progressive Education Movement in Character Edu- 
cation,” Religious Education, 22: November, 1927, 942. 

*Mary Elizabeth Abernathy, “What Has Gary Done in Ten Years,” Re- 
ligious Education, 21: 4-9. 

* Ellsworth Warner, “Character Education Survey in the Hire Junior High 
School at Washington, D. C., American Education, Vol. 29: 113-21. 

Travers K. Rowland, “Character Education in the Junior High School.” 
North Central Association Ouarterly, 1: 359-77. 
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who think that children should begin school at the age of 
three, and others who consider it highly injurious to send 
them to school before they are eight. Some become indig- 
nant at the amount of work required of children; others ad- 
vocate Saturday classes and the all-year school. Certainly 
we may expect different results from a system than inures 
children to hard and exacting work than from a system which 
considers only their immature and ephemeral interests. 
There is a close connection between the general tone and 
spirit of a school system and the character of the children in 
that system. All agree that the aim should be to develop 
children up to their maximum and their best, but at the pres- 
ent time we have little more than unsubstantiated claims as 
to the policies better fitted to achieve this end. 


IV. CONNECTION OF STUDIES WITH CHARACTER 


Ethical character, worthy home membership, and the 
worthy use of leisure—three of the seven cardinal objectives 
of education— are the outcomes, so we are told, of every 
subject of the curriculum. *° Very little scientific evidence 
exists in support of these claims. Literature, biography and 
history, geography, civics, science, mathematics, and art 
would appear to be subjects which if properly taught may be 
expected to contribute to the development of desirable char- 
acter traits. In devising a measuring instrument for char- 
acter it is well to remember that the beneficial results of the 
studies of the curriculum are commonly supposed to become 
most manifest in adult life. 


V. CONNECTION OF STIMULI WITH CHARACTER 


1. There is practically universal agreement to the effect 
that children should be encouraged to think out and solve 
their own problems. The main stimulus should not be com- 





*Cora P. McKay. “Character Education in the University High School,” 
University High School Journal, 4: 146-62, October, 1924. 

Leon W. Goodrich, “Spiritual Values in an Educational Program for De- 
mocracy,” National Education Association Proceedings, 62: 144-49, 1924. 
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pulsion, but rather the desire to live worthily as a member 
of a social group. “ 


2. Rather ample evidence exists as to the effect upon 
various mentalities and ages of honors, prizes, punishment, 
sarcasm, and so forth.** This evidence, however, concerns 
the immediate rather than the ultimate effect. 


3. Student government, ~ student participation in school 
control, and the honor system ** are the three outstanding 
forms in which the desire to make children self-directing 
manifests itself. Some form of student government is found 
in practically all secondary schools in the larger areas. In 
elemeniary schools student government more commonly ap- 
pears as home-room organization. In all types of school it is 
strongly felt that good results from throwing upon children 
responsibility for good order and for the proper manage- 
ment of patrols, study halls, lunch rooms, gymnasiums, play- 
grounds, and so forth. 


VI. FORMS OF POSITIVE CHARACTER EDUCATION 


The following deserve consideration: Pupil ratings, teach- 
er ratings, merit system, discussion groups, positive class- 
room instruction, civic and charitable projects, clubs, ex- 
tracurricular activities, pageants. 


1. Pupil Rating —Central High School, Cleveland, ** had 
children rate themselves on twelve traits: cleanliness, neat- 
ness, reliability, courtesy, good sportsmanship, generosity, 
democracy, leadership, unselfishness, cheerfulness, honor, 
and independence. The various points are taken up for 


* Character Education Methods, The Iowa Plan. (Character [:ducation In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C.) 

** Walter S. Monroe and Max D. Englehart, “Stimulating Learning Activity,” 
University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 28, No. 51, September 2, 1930. 

”M. L. Wright, “The City of Make-Believe,” Elementary School Journal, 
26: 376-86, January, 1926. 

R. Welling, “Self-Government in Schools in Its Relation to Moral Char- 
acter,” Child Welfare Magazine, 12:26-28, October, 1917. 

* A. D. Moore, “Honor System; a Critical Evaluation,” Religious Education, 
26: 53-56, January, 1931. 

* Loyola Educational Digest, October, 1924, Card 375: 17-109, from Journal 
of Education, May 29, 1924, 607. 
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discussion in class. Teachers assist pupils to discover the 
causes of their failures. 


2. Teacher Ratings——Numerous schools now rate pupils 
on their citizenship and character qualities. The most 
striking example of this system is found in the Lyndale 
School, Minneapolis, where pupils are rated on character 
traits only, no academic marks being given. * 


3. Merit System.—In the Pasadena High School * a 
pupil begins each semester with 100 merit points. He must 
average 80 for four years if he is to be recommended to col- 
lege or for any business position. He shall not be given a 
diploma unless he averages 70. A bonus of 20 credits is 
given to those with a record of 95 or over. Points are de- 
ducted for various types of misbehavior, the student council 
acting as a court. 


In connection with ratings and the merit system we may 
mention The Book of Golden Deeds and similar devices. 

4. Discussion Groups.—Discussion groups are sometimes 
found as part of the home-room organization, sometimes in 
connection with school assemblies, sometimes as special 
classes. ** 


5. Positive Ethical Instruction—Few instances of posi- 
tive ethical instruction can be found. The National Educa- 
tion Association Proceedings, 1909, 1920, in suggesting the 
possibility of such instruction, referred to the work of Sharp, 
Cassidy, and Smoth. 


Frank Chapman Sharp reported the use of his “Manual 
of Moral Instruction” by the senior class of the Menominee 
High School, Wisconsin, and announced that results were 
highly gratifying. Massillon Cassidy, Superintendent of 
Schools of Lexington, Kentucky, adopted the ‘Golden 
Deeds” plan 23 years ago, and it is still working with suc- 

“Agnes Boysen, “An Experiment in Character Training,” Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 17: 261-62, November, 1928. 

*Tda E. Hawes, “Attendance Department—a Laboratory of Citizenship,” 

School Review, 32: 266-75, April, 1924. 


*R. E. Pollich, “Experiment in Moral Education,” Elementary School Jour- 
nal, 26: 674-82, May, 1926. 
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cess. Ernest A. Smith, Superintendent of Schools in Salt 
Lake City reported a plan in operation throughout the city. 


Tuttle * gives an interesting account of the effects of di- 
rect ethical training upon honesty. The study was made in 
the Week Day School of Religion, Eugene, Oregon. 


The Michigan Path Finder program has attracted wide at- 
tention. *° 


6. Civic and Charitable Projects—The general purpose 
of such projects is to cause pupils to apply in action the prin- 
ciples they have been taught. Many reports have been 
published recounting the beneficial effects of such proj- 
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ects. ~ 


Under this heading we may include certain more compli- 
cated forms of organization embracing many types of activ- 
ity, such as the “City of Make-Believe,” “* the “Knighthood 
of Youth” program, ** and the “Young Student League.” *’ 


7. Clubs and Extra-curricular Activities—Two books, 
one by Harold D. Meyer on The School Club Program, *' 
the other by Pound on Extra-curricular Activities of High- 
School Girls, * give a full but condensed account of what is 
being done in this field. 


* Harold S. Tuttle, “What Materials Build Character,” School and Society, 
28 : 300-02, September 8, 1928. 

“Lyndon Babcock, “Character Training—a Highly Successful Program oi 
Human Engineering in Detroit, Michigan,” School Executives Magazine, 49: 
461-62, June, 1930. 

*L.. Daisy Hammond, “Character Education Through Patriotic Service,” 
Journal of Education Method, 7: 349-51, May, 1928. 

* Leonard W. Wahlstrom, “Santa Claus Toy Shop,” Chicago Schools Jour- 
nal, 13: 161-66, December, 1930. 

*T-dna Dean Baker, “Wholesome School and Character Education,” Child- 
hood Education, 6: 51-55, October, 1929. 

“ Flora J. Cooke, “Training for Character at the Francis W. Parker School,” 
Chicago Schools Journal, 13: 98-104, November, 1930. 

“Myrtle L. Wright, “City of Make-Believe: A Project in Character-Build- 
ing and Citizenship,” Elementary School Journal, 26: 376-86, January, 1926. 

“Julia Williams, “Year with the Knighthood of Youth,” Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 19: 9-10, January, 1930. 

“State Program in Citizenship for Rural Schools,” National Educational 
Association Proceedings, 66: 521-22, 1928. 

“Harold D. Meyer, School Club Program. (A. S. Barnes and Co., 1931.) _ 

“ Olivia Pound, Extra Curricular Activities of High School Girls. (A. 5. 
Barnes and Co., 1931.) 
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Although clubs and other extra-curricular activities are 
believed to contribute to character development, there is a 
dearth of evidence in support of the claim. A recent survey 
of extra-curricular activities in the high schools of Indiana 
concludes by stating that principals and teachers seem to 
lack a realization of the true possibilities of such activities. 


8. Plays and Pageants.—It is common practice to stage 
a play or a pageant as the culmination of a program of char- 
acter education. The effect upon parents, teachers, and pu- 
pils appears to be altogether wholesome and beneficial. Pre- 
cisely how much is accomplished toward strengthening char- 
acter in a permanent way awaits further investigation. 


VII. STATE AND CITY PLANS OF CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 


If we consider the Iowa Plan a state plan, there are three 
state plans: the Utah, ** the New Hampshire, and the 
Iowa. ** There are five city plans that are complete and in 
printed form: those of Detroit, *’ Boston, °° Denver, *' Oak- 
land,’ and St. Louis. °* These plans as a rule give (1) the 
objectives for each grade, (2) activities and procedures suit- 
able for attaining these objectives, and (3) the desirable 
outcomes for each grade. The Iowa Plan contains a rating 
scale designed to measure the efficiency of instruction. 


“Utah State Course of Study. Character Education Supplement. Depart- 
ment Public Instruction, 1925. 


“New Hampshire State Board of Education Program of Studies. Character 
Education, 1927. 


“Character Education Methods: The Jowa Plan, (Character [ducation In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C.) 


“Detroit. Course of Study in Social Sciences Grades I to V1. 


Bie Headmasters Association, Boston. Character Education in Secondary 
Schools. Boston, 1928. 


* Denver Public Schools. Character Education in the Denver Public Schools. 
Denver, 1929. 


* Oakland Public Schools. Civics: Kindergarten to Sixth Grade. 
“ Board of Education, St. Louis. Socializing-Integrating Activities for Kin- 
dergarten and Grades I-VI. Curriculum Bulletin No. 9, 1926. 


_ Board of Education, St. Louis. Socialising-Integrating Activities for the High 
School. Curriculum Bulletin No. 38, 1926. 
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VIII. suMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Schools generally believe in the necessity of character 
education. 


2. The general conviction is that compulsion and preach- 
ment should give place to discussion, pupil initiative, and 
pupil responsibility. 


, 


3. Schools employ every conceivable means to vitalize 
and popularize the work. Wide use is made of the visual, 
the concrete, and the practical. Programs confined to the 
realm of thought seem to meet with scant approval. 


4. There seems to be a rather general feeling to the effect 
that administrators and teachers require more preparation 
for their work. 


5. There is manifest everywhere a desire to measure the 
results of character training. Such efforts up to the present 
time have been confined almost exclusively to ratings, to 
measurement of ethical knowledge, and to the recording of 
overt acts. 




































THE INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE IN THE TEACHING 
OF RELIGION 


REV. LEO P. FOLEY, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 
Webster Groves, Missouri 


It is not an easy matter to define precisely the part played 
by the good or bad example of an instructor in the teaching 
of religion, whether doctrinal or moral. Everyone appre- 
ciates the force of example, but one may exaggerate or min- 
imize its part according to the cases selected for study. No 
one is entirely indifferent to the conduct of those with whom 
he lives, particularly in constant and familiar association. 
Weare all affected more or less, and in youth we are extreme- 
ly susceptible to the models that fall under our view. It seems 
safe to assert that it is quite natural on the part of the stu- 
dent, whether a young child or youth of high school and 
college age, to look for a living illustration in his teacher of 
the principles of doctrine and morals inculcated by that same 
teacher in repeated instructions on religion. There can be 
no question that if the principles are so illustrated they will 
have a better chance of appreciation in the mental store 
of the student. Nor can we doubt that if the conduct of the 
teacher is manifestly at variance with his oral instruction, 
the practical effect of that instruction will be considerably 
diminished, if not entirely lost. At the risk of exaggerating, 
let us take a simple case. What impression will be made 
by an unctuous presentation of the beauty and morality of 
truthfulness, if the student knows by actual observation that 
at times this eloquent instructor resorts to lying to cover up 
his deficiencies and explain away his mistakes? Or the other 
way ’round, may we not hope for more fruit from even a 
single instance wherein the teacher shows remarkable for- 
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bearance under insult or trying circumstances, after explain- 
ing the need of meekness and patience to a class, than the too 
frequent instances wherein before, during and after a sim- 
ilar instruction, the class, so instructed, witnesses on the part 
of the teacher a display of temper verging on hysteria, when 
crossed in some mere matter of taste or simply wearied by 


the habitual stupid apathy of the indifferent members of the 
class? 


It were easy to multiply instances with application to 
each of the virtues, until this paper would take on the ap- 
pearance of an examination of conscience for teachers of 
religion. There is doubtless much benefit to be derived from 
such soul searching, but that is not our immediate purpose. 
Rather we would show the underlying reason for the special 
attention this phase of teaching demands. It strikes us as 
something all too often overlooked in the study of methods 
and in determining the content of courses in religion. We 
run the risk of falling into that ancient error of Socrates, who 
felt that, if the proper course of conduct were clearly known, 
men would necessarily follow it; the sinner is simply in 
error. Aristotle, much more in touch with reality than his 
illustrious predecessor, pointed out that rectitude of will was 
even more necessary. It is through persuasion rather than 
through bare intellectual conviction that religious instruc- 
tion attains its real purpose, the effective guidance of the stu- 
dent in his religious and moral life. 

All religion teachers, we trust, see the need to bring the 
instruction within the reach of the adolescent mind, making 
it concrete, illustrating it by copious examples as they place 
before the child or youth the great models of holiness; Our 
Savior, as the perfect exemplification of His teaching, those 
later copies of this divine Exemplar, the saints of God and 
in particular, their peer, the Virgin Mother of Christ. This 
certainly lends compelling power to abstract teaching, by 
catching the imagination, stirring the emotions and thus lead- 
ing to action as well as theoretical acceptance. But should 
there not be added to this, as contemporary and immediately 
available, the living example of the instructor, who may in 
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all truth, say with the Apostle of the gentiles: “Be ye imita- 
tors of me, as I am of Christ.”” The Savior, Who, even by 
unbelieving rationalists, is recognized as the greatest Teacher 
that the world has ever seen, knew full well the inclination 
of those who are subjected to instruction. In the synagogue 
at Nazareth, He read the thoughts of His hearers: “Ye will 
say: ‘Physician, heal thyself.’ ” Our children are not likely to 
prove an exception. They have been trained to docility, it is 
true, but we may counter, to use another case: Shall obed- 
ience appeal to them as a living, practical thing if they know 
that their teachers, in their turn, are far from docile to 
authority, disregarding and at times even openly criticising 
regulations issued by the recognized head of the school? It 
is quite true that the doctrine we convey is from God and 
therefore always acceptable in itself. That same divine 
Teacher bade His followers obey them that sat in the chair 
of Moses, even while He warned them against the imitation 
of their ways. But do we wish to be classed with the Phari- 
sees? Yet how can we escape such classification if our lives 
be not conformed to our teaching? 


Personally we do not think the courses of religion in any 
period of school life can be exempted from this necessary as- 
sociation of teaching by conduct and example with instruc- 
tion according to a logical method. The smallest children, 
though trained to implicit obedience, are also strongly in- 
clined to imitation. And they take as their models, those 
with whom they are in daily contact. Unfortunately they 
are often better at imitating scenes of passion, the most strik- 
ing events they witness, than in acting out the more com- 
monplace occurences of daily life. They are good observers 
and quite early, in spite of their dependence mentally on the 
objective world, there is some reflection. At least they take 
notice of inconsistency between teaching and practice, which 
is enough to cause them to waver in their blind acceptance of 
all the instructions given. Any attempt to explain it away 
by the false and absurd pretension that the law of conduct 
and good morals for little ones is different from that applied 
to the actions of their elders, can only result in the disastrous 
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consequences of similar falsehoods. We will reap the fruits 
of our folly more and more abundantly as they approach the 
period of their emancipation. 


As to older children, who can estimate the part played 
in the formation of character by their adoption of a model 
for imitation? The inspiration of their best actions is nearly 
always the conduct of some worthy individual, who has 
caught their attention and gained their admiration by his 
good traits, particularly his unfailing kindness. Who that 
ever witnessed the tragic disillusionment of a child, when in- 
consistency was discovered in such an ideal, can doubt the 
power for good or evil in such an arrangement? Who also 
that ever taught children, but knows their readiness to justify 
their conduct by an appeal to the fact that someone in au- 
thority had done in like manner? What reply shall the 
teacher give when his own conduct is cited against his at- 
tempt at correction of faults? 


And for the youth of high school and college, things are 
no different. We hear much these days of their sophistica- 
tion, but it does not alter their natural tendency to shape 
their conduct by living models and direct their lives accord- 
ing to the ideal presented by a favorite teacher. Nor are 
they any less inclined to justify their failings by a compari- 
son with conduct of those in authority over them. Though 
they may be less frank in expressing it publicly, they sit in 
judgment on their instructors and, would to God, it was 
always a judgment that resulted in full and perfect acquittal. 
Because of their very sophistication, they question everything 
presented to them that appears to curtail their liberties and, 
at times, from their observation of the restricted world of the 
school, they reach the cynical conclusion that you must 
accept one set of principles in theory, they are to be learnt 
from the book which is taught as a relic of ancient decency, 
but that the ordinary run of people, including the faculty of 
the department of religion, does not hold to them in practice. 


Who in the face of these facts would dare to maintain that 
our conduct makes no difference practically? Rather, can 
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any fail to recognize the tremendous influence wielded by the 
good example of a teacher, who strives consistently to live up 
to the high ideal of Christian morality and puts forth daily, 
hourly, inside and outside of class, in all things the concrete 
realization of those precepts that human weakness is so in- 
clined to violate? The charity, for example, “that thinketh 
no evil,” much less speaks it, but does only good. What in- 
spires such reverence for sacred things, as conduct in holy 
places so respectful that it manifests the teacher’s living faith 
in the abiding Presence of Jesus in the Eucharist! This 
united to such treatment of every object connected with di- 
vine worship as reflects tender solicitude and holy awe for its 
sacred character. Again there is no more effective method 
of inculcating in a child the proper reverence for sacred per- 
sons than by showing forth in all our dealings with them that 
they are above criticism, since we never question their de- 
cisions, we carefully veil their faults and attribute to them 
good motives, at least, even in their mistakes. For thus is 
gained for them not only external deference from the chil- 
dren but there is inspired that trust and confidence which 
are indispensable in their divinely entrusted office of the di- 
rection of souls. 


It is our feeling that already there has been too much of 
criticism and too little of constructive direction throughout 
this article. It would delight us to end at least upon a cheer- 
ful note, nay, one of enthusiastic approval of our methods of 
teaching religion. We would picture every instructor of re- 
ligion as following the example of the Great Teacher, Our 
Master, who suffered little children to come to Him that He 
might bless them. For we know He loved them as the choice 
portion of His elect, the veritable model of all who would 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. But we recall also that 
in that same hour in which He held the little ones in His 
arms, He uttered an awful threat of condemnation against 
any who would injure or harm in the slightest their blessed 
innocence. ‘He that shall scandalize one of these little ones, 
it were better that a millstone be hanged about his neck and 
he cast into the depths of the sea.”” We know the true mean- 
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ing of scandal, not in the puritanical sense of shocking, but 
in the correct meaning of the word itself, the placing of an 
obstacle in another’s way; specifically, by our conduct mak- 
ing it difficult, if not impossible, for others to serve God and 
so come to everlasting life. And as the teacher is presented 
with unusual opportunities to lead these little ones, and 
greater ones also, on to better things, so too unfortunately 
is teaching full of occasions, when by one’s conduct, the 
stumbling-block is placed in that very way, to the pointing 
out of which all our teaching is supposedly directed. 




















AIMS IN COLLEGE EVIDENCES OF RELIGION 


REV. ANDREW L. BOUWHUIS, S.J. 
St. Stanislaus Novitiate 


Cleveland 


The aims of courses in religion will determine the methods 
to be used. The aims seem to vary considerably with dif- 
ferent teachers, even in the special field of college classes in 
religion. Praiseworthy as it is to teach how to use the missal 
at Mass, to have students go to Communion daily and to 
mould character, in my mind these do not form the direct 
purpose of a course in evidences of religion. The professor 
is not a retreat-master, giving points for meditation on 
divine truths. Consequently to judge the effectiveness of 
the courses in evidences of religion in college by counting 
the number of students who use missals or say their beads 
during Mass is to use a wrong criterion. 

To develop the right type of college student and the right 
character in the college student, we need first of all to get 
him to be interested in the faith, to know the truths of faith 
as thoroughly as he can, to be justly proud, to realize that 
Catholics are the aristocrats of Christianity. Once a Cath- 
olic knows for sure that there is a certain nobility in observ- 
ing the Friday abstinence, he meets a criticism with a smile, 
unabashed. For this the Catholic has to know something 
of Christ and His mystical Body; he has to have clear ideas. 
From these may follow love and service. If love and service 
be there already, the deeper knowledge tends to enrich them 
and make them lasting. Knowledge, love, service; the col- 
lege courses aim at the first directly. If the student had 
moderate intelligence, the others cannot be excluded. It is 
hard to imagine an informed Catholic saying what is at- 
tributed to a friend of Father Tierney’s,* “Religion is all 


* America XLIV (April 18, 1931): 41. 
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very well in its way, but why bring it into one’s daily life?” 
Aims that seem to suit and to be of profit to college stu- 
dents are: 


1. To give the student an accurate knowledge of the 
matter. 


2. To make sure that there is not a mere passive accept- 


ance of the doctrine. 


3. To make sure of the knowledge of authentic docu- 
ments, for example, Scripture, decrees of some councils (par- 
ticularly Trent and Vatican), and the “Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis.”’ 


4. To develop a critical attitude toward what is read per- 
taining to religion. By critical attitude I mean not to accept 
any statement pertaining to religion unless solid reason is ad- 
vanced either from the nature of the matter itself or from 
the authority of the speaker, for example, in the case of a 
papal pronouncement. To know accurately and to be able 
to explain accurately the meaning of the statements they 
accept and the reason why they accept them. To be able 
to distinguish, for example, between the authority of a papal 
document and a quotation from a local sermon. 


5. To show that our religion has current value. 


6. To encourage a realized, appreciative knowledge of re- 
ligious truths. (Realized—signifying brought home to the 
individual, thought out, made his own in such a way that he 
does not have to think it out again. This is vastly different 
from and superior to ability to recite from memory; appre- 
ciative—to know the value of the truths of religion and 
Holy Scripture.) 


7. To develop a certain zestful ready knowledge of and 
power to explain arguments for the truths; to be able to 
answer current and stock objections. 


The stress is put on the intellect, that it should have ready, 
accurate information of truths and principles and the ability 
to use it. Whether we consider the ordinary psychology of 
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the convert who usually starts by getting a deep realization 
of some religious truth, or we consult the experience of con- 
fessors who hear frequently from a penitent, “Father, I 
never knew that,” or we notice the sheepish look on the face 
of a Catholic as he is trying to handle the objection that 
Catholics take everything from their priests, we can see the 
great importance of a thorough knowledge of religious truths 
and principles. It is the function of the college class, above 
all others, to develop this ready knowledge. The college stu- 
dent should be able to track down a truth or a principle to 
its foundation and explain it clearly; or at least he should 
know how to go about it, know the sources, and be able to 
do a little fresh thinking on religious matters. Devotions are 
fine, offering the Mass in union with the priest, using the 
missal at Mass, these are excellent; but exhortation to these 
activities does not form a part of the purpose of evidences 
of religion courses in college. Of course, the students should 
know the Mass, should know the theology of devotion to 
the Sacred Heart; such knowledge is the basis of the edu- 
cated, intelligent Catholic’s devotion. 

The emphasis that is frequently placed on the practice of 
religion has a tendency to make the student think that if he 
has been baptized, goes to communion frequently, sees the 
spiritual counsellor occasionally, his religion course is suc- 
cessful. These are the remonstrances sometimes made if 
the student does not receive a passing-mark in a course in 
religion: 

“T have been a Catholic all my life and do you mean to 
say that I do not know my religion?” 

The reply seems to shock him: “‘No, you do not; or at least 
you concealed your knowledge very well.” 

What is more, the attendance at Mass, the reception of 
the sacraments, in as much as the fullness of the grace re- 
ceived will vary with the disposition of the recipient, are 
not so fruitful as they should be, partly, at least, because of 
this ignorance, this lack of clear ideas. This idea that de- 
votion must be based on clear ideas is by no means exclusively 
that of the writer. The Sacred Congregation of Religious in 
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the preamble to the four decrees concerning the instruction 
of non-clerical religious men and men in religious doctrine 
States: 

“Quantum homini necessaria sit accurata ac seria chris- 
tianae doctrinae institutio, ex hoc manifeste apparet, quod 
ex ea recta fides nutritur ac roboratur, sine qua vita chris- 
tiano more traduci nequit. Quae quidem necessitas hodie 
praesertim presentitur, cum graves de Deo, de religione, de 
anima rationali, de societate, atque de aeterna hominis des- 
tinatione errores ubique circumferuntur. Munus vero hanc 
doctrinam penitiore modo addiscendi eos potissimum tangit, 
qui Deo se in religiosis Congregationibus devoverunt; prae- 
termissa enim illa christianae doctrinae cognitione, nec spir- 
itualem vitam in se, ut debent, fovere possunt, nec in aliorum 
salutem procurandam, ut eorum munus est, incumbere.” ° 

This may be translated with fair accuracy: “How neces- 
sary for a man is accurate and serious knowledge of Chris- 
tian doctrine, appears clearly from this, that from it, true 
faith draws its nourishment and strength; without it, life 
cannot be lived in a Christian way. This need is felt all the 
more keenly today, when we live in an atmosphere replete 
with serious errors about God, about religion, about the ra- 
tional soul, about society, and even about the eternal destiny 
of man. The duty of getting a deeper knowledge of this 
doctrine rests on those particularly who have pledged them- 
selves to God in religious congregations. If they neglect 
that knowledge of Christian doctrine, they cannot make their 
own religious lives flourish as they ought to, nor, as is their 
duty, can they strive for the salvation of others.” 

Supposing reasonably good material in the college stu- 
dent and as reasonably good teaching in evidences of religion 
as you expect in literature or natural science, then the re- 
ligious life of the student body, humanly speaking, will be 
a function of the efficiency of the spiritual counsellor, col- 
lege preachers, confessors, retreat masters and sodality di- 
rectors. Perhaps more important than any of these will be 
the character of the individual teacher or professor. 


? Acta Apostolicae Sedis. Volume 22: pp. 28-29, November 25, 1930. 
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The 1931 Official Catholic Directory shows an increase oi 
about 13,000 over 1930. But as 38,000 converts were re- 
ported, the excess of births over deaths should have been at 
least 190,000, and there were some Catholic immigrants, this 
means that we must have lost 225,000 born Catholics in that 
one year. 

Now a good part of this loss may have been due to Cath- 
olics going to non-Catholic schools. But no one will venture 
to say that none of those who fell away had been to Cath- 
olic schools. And so it is a healthy sign that we are asking 
ourselves if our curriculum and methods of teaching religion 
are all that they should be. 

As sometimes happens, it is the non-professional folk who 
blaze new trails and point the way. I am inclined to think 
that the most effective teaching I know of is that being done 
by the Catholic Evidence Guild in London in training its 
own members. And I believe that anyone who has stood at 
the Catholic “pitch” in Hyde Park and listened to the clear, 
concise, persuasive exposition of Catholic doctrine, and ob- 
served the perfect self-possession with which the speakers 
answered hecklers, is likely to agree that they must have had 
a very efficient training. 


Our Catholic schools exist for the teaching of Catholicism. 
But the Evidence Guild has put a London char woman, with 
only a grammar school education, through a training that 
makes her a match for the graduate of any Catholic college 
in this country, with his sixteen years of formal study of Ca- 
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tholicism. It would be a rare Catholic graduate who would 
have the grasp of his religion, the facility in expounding it 
to non-Catholics, the ability to answer difficult questions 
off-hand, that the char woman would have. 


In fact, it would be an exceptional young priest just out 
of aseminary, with six more years of professional study added 
to his grammar school, high school and college, who could 
make a creditable showing on the Evidence Guild platform. 
Young priests are frequently very amateurish—I know that 
I was—in their first sermons under favorable conditions. 
Imagine them facing a hostile audience in the open air, with 
rapid fire interruptions from discourteous hecklers, and you 
get some idea of the difference in training between the sem- 
inary and the Guild. 


As a matter of fact, the experience of the Guild with can- 
didates is a good test of the effectiveness of our schools in 
teaching Catholicism. Mr. Francis J. Sheed, for some years 
Master of the Evidence Guild of London, and who has given 
two series of lectures in this country on the work of the 
Guild, has written: “People who come to the class (for 
training Guild speakers) are strikingly representative of all 
sections of the Catholic community—save possibly the crim- 
inal section, which sent one representative, who did not re- 
main long enough to be observed closely: Some have just 
left school, some are separated from their school by a space 
of forty years, and there are all stages between. The class 
therefore provides an excellent test of the permanent result 
of such religious teaching as they have received, and as such 
it is depressing beyond words. The majority either can 
answer nothing at all or can only answer wrongly. In the 
better and rarer cases they can quote the catechism answer, 
but cannot stand a moment’s cross-questioning on it: all of 
which means, apart from anything else, that for most of them 
the immense intellectual resources of the Church simply do 
not exist.” 


My own experience in dealing with graduates of Catholic 
schools supports what Mr. Sheed has written. I do not 
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think he has exaggerated one bit. Our American Cath- 
olics are not better than their English co-religionists in this 
record. When religion is discussed by their non-Catholic 
acquaintances they are usually dumb. Unless asked a direct 
question, they say nothing. And if they are asked a ques- 
tion either they give the wrong answer, or else they sidestep 
by referring to a priest. 

Now, if the Catholic Evidence Guild is given such effi- 
cient training, and our Catholic schools are failing to such 
an extent, the question naturally suggests itself, why can’t 
the methods of the Guild be introduced into our schools? And 
the English Catholics have answered that question by ac- 
tually doing just this thing. They have had the courage 
to establish guilds in a number of English secondary schools. 
It took some courage to do this, because one essential of the 
method is that Catholics should be familiar with all the ob- 
jections that can be brought against the Church. How many 
of our high schools stand squarely for the principle expressed 
by Mr. Sheed, ‘“‘that considering the atmosphere in which 
English-speaking Catholics have to live, it is a disgrace to 
any school if its pupils should hear in the world outside 


any objection for which they have not been prepared at 
school.” 


During my own high school days, I became acquainted 
with an agnostic physician who told me that profane his- 
torians contemporary with Christ did not mention Him, and 
so it was probable that He never existed. I asked the 
teacher about this in class, and got the answer: “If you keep 
on thinking about such things you will lose your faith!” 
This particular objection is rather out of date now, and un- 
doubtedly our schools have improved since the period before 
the Spanish-American War. But I am afraid that we have 
not yet learned to face difficulties as frankly and squarely 
as we should. For Mr. Sheed in a paper read before the 
Catholic Teachers’ Conference, New South Wales, December 
1925, could still refer to this attitude: 

“Frequently enough,” he said, “it may happen that a girl 
in school, pondering over the first question and answer in the 
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Catechism, is so much more intelligent than her companions 
as to ask—‘And who made God?’ or alternatively, ‘How do 
you know?’ For the teacher, one possible line of action is 
to burst into tears at such depravity; another is to warn her 
against ever daring to think of such a thing again; a better 
way is to tell the answer. In fact the average child is so 
convinced that courses one and two are infinitely likelier than 
course three, that she will not ask the question: and so it 
stays in her mind to be used by the devil at his convenience.” 

Where the Guild method has been introduced, however, 
the students are expected to ask questions of the Guild 
speaker, even to ask them in an impertinent, heckling way. 
The more questions they ask, and the harder they push them, 
the better. No one should be allowed to get by with a shal- 
low, unsatisfactory answer. 

But although the questioners may be impertinent, discour- 
teous, seem to lose their tempers, those answering should 
never fall into these defects. For one of the lessons to be 
learned is to remain calm under trying circumstances. The 
purpose is not to silence a heckler with a smart answer, but 
to teach. For instance, it may raise a laugh at the expense of 
a questioner who says he cannot believe in hell, to reply that 
he will believe in hell when he gets there. But it will not 
convince him. He will still have his doubts and difficulties. 

Once I heard a speaker try to avoid a heckler’s question- 
ing by saying that some questions cannot be answered “yes” 
or “no,” and asking the heckler if he had stopped beating 
his wife. Obviously, “Yes” would imply that he had been 
beating her previously; “‘No,” that he was still beating her. 
But if the heckler had been quick enough, he could have 
turned the laugh on the speaker by replying “Yes.” ““What,” 
the speaker would say, “you are still beating your wife?” 
And the heckler would retort: “Certainly! I beat her in an 
eighteen-hole game this afternoon.” As Mr. Sheed puts it, 
the Guild speakers do “not preach, nor rhapsodise, nor abuse 
the other side—but teach Catholic doctrine.” They should 
not rant, should not grow melodramatic, should not try to 
befog the hearers with emotion. 
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Briefly, the Guild method is to have an experienced speaker 
explain the objects in view, the actual happenings on the 
platform, and then give an illustration of the exposition of 
some point of Catholic doctrine while other speakers heckle 
him in as realistic a way as possible. After living examples 
of this sort, a candidate who is in training gives his exposi- 
tion of some topic, and submits to similar heckling from the 
audience. The leader then explains the mistakes he has 
made, the openings he has given to the objections, the way 
he has failed to meet the difficulties, perhaps, how he has 
lost his temper, mixed in with a little judicious praise for 
the good points of his talk. 


Applied to schools, this involves three points: 


“1. Protestant and atheist heckling by the teacher, who 
heckles sometimes as an enemy, sometimes as an enquirer.” 


“2. Lecturettes by members of the class, explaining points 
of Catholic doctrine as to non-Catholics.” 


“3. Heckling, by all the members of the class, of boy or 
girl that gives the lecturette.” 


The ideal thing, of course, would be for those teachers who 
wish to introduce this method to visit the Catholic Evidence 
Guild training classes, and their pitches where the Guild 
speakers actually expound Catholicism. Failing this, they 
should carefully study the Catholic Evidence Training Out- 
lines and Catholic Evidence Guild Handbook, by Maisie 
Ward (now Mrs. Francis Sheed). Schools and the Evidence 
Guild, by Francis Sheed, Henry John, and T. F. Burns is an 
excellent pamphlet suggesting ways in which the methods of 
the Guild can be applied to teaching religion in Catholic 
schools, and giving the actual experiences with the method at 


Stonyhurst, the famous Jesuit secondary schools in Eng- 
land. 


All of these little books can be obtained from the Catholic 
Truth Society, 72 Victory Street, London, S. W. 1, or or- 
dered through a local bookseller. The prices are two shil- 


lings, one shilling six pence, and two pence, in the order 
of mention. 
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it is exceedingly important that teachers identify learning 
units. A unit is both the objective goal and the correspond- 
ing change in the student represented by a new attitude, 
special ability or a skill. The whole process of genuine edu- 
cation is made up of unit learnings, and the material in our 
courses is valuable only in as much as it is analyzed into sig- 
nificant units of learning. It is absurd to prescribe a course 
in dogma or morals, and let it go at that. The most learned 
of scholars would hesitate to say that he has mastered either 
of these fields. Therefore, it is idle to speak of mastering 
dogma or morals in the secondary school, but it is possible to 
master important units in these fields. Indeed, without the 
mastering of particular units, learning, in the educational 
sense, is not taking place. 


A unit must represent a comprehensive and significant as- 
pect of the subject. It is the task of teachers of Religion to 
set up a unitary organization of material. This requires a 
thorough knowledge of the subject and a conception of it as 
a factor in the religious education of youth. Every theoreti- 
cal unitary organization must be submitted to the test of 
experiment. As a result of experimentation the organization 
of units improves. Teachers must be ready to adjust their 
unit organizations to actual conditions in the school, to the 
pupils of the year and the study materials available. 


In the following list of units some titles are better than 
others; each has been conceived as a unit within the terms 
of the definition given above. Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the fact that it is perfectly possible for a teacher to 
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have a good unitary organization and treat the unit merely 
as a lesson to be memorized. If this is done the unit organ- 
ization has nothing to offer to improve educational practice. 
It loses its value in the educational development of the in- 
dividual. In subsequent issues of the Journal various treat- 
ments of units will be suggested and unit outlines will be 
given. 


Our present purpose is to comply with several requests 
that we have had to suggest possible units for high school 
courses in Religion. * 


FIRST YEAR 
1. The Parish Church 
2. The Church of Christ 
3. The Old Law, A Preparation for Christ 
4. The Redeemer Comes 
5. The Public Life of Christ 


6. The Commandments, God’s Will for Us (A more detailed 
siudy will be made in the Second Year) 


7. Sin and Temptation 
8. Channels of Divine Grace 


SECOND YEAR 


. The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
. Assisting at Mass 

. Externals of the Mass 

The Ecclesiastical Year 

. The Virtue of Religion ? 

. Obedience 

. Patriotism 

8. Health and Physical Fitness 


fF wn = 


NAW 


*For a pedagogical and psychological explanation of the unit in education 
see Henry C. Morrison, Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, pp. 36, 
37, 79, 182, 183, 189. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1926. 

*In working for an understanding of religion and the other virtues given as 
separate learning units, students will have had prolonged experience in studying 
each of the commandments. 
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. Sobriety 
. Purity 

11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


Honesty 
Truthfulness 
Trustworthiness 
Gratitude 


THIRD YEAR 


. What is Catholic Action? 

. Training for Catholic Action 

. Catholic Action in the Home 

. Catholic Action and Catholic Education 
. Catholic Action and Your Life Work 

. Catholic Action and Social Service 

. Catholic Action and Citizenship 

. Catholic Action and Industrial Problems 
. Propagating the Faith 

. Catholic Action and the Use of Leisure 
. United Catholic Action 


FOURTH YEAR 


The Life of the Blessed Virgin 
The Example of Christ 

Explaining My Faith * 

(1) The Credentials of the Church 
(2) Grace 

(3) The Catholic Priesthood 

(4) Ceremonies of the Church 
(5) Indulgences 

(6) Infallibility 

(7) Catholic Marriage 


* Each of these topics represents a unit. The learning product here desired is 
an ability for all members of the class to talk easily and intelligently on all ot 
the units listed. 
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(8) Faith and Reason 

(9) Temporal Power 

(10) The Immaculate Conception 
(11) Confession 

(12) Church and State 

(13) The Holy Eucharist 

(14) Miracles 

(15) Devotions to Saints 


The unitary organization given above is merely sugges- 
tive. Without doubt individual teachers and groups of 
teachers will improve on the titles given. It is not necessary 
that all units given appear in a year’s work. Readers will 
note that the outline of units calls for no independent 
study of the Old and New Testaments. However, in the 
study of each unit listed pupils will have contact with the 
Scriptures. In this way the Bible, and particularly the New 
Testament, is in continuous use, becoming a familiar hand- 
book to students. 








THE PRIMARY CURRICULUM 


SISTER MARY VERA, S.N.D. 
Notre Dame Convent 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The primary curriculum in religion should provide activi- 
ties which will implant in the minds of the little ones the 
seeds of the great truths which they are to comprehend more 
fully in future years. It should provide activities which will 
give them training in habits that will develop into solid Chris- 
tian character and noble ideals. Such activities should con- 
duce to the attainment of the fundamental objectives of all 
religious training, that of living a truly Christian life, a life 
that will glorify God and will merit eternal salvation. 


Pupil participation not only during the religion hour but 
throughout the day will necessarily characterize the pro- 
cedure. The curriculum should suggest just how this can be 
put into effect. On the part of the pupil it should, moreover, 
indicate means for securing a need, for creating a desire and 
for putting into effect the principles outlined during the re- 
ligion hour. 


The Liturgy offers excellent source material and guidance 
for psychologically organizing an ideal program. A. Croe- 
gaert, “La Liturgie le Cours de Religion” in Semaines Litur- 
giques writes: “The liturgical rites are more than mere sym- 
bols; they express dogma, for the Church adores and prays 
as she believes. The liturgy is then its dogmatic prayer, its 
dogmatic song, its dogma confessed by the living assembly 
of brethren, grouped around the same altar, united in the 
actual celebration of the same Breaking of Bread, under the 
leadership of the same pastor. Liturgical prayer is religion 
spoken and lived, it is dogma applied and explained in a lan- 
guage filled with supernatural energy and in which the use 
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of all the arts makes the greatest possible appeal to the 
soul.” Through the liturgy, then, doctrine becomes effective 
in our lives; it is felt and assimilated; it is made vital. A 
primary curriculum based to a large extent upon the liturgy 
will train children from their earliest years to live with the 
Church, will stimulate appreciation of actual participation 
in its ritual at a time when deep and lasting impressions of 
such observance are inevitably made and will provide for 
grasping elementary concepts of sublime doctrinal truths in 
an appealing and intelligible manner. It is the purpose of 
this article to show how a primary curriculum of this nature 
can be realized. 

In such a course the Bible stories, instruction topics and 
appropriate pupil activities will coincide as far as possible 
with the annual celebration of the mysteries of man’s salva- 
tion and of the memory of the saints which make up the 
liturgical year. During the first few months of the school 
year, however, the home circle and home experiences con- 
stitute the nucleus of a primary child’s interests. Only those 
facts which are based upon the apperceptive masses which 
compose these experiences will be wholly understood and 
valued. In order to obtain full appreciation and interpreta- 
tion of the material presented at this time it is advisable, 
therefore, to center it on these basic impressions. 

It is recommended that the teacher use such topics as the 
heavenly home, members of the heavenly home and their 
relations to us, especially the goodness and kindness of the 
heavenly Father, as the underlying theme in subject matter 
used before the Advent cycle. Liturgy, to be practical for 
children at this stage of development, should be correlated 
with this theme to make it more meaningful. Acquaintance- 
ship will first be made with God the Father as the central 
figure of the heavenly home. His bounty and solicitude will 
be shown in His daily care for our needs while His power 
and greatness will be manifested through the story of the 
creation. As these ideas are presented and discussed, profit- 
able pupil activities which will enable the little ones to live 
the experiences, to appreciate them more fully and to retain 
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them permanently will be conducted. The folowing are 
suggestive: 
1. Making a booklet of original drawings showing what our 


heavenly Father gives us for our food and what He sends to help 
food grow. 


2. Illustrating the story of creation on the sandtable, as it is told 
day after day, with modelled or cut-out figures. 

3. Grouping pictures on the bulletin board into units representing 
the first, second, third day, etc. 

4. Developing this same idea in the form of individual booklets. 

5. Arranging the illustrated story of the beautiful garden, naming 
the animals and Adam and Eve for reels to be shown as a moving 
picture. 

As soon as the children have attained these elementary 
concepts of God as Father they can be taught how to speak 
to Him, to thank Him for all He has done and to ask Him for 
what they need just as they do to their parents at home. If 
rote prayers are taught it is advisable to train the pupils 
from the very beginning to connect some thought with the 
words so as to avoid purposeless mechanical repetition; for 
example, in the Our Father, little ones are capable of asso- 
ciating these thoughts with the respective petitions: 

Father—heaven. 

Praise God’s name. 

Do what God wants. 

Give us all we need. 

Forgive us. 

We forgive everybody. 

Keep us from everything that is bad. 

The most practical liturgical instruction which can be 
taken early in the year is that which is based on the church 
considered as the house of God, the tabernacle, behavior in 
church, taking holy water, genuflecting, visiting Jesus in the 
Tabernacle and greeting the Blessed Sacrament. That the 
situation may be real and true-to-life, such instruction should 
be given in the church itself so that children can actually see 
the objects as they are referred to and perform the liturgical 
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acts as they are taught. Reverently dramatizing these ac- 
tions and constructing a church with an altar, tabernacle, 
sanctuary, pews and holy water font are good classroom ac- 
tivities which will help to deepen desired impressions and 
form desired habits. 


The month of October is rich in liturgical significance and 
can be beautifully related to our original theme of the heav- 
enly home. The second of the month brings the feast of the 
Guardian Angels. Preparatory to the day the angels, as 
members of the heavenly family, can be introduced; the 
story of their creation and fall told; their function as guard- 
ians of mankind explained; our duties toward them indi- 
cated; prayers and hymns in their honor learned. If this 
entire unit culminates on the feast itself, with a reminder to 
pupils to give their guardian special thanks for his care and 
to promise him willing obedience, the beginning of a deep- 
seated devotion will have been begun. 


A second liturgical unit full of special import for this 
month is that of Mary, Queen of the Rosary. Children will 
understand the meaning of this unit in their own little way. 
Mary should be presented as the Queen of the heavenly 
home who is at the same time their own heavenly Mother, 
loving them dearly. The children should be taught to pray 
to her, particularly by saying the praver she loves the most. 
the Hail Mary. The saying of the Rosary should then be 
explained as a beautiful means of showing her special honor. 
Even little ones will comprehend such simple ideas illustrat- 
ing its significance as: 

1. Rosary means wreath of roses. Every time we say it we, as 


it were, prepare a wreath of roses to offer Mary who is always much 
pleased with this gift. 


2. October is called the month of the rosary because during this 
month we should try in a special way to say the rosary as often as 
we can to please her. 


The two liturgical topics for November, that of the Saints 
and of Purgatory, can also be made to exemplify the funda- 
mental theme of the present phase of work. With this in 
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mind the subject of All Saints can be approached in the fol- 
lowing manner: ‘Besides God the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, the Angels and the Blessed Virgin Mary there 
are ever sO many saints in heaven. These saints are special 
friends of God. While they were on earth they tried to do 
everything He wished. Then when they died they went to 
heaven. Now they live with God in the heavenly home all 
the time. If we are good we, too, will go to heaven and live 
there with God when we die. We too will be saints. There 
are sO many saints that we have a special day to honor them 
all. This day is called “All Saints Day.” A class scrap book 
of saints’ pictures, collected by the children from Catholic 
magazines, is an interesting activity which might be carried 
on at the same time. 

The story of the Fall of our First Parents clearly illus- 
trates the meaning of sin, the offence that it gives to the 
loving God Who has been so bountiful, and finally the pun- 
ishment that it consequently deserves. If this story is told 
as a sequel to that of creation and the garden of paradise, 
children will have fundamental knowledge necessary to ap- 
preciate the idea of purgatory as a place where sin is removed 
from our souls before we go to heaven. The suffering oi 
these souls can be explained as lonesomeness for the heavenly 
home. This thought will appeal to the children and will en- 
courage them to help the poor souls attain eternal happiness 
as quickly as possible. Here the desired pupil activity is 
offring Holy Mass for the poor souls, saying little prayers 
and making visits to the Blessed Sacrament to help them. 

In the Advent and Christmas season the unit of work will 
center around the scenes and mysteries connected with the 
birth and childhood of the Infant Jesus. Each activity will 
be planned to contribute to the true Christmas spirit which 
is that of Holy Church, the spirit of love and of giving. To 
this effect the story of the Incarnation, adoration of the shep- 
herds, coming of the wise men and the Boy Jesus at Nazareth 
will be studied in detail. During the study, such points as 
the Christ Child was born for our sakes, Christmas Day is 
His Birthday, He gave Himself as a birthday gift to us, the 
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conduct of the wise men at the Crib and our conduct in 
church, the star and the sanctuary lamp, all will be empha- 
sized. Various pupil activities will be conducted with each 
phase of the unit to vitalize the related topics as they are 
considered. These are a few of the activities which can be 
effectively used: 

1. Preparing a birthday gift for the Christ Child. 

2. Making little personal gifts for father and mother or for the 
orphans. 

3. Bringing toys for poor children. 

4. Preparing baskets of food for poor families. 

5. Building the stable and arranging the Bethlehem scene. 

6. Planning the village of Nazareth, the workshop of Joseph or 
the desert scene. 

7. Singing seasonal hymns. 

8. Making booklets illustrating the Christmas story. 

9. Discussing and enjoying pictures. 

10. Reading correlated stories. 

11. Dramatizing the scenes as they are presented day after day. 


Prior to Lent Bible stories, dealing with some of the mira- 
cles performed by Our Lord during His Public Life, can be 
told and the liturgical functions and sacramentals connected 
with Candlemas Day, the blessing of the candles and St. 
Blase’s blessing can be simply explained so that the children 
assist at:these devotions intelligently. As the activities sug- 
gested for the Christmas season were planned to contribute 
as far as possible to the spirit of Holy Church at that time, 
so those arranged for the Lenten season should likewise con- 
tribute to the dominant spirit of Holy Church at this time. 
Children at the primary level appreciate the meaning of this 
spirit more readily if it is proposed to them in the following 
way: Christ gave up His life for me, what shall I give up 
for Him in return? The idea of “giving up” is more con- 
crete to them than the idea of penance. The need for such 
little self-denials and the voluntary desire to make them 
will inevitably be felt as the story of the Passion is related 
and reproduced and pictures depicting these scenes observed, 
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Another pupil reaction desired during this season is that 
of sympathy for the suffering Jesus and sorrow for the little 
transgressions which helped to cause His sufferings. Learn- 
ing and repeating the act of contrition will contribute to 
foster these sentiments. All these activities and reactions 
prepare for the culminating exercises of Holy Week. How- 
ever, the full significance of the beautiful rites of this week, 
is beyond a primary child’s comprehension. No more need 
be attempted than association of the important events with 
the respective days. The institution of the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass and the Holy Eucharist can be stressed to some 
extent, especially if the children taught are preparing for 
First Holy Communion. The following are ideas which may 
be understood and appreciated: 


1. Jesus gave us the Holy Eucharist as His parting gift. 

2. He wanted to remain with us all the time. 

3. When Jesus changed bread and wine into His Sacred Body 
and Blood, this was the first Holy Mass. 

4. Jesus comes from heaven every day during the Holy Sacrifice. 

5. The priest changes bread and wine into the Body and Blood of 
Christ. 

6. This happens at the Consecration of the Mass. 

7. Jesus gave the priest the power to do this. 


The stories of the Resurrection, Apparitions of our Lord, 
and Ascension can be told as the feasts are celebrated. The 
remaining time can be devoted profitably to a recapitulation 
of the subject matter presented throughout the year through 
teaching the Apostles’ Creed. The children have a good 
background for understanding the various articles and they 
will enjoy recalling the facts associated with each one as it is 
taken. The month of May affords splendid opportunity for 
renewing devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary. Here again 
practical pupil activity can be obtained by having children 
construct and maintain an altar in Mary’s honor in the class- 
room as well as at home, by having a few minutes’ special de- 
votion before this altar every day and by encouraging visits 
to Mary’s shrine in the church. Such habits when once be- 
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gun and fostered year after year during the school term will 
not easily be forgotten in later life. 


In this manner Bible stories, doctrinal topics, liturgy and 
practice can be organized into an interesting and practical 
program for the primary grades. Thus the young in their 
earliest years will be brought to a deeper understanding of 
the Church year and will be lead on to a life that is in close 
contact with Mother Church. If the material presented in 
this way is further evaluated and enlarged upon in succeed- 
ing years the children will gradually learn to love their 
Church and they will have a clearer, better and more prac- 
tical view of religious truths and religious observance. 





DEVELOPMENT OF OBJECTIVES FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 





SISTER MARY AMBROSE, O.P. 
Adrian, Michigan 





I. To Know Gop. II. To Love Gop. III. To Serve Gop. 
PRIMARY GRADES 


OBJECTIVES 


1. To help the child understand his dependence upon 
others. (God, his parents, the Church and the State. ) 

2. To utilize the means of grace. (Prayer, the Sacra- 
ments of Penance and Holy Eucharist.) 

3. To help the child to become a part of the Mass by 
making his offering in union with Christ. 


4. To help the child apply the commandment of love of 
neighbor in the different situations in his daily life. 


UNITS OUTCOMES 
1. Goodness of the Heavenly Gratitude for God’s gifts 
Father - 


1. Beautiful world 
2. Home and parents 
3. Helpers 


1I. Honoring God 
1. Prayer 
2. Mass 
3. Sacrifice 


III. The Angel Story 
1. Guardian Angel 
2. Christmas Angels 
IV. Prayer 
1. Our Father 
2. Hail Mary 
3. Short Acts of Faith, 
Hope, Love, and 
Contrition 
4. Daily Offering 
5. Aspirations 
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1. 


2. 


expressed in: 


Prayer (morning and even- 
ing). 


Taking part in the sacrifice 
of the Mass. 


. Respect for those who help 


us in civic life—Policeman, 
Health Department, Post- 
man, etc. 


KINDNESS 


. Home 
. Companions 
. Aged, poor 


. Animals 
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VI. 


VIIl. 


IX. 


X. 


. The Beginning 
2 The Precepts 
The Mass 
1. Preparation 
row for Sin) 
Personal Offering 
. Consecration 
. Communion (Spirit- 
ual Communion 
before First Holy 
Communion) 
5. Thanksgiving 


(Sor- 


wh 


ul 
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UNITS OUTCOMES 
The Mother of Jesus 
1. Hail Mary RESPONSIBILITY 
2. The Charity of Mary 
( Visitation) *, Health 
3. The Birth of Jesus 
4. 7 Obedience of 2. Care of toys, -ete. 
ary 
5. The Obedine of 3. Property 
The Blessed Trinity 4. Home 
1. The Father 
2. The Son 5 < 
3. The Holy Ghost a Se 
« — of te 6. Citizen of Community and 
Saffer : y State 
. Jesus Suffered For Us 
1. The Sorrows of Je- 
sus 
2. Mass 
4. Penance 
5. Holy Eucharist 1. Commandments 
6. Extreme Unction —? 
Obedience To Law Love of God 
1. The _ of the An- Love of Neighbor 
gels 
2. The Example of Je- 2. Church 
sus 
3. The Example of Abstinence Days 
Mary fee eee ee 
4. The Example of Jo- Holy Days and Sunday 
seph + Wee 
5. Happiness in Doing = 
Good 4. School 
7 Church 


. Lawful Authority 


(a) Teachers 

(b) Patrol 

(c) Policeman 

(d) Traffic Laws 

(e) Health Department 
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MIDDLE GRADES 


OBJECTIVES 


I. To help the child to understand ways and means of 
cooperating with God in His work. 


II. To help the child to understand and appreciate the 
gifts of God, His love for man and His Providence guiding 
all things. 


III. To give the child an appreciable knowledge of the 
lives of the saints and leaders in the church. 


IV. To help the child to understand and appreciate the 
gifts of God, His love and Providence guiding all things. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


UNITS 
GRADE FOUR 


Unity of God 


. Blessed Trinity 
. Incarnation 
", Redemption 


. The Mass 


‘The Sacraments of Pen- 
ance, Holy Eucharist 
and Extreme Unction 


The Commandments (As 
applied to child’s life) 


Liturgy (Feasts of the 


Church) 


EXPRESSED IN DESIRE 


wh whn 


TO KNOW: 


. About God and His Work 
. How to Love Him 


. How to Serve Him 


COOPERATION 


. Using means of grace, 


Penance, Holy Eucharist 


Honor and first devotion, — 
the Mass. 


. Devotions to lives of Saints. 


OUTCOMES 
SERVICE 


. Home 
. School 
. Church 
. State 


Sacrifice 
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II. 


ITI. 


IV. 


II. 


Ill. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 
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UNITS 


GRADE FIVE 


. Articles of the Creed 


Intensive study of the 
Commandments 


Intensive study of the 
Precepts 


Sacramentals 


. An intensive study of the 


Mass (Use of the Mis- 
sal) 


GRADE SIX 


. Creation 


The Fall of Our First 
Parents 


The Passion of Christ 


Grace 


. The Church 


Confirmation 


The Gifts and Fruits of 
the Holy Ghost 


The Spiritual and Cor- 
poral Works of Mercy 


The Mass—Liturgy 


OUTCOMES 


BUILDING FOR CITIZEN- 
SHIP 


Co-operation 


Courage 


Dependability 


Fair Play 


Health 


Honesty 


Purity 


Reverence 


Self respect 
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UPPER GRADES 


I. To help the child to understand ways and means of 
cooperating with God and His work. 

II. To help the child to discover situations in which he 
may experience control and spiritual satisfaction in his as- 
sociations with others. 

III. To give the child an appreciable knowledge of the 
Church and its leaders that will make for loyalty and 
service. 

IV. To guide and assist the child in meeting the problems 
presented by nw and changing conditions with a courage 
and independence of purpose, strengthened by a belief in 
the ever-watchful presence of God and companionship with 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 

GRADES SEVEN AND 


EIGHT 
UNITS 


I. Catholic Belief 


VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 


IX. 
. Summary of Catholic Be- 





1. Unity 

2. Trinity 

3. Incarnation 
4. Redemption 


. Means of Grace 


1. Prayer 
2. Sacraments 


. The Commandments 


1. Basic Principles for 
life 

2. Application to every 
day life 


’. The Church 


1. Precepts 
2. Governing Power 
3. Cooperation 


. Beatitudes and Virtues 


1. Application to every 
day life 
The Four Gospels 
Liturgy of the Church 
Intensive Study of the 
Mass 
Novenas and Devotions 


lief and Practice 


OUTCOMES 
CITIZENSHIP 
Cooperation 
Courage 
Dependability 
Faith 
Fair play 
Forgiveness 
Good will 
Health 
Honesty 
Humility 
Justice 
Love 
Loyalty 
Obedience 
Penitence 
Purity 
Reverence 


Self respect 


Truthfulness 














Ceaching the Public School Child 




















TEACHING THE OTHER HALF 





JOSEPHINE VAN DYKE BROWNSON 


Detroit, Michigan 





If we tell a child the story of Little Red Riding Hood or of 
Jack the Giant Killer, he unconsciously learns the story and 
loves it and asks to hear it over and over again. He never 
tires of it. We pay no attention to motivations, to reactions, 
to devices and a hundred other things. We do not exhaust 
the child to make sure he knows the story. We do not ply 
him with questions about the wolf, the grandmother, Jack 
or the giant. The child is so interested that spontaneously 
he asks us questions and clears up his own difficulties as far 
as they can be cleared. 


Religion is a story. It is the most fascinating story in the 
world. It is one that child and adult instinctively love. The 
child is made for God. We do not need to drill religion into 
him. He takes to it as a duck takes to water. The child 
by nature loves religion. He eats it up, he drinks it in. We 
are the ones who poison religion for him. We give it to him 
as though it were bad medicine that will do him good if only 
we can get him to gulp it down. We use the catechism as a 
wedge to separate him from God. The first thing we tell 
him about God is that He is a spirit infinitely perfect. Isn’t 
that enough to put a bad taste in his mouth? 


We leave the fountain of living water and dig for ourselves 
broken cisterns that can hold no water. Because the teach- 
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ing of religion is so easy and so delightful and commands 
such a wealth of material we perversely try to make it 
knotty. 


The hour of religion might well be called The True Story 
Hour. “But,” some will object, “you leave nothing to study.” 
What of it? Our food doesn’t nourish us if we are conscious 
of the process of digestion. But I believe in reasonable mas- 
tication. The hour of religion is an hour of undiluted joy. 
If you teach mathematics or English, or music, some of your 
pupils have a natural love for the subject but the majority 
have not. You think: If all of them loved it, what a para- 
dise the class would be! Let me present you with a para- 
dise! Here it is! The religion class. For every pupil loves 


it. He is made for it and fits into it as a key into the lock for 
which it is made. 


A child goes to a movie that stirs him. He loves it. Un- 
consciously he goes home and acts portions of it. A child 
listens to our religious instruction. He loves it and goes 
away and starts practicing real virtues. If he loves the hour 
of religion, he will love the Church and the Sacraments and 
that love will bind him to them. And he can’t fail to love 
it if we don’t spoil it. 

One of our teachers told the story of the Fall of the Angels. 
A little girl was so enthusiastic about it that she went home 
and wrote the story out and presented it to the teacher in an 
envelope. Another teacher recently told me that she and her 
class are so fascinated with the story of Adam and Eve and 
there is so much to tell about them that it seems as though 
they’ll never get any further and she herself is spending her 
days walking through the Garden. The pupils of these teach- 
ers will never need to be drilled about the first sin, the crea- 
tion of Hell, who the devils are, Adam and Eve, original sin, 
the consequences of sin, the promise of a Redeemer. 


The dean of a Catholic college, which has the reputation of 
being the finest girls’ college in the east, told me she be- 
lieved the devil never rejoiced more than over the Bible his- 
tories which have prevailed in our schools. They are fright- 
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fully illustrated, dry as dust, written by accurate theologians 
who have manfully crushed every trace of heart and imag- 
ination. 


I found a boy of fourteen who knew nothing of religion 
although he had been baptized a Catholic. He was a work- 
ing-boy and I instructed him; when I gave him a little 
New Testament, he read it every day at his noon-hour. He 
was very shy but one day he managed to say, “If I had only 
known religion was like this, ’'d have come before.” 


The catechism is as necessary as the dictionary. It makes 
for accuracy. We do not hand a teacher a dictionary and 
tell her to teach English. Neither should we hand a teacher 
a catechism and tell her to teach religion. Such methods 
work disaster. The catechism is an epitome, a summary. It 
is uninteresting but useful to nail down and hold in place 
doctrines explained in instructions or stories that have 
already been given. 


Nothing is more delightful from a teaching standpoint 
than to come across a boy or girl of thirteen or fourteen 
years of age who knows nothing whatever of religion. 
He has not been turned against religion by poor teach- 
ing. His mind has not been numbed and calloused by con- 
stant hammerings with a catechism. Of course the tiny 
child is still unspoiled as well. 


It is first impressions that are deepest and most lasting. 
Let a child get his first impressions on some subject from 
the dry definitions of the catechism and you’ll never be able 
to rid him of those poor, inadequate impressions. 


- 

When I had my first lessons in geography, I faced the 
south. According to the map, I was “headed” north, with 
the east to my right and the west to my left. I have never 
been able to correct that first impression. I am quite capa- 
ble of finding the points of the compass but if you were to 
ask me in what direction the Atlantic Ocean lies, instinc- 
tively I’d point to the west. My imagination will always 
picture it there. 
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I have in mind a teacher who in giving a class their first 
lesson on the Crucifixion, said in a monotonous tone, totally 
wanting in reverence and love: “Our Lord died on a cross be- 
tween two thieves.”” The impression she gave was repellent, 
almost blasphemous. In contrast is a teacher who told the 
children in a voice saturated with love and with tears in her 
own eyes, how the nails pierced our dear Lord’s tender hands 
and feet, how the thorns of the terrible crown were pressed 
deep into His dear head. The first class were untouched 
and restless. The second class were spell-bound, the tears 
ran down their little cheeks. The story of its own weight 
had taught them love for God and sorrow for sin. The sight 
of a crucifix will mean little to the first class, it will always 
rouse love and sorrow in the second class. 


And so my point is that religion should be taught as a 
story and presented dramatically. Our Lord did not go about 
catechizing like Socrates. He asked questions here and 
there by way of bringing out great points or clearing up a 
difficulty. But for the most part He told stories. 


Our teachers themselves have been poorly taught and it 
is difficult to tear them away from the catechism. They 
gravitate towards it. It gives them something definite to do 
and saves them the trouble of thinking. We must wrest 
them from it and get them to use it as a trailer after the pres- 
entation of a given story, as a hammer to drive strengthen- 
ing nails into the beautiful structure we have raised. 


But not all our teachers are thoroughly grounded in re- 
ligion and not all of them are enthusiastic. Outlines are use- 
less except for the pleasure they afford the one who makes 
them. Teachers incapable of making their own outlines, are 
incapable of filling them out. 


“Tell about the Angels” or “Tell the Story of Adam and 
Eve,” says the outline. Very good. But how will that story 
be told? Had the story of Little Red Riding Hood been 
written in some such style as the following, no child would 
have asked to hear it a second time. “Once there was an 
immature creature composed of body and soul and clothed 
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in scarlet. Her maternal parent commissioned her to carry 
various food-stuffs to her own maternal parent who was suf- 
fering from a grievous malady. On her course through an 
arboreal grove she was intercepted by a quadruped of the 
lupine family. Etc.” 


The author of Little Red Riding Hood knew how to tell 
a story to children and through all the generations that story 
has been told and read to children, the tellers and the readers 
have caught its spirit. So must our books of instruction be 
written by one who understands telling stories to children 
and our teachers will catch their spirit. 


We must put into the hands of our teachers the stories 
they are to tell, exactly as they are to tell them. Of course, 
as they gain experience, they will elaborate the stories in 
their own characteristic style. 


There should, in general, be no separate classes for cate- 
chism, for Bible History, for Church History. Dogma and 
history should be intimately blended. In the heart of every 
story should be a dogma or point of doctrine or morals. 
Dogmas are not dry things. It is their definitons that are 
dry. 


In Detroit we have the problem of reaching “the other 
half,” the problem that exists throughout the country. We 
are trying to instruct our children who do not attend Cath- 
olic schools, by holding classes one hour a week. A teacher 
is given a little pamphlet to study. In it is the schedule 
followed by all classes and a detailed explanation of each 
point of the schedule. The hour of class is divided and a 
teacher knows just what she has to do each of the sixty min- 
utes. She is also given a catechism and a book containing 
the instructions she must prepare, a chapter a lesson, in the 
exact order in which she must give them. 


We grade the children entering for the first time accord- 
ing to their grades in school whether they have made their 
First Communion or not, whether they have ever studied 
catechism or not. In any case, they need the fundamentals 
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and these can be given them only according to their mental 
capacity. After the first and succeeding years, they are pro- 
moted, if deserving, regardless of their grade in school. 


In general, the courses are so arranged that each year all 
fundamentals found in all preceding courses are repeated in 
richer fashion, new ones are added and also new Bible sto- 
ries. The object is constant repetition of essentials with 
enough new matter to prevent monotony and a fuller treat- 
ment to keep pace in completeness of doctrine with the child’s 
increasing mental power. The lessons furnish the teacher 
with all the theology she requires and should arouse in her 
a lively interest which she will pass on to her children. 


One of our books has been used in a number of Catholic 
schools as a text for fourth grade children. It is Catholic 
Bible Stories and is well illustrated. Woven into the stories 
are the doctrines of sin, four of the Sacraments, the Church, 
Heaven, Hell, Purgatory, etc. I am told that the children 
go ahead by themselves and have it all read in a week or so, 
and that they know it, too. Yet they are not tired of it even 
at the end of the year. It isn’t like studying, it’s like read- 
ing fairy stories. They learn far more in this way and re- 
member better what they learn than they do with matter 
they have to pour over and have explained in class. I once 
assisted at several classes in English in one of our public 
high schools. The teacher asked the meaning of the expres- 
sion “sweet as a bed of violets.” At once the violets lost 
their fragrance. 


We teachers of religion have the cream of all subjects 
to teach, a subject that appeals to every pupil, a subject in- 
finitely rich in material, a subject worth while, a subject that 
calls for the best that is in us. 
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THE CHARACTER OF THE SEMINARIAN 
CATECHIST 


JOSEPH RYAN* 


The St. Paul Seminary 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Tabulated information for the guidance of the summer 
vacation catechist on the method of conducting classes is so 
abundant that it would be superfluous to go over the ground 
again. Yet a few suggestions may very well be borne in 
mind by the seminarian who is beginning this work. Per- 
haps it is more to the point to say that certain qualities will 
always be found in the catechist who wishes to be successful. 


A successful catechist is able to adapt himself to any con- 
dition in which he may be placed. Everyone knows that 
each district, community or family has its little manner- 
isms, customs—idiosyncrasies if you will—which give it in- 
dividuality. It may be a racial characteristic, or it may be a 
custom revered for the memories attached to it. In the 
rural districts people have a sort of ‘pride of place.’ They 
are the pioneers, who, by hard work, have raised the com- 
munity to its present status. Accordingly, they expect any- 
one who comes in as their guest, even in an official capacity, 
to accept them as they are. If a seminarian should come in 
with a critical attitude, it would be interpreted as a reflection 
on their civic pride, and would arouse a spirit of antagonism. 
This feeling might not be shown outwardly, but its mere 
presence would militate against the efficiency of the semi- 
narian asa teacher. If they can feel that “he is,” as they say, 
“one of us,” then a long step has been taken in the right 
direction. This does not demand any sacrifice of dignity on 


*Mr. Ryan is in charge of a religious vacation school in the diocese of Duluth. 
St. Paul Seminary is sending about fifty trained seminarian catechists on the 
missions this summer. 
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the part of the seminarian, but it may require the putting 
aside of his individuality or personal inclination. One thing 
is necessary for the catechist: To teach those children who 
are committed to his charge. The best way to do this is by 
enlisting cooperation and avoiding friction. 


In catechizing, as in other forms of social work, tact is an 
invaluable asset. It is a fact that all parents think that 
their child is entitled to as much consideration, regardless of 
his natural ability, as any other child. The children, too, are 
quick to resent any real or fancied slight. Thus if a bright 
little chap continues to carry off the prizes in his class, some 
other hard-working but less intelligent lad will become dis- 
appointed and discouraged unless he is consoled by receiving 
some kind of prize as a reward for his effort. Children of 
mixed marriages must be handled with great prudence. In 
many cases the non-Catholic illogically imagines that he is 
conferring a favor by allowing his children to attend reli- 
gious instruction, and so his attitude is one of toleration. 
Therefore the least trouble in class is liable to arouse dis- 
sension at home, with the result that the last state of those 
children is worse than the first. In his visitations the semi- 
narian must be prepared to meet all types of character. He 
conciliates the antagonistic one—whom the pastor seldom 
sees at Mass—gains his confidence, reasons with him, and 
at least tries to leave him in a favorable state of mind. In 
the indifferent one, as in the case of the fallen-away Cath- 
olic, he tries to arouse enthusiasm and a sense of religious 
duty. When it is a case of mixed-marriage, he seeks the 
friendship and confidence of the non-Catholic parent and en- 
deavors to break down the barriers of prejudice by upholding 
the ideal of the Catholic family. He must not mingle with 
the good Catholic families to the extent of neglecting the 
others, because, justly or not, such action will be interpreted 
as showing favoritism. The seminarian will find his tact- 
fulness put to the test during his informal evening lectures, 
when perhaps more than half of his audience may be non- 
Catholics. He must always tell the truth without equivoca- 
tion, but at the same time, he must avoid giving offence. 
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Firmness in principle but kindliness to the individual is a 
good rule to follow. 


It goes without saying that the fruits of the catechist’s 
work will be proportionate to the enthusiasm he puts into it. 
There is an emotional quality which certain temperaments 
naturally possess to a greater degree than others. Tastes 
differ, so that some people regard as a recreation that which 
others look upon as drudgery. 


This must be kept in mind in the work of catechizing. Yet, 
he who puts himself wholeheartedly into his work will find 
himself becoming intensely interested in the results of his 
efforts. Enthusiasm, moreover, is contagious, and quickly 
manifests itself in the increased interest of those taught. 
Merely noting the unfolding and progress of the child-mind 
should be sufficient stimulus to react upon the teacher and 
awaken his intense interest. 


Akin to enthusiasm, but aroused by a different motive, is 
zeal. The mention of this word calls to our minds such 
apostolic characters as St. Paul, St. Francis Xavier and the 
Curé of Ars. Our Lord on the Cross, as we hear so often, 
thirsted for souls. Such is the spirit that should actuate 
every catechist, who should find no undertaking so difficult 
or no sacrifice so great as to discourage him from his truly 
apostolic search for souls. Often times his contacts are more 
extensive, and his efforts more effective, than are the priest’s. 


Much can be said for the catechist who is resourceful. He 
seizes upon opportunities that others would deem unimpor- 
tant, and so increases his efficiency. He employs unusual or 
amusing incidents to form associations in the minds of his 
pupils and, thereby, to drive home the lesson he wishes to 
teach. He draws up his class schedule with the purpose of 
utilizing the early hours, when minds are fresh, for the work 
requiring the greatest concentration. Later in the day comes 
the more stimulating conversation or discussion, while the 
choral work makes an exciting and re-energizing exercise 
with which to taper off the day’s work and leave the children 
in a pleasant frame of mind for the morrow’s classes. It is 
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well to accentuate the pleasant anticipation of the Catechism 
“spell-down” at the end of the week when prizes will be 
given. When interest begins to wane, the catechist has a 
story ready. He saves time to devote to the older classes by 
occasionally allowing an advanced pupil, particularly a girl, 
to take charge of the prayer class. Since this assumes the 
nature of a reward, it supplies the stimulus of competition. 


For the successful accomplishment of the catechist’s work, 
two other qualities are eminently desirable. Patience is 
truly a virtue in the teaching of religion, for an irascible tem- 
per loses more than it gains. Many advantages are gained 
by affability in dealing with old or young. It is a universal 
appeal that disarms prejudice and antagonism. 


There may be other traits of character, but the ones men- 
tioned are outstanding by their obvious necessity. This does 
not mean that they are confined only to a catechist. But the 
seminarian who has these elements in his makeup, combined 
with a reasonable amount of common sense, has every reason 
for expecting success. He has a right to expect, and in al- 
most every case he will receive hospitality, cooperation and 
respect. Under usual conditions he will spend a very happy 
and healthful summer. Added to this he will have the satis- 
faction of a good work well done, together with the knowl- 
edge that his effort was directed toward the saving of souls, 
a beautiful prelude to a priestly career! “To the weak I 
became weak, that I might gain the weak. I became all 
things to all men, that I might save all.” ' 


*St. Paul: I Cor., IX, 22. 
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Theology for the Teacher 




















SOME CONSIDERATION ON SIN 


SACERDOS 


Assuredly one of the principal objectives in the moral 
training of our children is to implant in them a vivid con- 
sciousness of sin. Prophets of the newer religions are op- 
posed to this, bent on eradicating the idea of sin from men’s 
minds without, however, doing much to destroy the reality 
of sinful deeds. One purpose is to insist upon 'the existence 
of the moral law, of God as the supreme lawmaker and of 
our responsibility to Him. Instruction should be so given 
as to help form a correct and a delicate conscience; and at 
the same time care should be taken not to engender a state 
of scrupulosity by accusing children wrongly of sin and even 
of mortal sin when perhaps there has been no offence what- 
ever given to God. This warning is by no means without 
basis in fact, and the unwise zeal of some teachers on this 
point has defeated its own purpose. 

Sin is defined as something said, desired, thought, done or 
omitted contrary to the divine law. If there is no knowledge 
or awareness of God’s commanding or forbidding a thing, 
there is no sin in any true sense, even though the child may 
be aware that certain things ought to be done or left undone 
for other reasons. Sin is an offence against God, not against 
anyone else apart from God. 

The distinction between mortal and venial sin is very 
great, but at the same time both forms are sins and as such 
of greater malice than anything else in life. The former, 
meaning a preference of the creature over the Creator, im- 
plies grave or serious matter, deliberation or awareness of 
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the opposition between the act and God’s will and full con- 
sent. Its effect is to separate the sinning creature from God 
as its last end, destroying the supernatural life of the soul 
and making it liable to the second or eternal death. No in- 
struction can be too vigorous in producing a state of mind 
utterly and irrevocably opposed to such breaches of the 
moral law as involve this kind and degree of sinfulness. 

Venial sin is described as a slight offence against the law 
of God that does not deprive the soul of His friendship nor 
exclude it from eternal bliss. That there can be such sins, 
at least relatively slight, is proven by theologians from Scrip- 
tural references, the Councils of the Church and from 
analogy with the created social order in which slight per- 
sonal offence may be found without its destroying the bond 
of friendship. 

The boundary between faults that are grievously sinful 
and those that are only venially so cannot be determined 
with mathematical precision. On many points there is 
diversity of opinion, but in general it may be said that all 
sins that are directly against God or any of His perfections 
are mortal. Likewise, all that are gravely prejudicial to the 
race, all that are opposed to some serious purpose intended 
by the law, all that seriously injure the neighbor in his 
physical being, his fortune or reputation. Hence, blasphemy, 
lust, omission of Sunday Mass, of annual Confession and 
paschal Communion, murder, detraction and theft are mortal 
sins except in certain instances where the matter involved 
is so small that sound moral judgment would not pronounce 
a total severance of our relations to God. This vast topic is 
briefly touched upon here, but questions from teachers who 
may be perplexed by some of the problems involved will 
permit a return to the subject as circumstances may warrant. 
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Religious Training in the Home 








TEACHING THE SMALL CHILD TO PRAY 


REV. EDGAR SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B. 
St. Benedict Abbey 
Atchison, Kansas 


Teaching the smail child to pray is a subject that naturally 
lies very close to the heart of the Catholic parent. It is, 
moreover, a matter of great spiritual import to the child. 
But it is not an altogether simple task. The few lines that 
follow do not pretend to discuss the matter with any degree 
of thoroughness. They merely present to inquiring parents 
a few ideas on the subject, gathered in great part from par- 
ents who are actively engaged in the tasks of rearing their 
own children properly. 


One of the first tasks in this connection to confront the 
parent is that of teaching the child to make the sign of the 
cross. Usually this offers some difficulty; it requires a cer- 
tain amount of repetition and drill, and not a little patience, 
on the part of the parent. Making the sign of the cross 
is a somewhat complicated act for a child, say of a year and 
a half. Aside from the complexity of the act itself, there is 
the lack of muscle co-ordination and control at this age, as 
well as the need of suiting the actions to the words. The 
child may not only have to be repeatedly shown how to make 
the sign of the cross correctly but may also have to be helped 
to do so time and again. 
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Apparently not so much difficulty is found in teaching a 
child to memorize a few short prayers. Differences in abil- 
ity will, of course, show themselves here and, normally, a 
certain amount of repetition and drill will be necessary. It 
is true, too, that a child readily forgets prayers that he ap- 
parently knew well before. This may show itself after a 
spell of sickness, or simply result from neglect in reciting the 
prayers over a considerable period of time. The following 
words of a father of three pre-school children, however, may 
well be an encouragement to those confronted with the task 
of teaching their children to memorize their prayers. “There 
is no difficulty in teaching them to pray,” he writes, “any 
more than there is in teaching them to memorize anything 
else. The only one of our children that we really had to take 
any pains with was the oldest. Even in his case the task 
was relatively simple—largely a matter of an occasional few 
words of praise whenever he did well. Quite some time be- 
fore he was two years old he had the notion that he was a 
sort of chanticleer and that we could not possibly eat until 
he had said his meal prayers. As soon as Number Two was 
able to talk she drew our attention to the fact that she also 
prayed, although for a long time her voice was quite inaudi- 
ble. The older child soon taught the younger the prayers 
he knew. The rivalry in prayers before and after meals 
really became intense, however, when Number Three began 
to take a hand. He is almost two years old now and there 
is not the least question who is leading in prayer. I think 
it good practice to permit the youngest who is able to do so 
to lead the prayers for some time at least.” 


One can, of course, create unnecessary difficulties by in- 
sisting upon teaching little tots great numbers of lengthy 
prayers. Yet there is no need for this, nor is any appreciable 
benefit to be derived from such a practice. The child’s first 
prayers should be short and simple. Among the first words 
that should fall from any child’s lips should be the holy 
names of Jesus and Mary. Next, perhaps a few simple and 
appropriate verses are most easily learned. Such, for exam- 
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ple would be the following little invocation in honor of one’s 
patron saint: 


O Holy Patron, pray for me 
And teach me how to be like thee! 


Verse is the natural language of childhood and may well 
be made use of in teaching children their first prayers. Its 
rhythm, that is, the simple tones succeeding each other at 
agreeable intervals, hold the attention of the child. Rhyth- 
mical verse gives him something to follow that he uses 
gladly and thus makes memorizing a pleasure. It calls forth 
effort that would otherwise be impossible to gain from young 
children. The average child will recognize and enjoy the 
rhythm long before he can grasp the sense of the verse. 


Care must be taken, however, that the child will learn 
verse correctly. Both inaccuracy in memorizing and utter 
lack of understanding of the sense of the prayer are sug- 
gested by the following rendition of the traditional prayer to 
his Guardian Angel by a school child, already capable of 
reading and writing: 

Angel of God, my garden dear 

To whom God’s love commits me here 
Ever this day bat my side 

To garden shed, project and ride. 


Such inaccuracy or slovenliness in prayer should not be per- 
mitted even in the case of little ones. 


Among the earlier prayers to be taught a child should be 
the Acts of Faith, Hope, and Love. They should be taught 
the pre-school child, however, in short form. The following 
acts can be much more readily learned, and much more eas- 
ily understood, than the long traditional forms: 

Act of Faith: O my God, I believe in Thee: do Thou 
strengthen my faith. 


Act of Hope: All my hopes are in Thee: do Thou secure 
them. 


Act of Love: I love Thee: teach me to love Thee daily more 
and more. 
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Certainly one of the first of the more lengthy and formal 
prayers that the child should be taught is the “Our Father.” 
The pre-school child, of course, will not understand all of 
this prayer of prayers. Still, even little ones of three and 
four years should be able to grasp, to some extent, the no- 
tions that God is the Father of all; that He is in Heaven; 
that His name should be honored; that He sends us our daily 
bread, etc. 


Perhaps some guidance regarding the appropriate prayers 
to be taught children at the various age periods can be found 
in the following suggestions from the pen of a mother who 
has reared a splendid family and who, moreover, has had 
some years of experience as a successful school teacher. “I 
am a firm believer in ‘bending the twig,’ ” she writes, “hence 
I think religious training should start in the very cradle. It 
was my own custom to pray at the crib of my little ones. Ti 
such a practice does not teach the child anything, it is at 
least a good thing for the parents themselves. It is truly re- 
narkable how early the children tried to imitate the rest of 
us in making the sign of the cross. Even as babies in their 
high-chair they soon learned that no food would be given 
them until prayers before meals had been devoutly said. I 
find that the average child of two years will enjoy story tell- 
ing and may be told in simple language of the Christ Child 
and then gradually taught simple prayers to be said before 
retiring and after rising. A little prayer to his guardian 
angel helps wonderfully to make any child forget his fears 
in the dark. A normal child of four should be able to memo- 
rize, and in some degree understand, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Hail Mary, the simple Acts, and, by the age of six or seven, 
the Apostles Creed.” 

While teaching a child merely to memorize prayers in 
order that he may recite them in parrot-like fashion may not 
be a difficult task, teaching the small child to pray intelli- 
gently, that is, with understanding, will ordinarily involve 
no small amount of patient effort on the part of parents. 
This teaching must go hand in hand with the general re- 
ligious training of the individual. It is not a thing apart, 
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and should follow as closely as possible upon the more me- 
chanical task of memorizing the first prayers. The child 
may not grasp the meaning of the words of his earliest pray- 
ers, nor realize the need or good of prayer itself, yet will 
gradually learn what prayer really is by hearing sincere ap- 
peals to God on the part of others. The religious atmosphere 
of the home, the example of parents and other grown-ups, 
all mean very much here. The child will naturally try to 
imitate his elders. And such practices as grace at table, the 
reverent repetition of simple prayers with the child while 
kneeling before bedtime, all seem in some indescribable way 
to direct the mind of the child even before he can compre- 
hend the meaning of formal prayers. The child seems to 
learn intuitively from the heart-felt invocations to God of 
his elders who pray aloud with him. 


“The first real step in teaching prayer is accomplished,” 
writes one mother, “as soon as the child can grasp, even in 
the vaguest sort of way, the notion of a Supreme Being.” 
This provides an opportunity for parents to bring the idea 
of God more and more into the life of the child and thereby 
vitalize the daily prayers. This can well be done by leading 
the child to observe the wonders of creation. In his early 
years the child is readily filled with wonder and awe at his 
natural surroundings. It is the wonder age in which the 
little one sees mystery in every bit of foliage, in every bird’s 
plumage, in every cloud and star of the heavens. By teach- 
ing the child to observe nature he can be led to see the hand 
of God in all things, and he will grow in reverence because of 
it. The lesson must, of course, be oftimes repeated and at 
opportune moments. When interest is aroused by the ap- 
pearance of the first flowers of springtime, that is the time to 
point out that God sent them to grace the earth. A beauti- 
ful sunset, a winter snowfall clothing the earth with a gar- 
ment of white—these are among the wonderful works of 
God. Such repeated observations will enable the child to 
grasp the idea of God as Creator of all things and will lead 


him more and more to realize and appreciate the power of 
God. 
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Whenever the parent speaks to the child concerning God 
it should do so in terms that permit distinct image-forming. 
Repeated reference to the things the child already knows wili 
also prove most useful. Points of doctrine and practice must 
be made interesting by vitalizing them with something that 
appeals to the imagination: pictures, stories, dramatizations, 
the beauties of nature, etc. It is the dramatic period of the 
child’s life, the age of mental imagery when he much more 
readily appreciates the things he can feel and see than mere 
abstract notions. Hence, for example, the value of religious 
pictures on the walls of the home, and the benefits to be de- 
rived from the showing and explaining illustrated books to 
the child. These will give him a more vivid idea and more 
lasting impression of Our Lord and the saints than abstract 
explanations alone can possibly give. What child, for ex- 
ample, could not be interested in, and taught many a lesson 
from, a picture of the Holy Family that should find an hon- 
ored place in every Catholic home? 


So likewise is story-telling helpful in teaching a child. “‘I 
am a strong believer in the story telling method of impart- 
ing religious and other knowledge,” writes one mother. “I 
fear too many parents today are not making the most of this 
particular method of procedure. If we tell stories of a re- 
ligious nature it is indeed remarkable how close even the 
child of three or four years feels to God and how much he 
will rely on prayer. I have often wished, upon hearing my 
own tots having a heart to heart talk with God in their little 
prayers, that I might express my own wants with such free- 
dom and confidence.” 


There is also a very practical note in the words of the 
same parent which follows: ‘Even the busiest of moth- 
ers,” she writes, “can explain to a child why we use sacra- 
mentals, why medals are worn, why we use holy water. And 
if they do this they create a reverence in childhood which, 
I firmly believe, takes much deeper root than most of us are 
wont to believe. I am a strong believer in early impressions 
being the most lasting. If a child is taught early the true 
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value of prayer, taught in its first years to call upon the name 
of Jesus in danger and in temptation, and to raise the mind 
to God in short prayers many times a day—although the 
world may efface some of this—I have the strongest hopes 
that his faith will never be entirely lost.” 


The child in whose mind the first words of prayers and 
the first truths of religion are mingled with his earliest rec- 
ollections of home, and parents and loved ones, has been 
singularly favored indeed. Modern psychology has come 
more and more to emphasize the importance of the first 
years. It has found that impressions then received, though 
they appear of no importance at the time, may exert an 
altogether disproportionate influence on the whole course of 
the individual’s life. Catholic parents may well make the 
most of this situation for the spiritual welfare of their chil- 
dren. Teaching the small child to pray, and instructing him 
in the practice of his religion in accord with his capacity, are 
outstanding among the sacred responsibilities of parenthood. 
They offer, moreover, the most alluring opportunities to good 
Catholic parents. 
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THE RELIGIOUS CONTENT OF PRIMARY READERS 


SISTER MARY LOUISE, O.S.U. 
Ursulin Convent 
Toledo, Ohio 


I. 


CORRELATION OF READING AND RELIGION 


The choice of a suitable text-book in reading for the pri- 
mary grades is equal in importance to the problem of cur- 
riculum construction. Whether the reading done by a child 
in his first years of school is for the purpose of mastering 
mechanics, for that of gaining information, or for indulging 
simply in recreation, the material must be selected with the 
utmost care. For it is through reading that proper thought 
content is presented to the child, that foundations of mental 


life are laid, that ideals and enduring habits of life are 
formed. * 


It is not surprising then, that many investigations are 
being made in the field of reading. Both method and con- 
tent are widely discussed. A study of these same investiga- 
tions reveals the fact that in many instances the vocabulary 
content of primary readers has received more attention than 
has the informational material. A too rigid conformity to 


* Thos. E. Shields, Primary Methods, p. 84. Washington: Catholic Educa- 
tion Press, 1912, 
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standardized word lists has frequently resulted in pages 0: 
worthless material. 

Keenly aware of the possibilities of a reader that contains 
suitable thought material, material that will contain the ker- 
nels that will later spring forth into sturdy habits of char- 
acter and implant information as well, a religious teacher will 
search for such a text-book. The present investigation is 
the outgrowth of such a search, and had as its purpose (1) 
to make an analysis of the religious content of ten Catholic 
readers commonly used in the primary grades; (2) to de- 
termine, if possible, how the material selected by the authors 
achieves certain objectives of the religious instruction; and 
(3) to discuss the underlying philosophy of these readers as 
made evident by their organization. 

A serious difficulty encountered at the beginning of this 
study was a lack of data. Much has been written on the 
teaching of reading, and on the teaching of religion, but very 
little has been definitely stated on the economy ofa correla- 
tion of the two subjects. No form has been established 
whereby a reader may be judged and classified and this 
latter difficulty seemed at first insurmountable. 


With certain fundamental principles of correlation held 
clearly in mind, a tentative scale for evaluating the religious 
content of reading texts may be established. The Reverend 
John M. Wolfe,S.T.D., Ph.D., has this to say concerning the 
making of a curriculum: ‘There must be religion in every- 
thing that the child learns, if the child is to be religious in 
everything he does.” * This observation is easily recognized 
as being particularly true of the linking together of reading 
and religion. It is not a matter of chance that reading usual- 
ly is stated first in listing the three R’s. The fourth R of 
Catholic education can be effectively taught only in conjunc- 
tion with the other three. 

Segregation of the various subjects of school life is a seri- 
ous error and nowhere are the negative effects of such a sys- 

?John M. Wolfe, “The Superintendent’s Part in the Formulation of the Cur- 


riculum for the Catholic Elementary School,” Catholic School Journal, Vol. 31 
(May, 1931): 22A. 
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standardized word lists has frequently resulted in pages of 
worthless material. 

Keenly aware of the possibilities of a reader that contains 
suitable thought material, material that will contain the ker- 
nels that will later spring forth into sturdy habits of char- 
acter and implant information as well, a religious teacher will 
search for such a text-book. The present investigation is 
the outgrowth of such a search, and had as its purpose (1) 
to make an analysis of the religious content of ten Catholic 
readers commonly used in the primary grades; (2) to de- 
termine, if possible, how the material selected by the authors 
achieves certain objectives of the religious instruction; and 
(3) to discuss the underlying philosophy of these readers as 
made evident by their organization. 

A serious difficulty encountered at the beginning of this 
study was a lack of data. Much has been written on the 
teaching of reading, and on the teaching of religion, but very 
little has been definitely stated on the economy of a correla- 
tion of the two subjects. No form has been established 
whereby a reader may be judged and classified and this 
latter difficulty seemed at first insurmountable. 


With certain fundamental principles of correlation held 
clearly in mind, a tentative scale for evaluating the religious 
content of reading texts may be established. The Reverend 
John M. Wolfe, S.T.D., Ph.D., has this to say concerning the 
making of a curriculum: ‘There must be religion in every- 
thing that the child learns, if the child is to be religious in 
everything he does.” * This observation is easily recognized 
as being particularly true of the linking together of reading 
and religion. It is not a matter of chance that reading usual- 
ly is stated first in listing the three R’s. The fourth R of 
Catholic education can be effectively taught only in conjunc- 
tion with the other three. 


Segregation of the various subjects of school life is a seri- 
ous error and nowhere are the negative effects of such a sys- 
* John M. Wolfe, “The Superintendent’s Part in the Formulation of the Cur- 


riculum for the Catholic Elementary School,” Catholic School Journal, Vol. 31 
(May, 1931): 22A. 
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tem noted as positively as in the primary grades. In the past 
a picture book, a reader, a speller, a catechism, a song book 
were often given as aids to learning. It is clear that such a 
use of different text-books keeps the subject-matter from 
blending and renders correlation almost impossible. 


Authors of readers today are recognizing the necessity of 
producing books whose subject-matter is so organized as to 
cover the major objectives of education. A primary reader, 
besides having for its object the mastery of the reading 
process, aims also to acquaint the child with other branches 
of knowledge. In the attempt to blend the objectives of 
education, lessons of a religious and moral nature are inter- 
mingled with those of nature, home, playmates and other 
life situations. The scientific principle of proceeding from 
the known to the unknown is dominant in a book so organ- 
ized and a wholesome, all-round development is effected. 

Perhaps the strongest argument for this appeal to the 
apperceptive mass is that it is a sure means of creating in- 
terest. According to Herbart, only the possession of strong 
apperceptive masses can create interest in the new idea. 
Our Divine Saviour aroused interest by teaching in the para- 
ble form, and the Church constantly appeals to the emotions 
in her methods of teaching. 


The pleasure aroused in the child mind at the satisfaction 
experienced in delving into familiar situations and discover- 
ing something new is the strongest factor in habit formation 
and knowledge fixation. And since religion consists of both 
dogma and practice, each of these objectives is desirable. 


IT. 


ANALYSIS OF TEXT-BOOKS 


It is evident then, that the correlation of reading material 
and religious instruction is a positive aid in securing econ- 
omy in learning. It is not so simple, however, to ascertain 
how much and in what ways such a correlation may be 
brought about. The standards for the content of readers 
are not so definitely established, and individual fancies often 
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influence the selection of method and material. This is 
true of non-Catholic and Catholic texts. In the absence of 
such standards, a consideration of a natural blending of cer- 
tain child life activities with a definite summation of funda- 
mental religious knowledge and practices may serve as an 
arbitrary norm with which to carry on an analysis of current 
primary readers. 

A careful study of the religious content generally imparted 
to primary children, together with much experience in the 
same field, would seem to warrant an acceptance of the fol- 
lowing outline which in turn will serve as points for scoring. 
Classifying content under the six headings: (1) Religious 
Dogma, (2) Prayer, (3) The Commandments, (4) The Sac- 
raments, (5) Old Testament Stories, (6) Temptations. The 
outline is as follows: 

I. The Creed: 
A. The Creation 
1. God the Father 
2. Heaven and Earth 
B. The Redemption 
1. God the Son 
The Incarnation 
Passion, Death 
Resurrection 
Ascension 
Establishment of the Church 
C. The Sanctification of the World 
1. The Holy Ghost 
D. The Church Militant 
E. The Church Triumphant 
F. Heaven—Life Everlasting 





II. Prayer: 
A. Four Ends of Sacrifice 


III. The Sacraments: 
A. In general 
B. In particular 
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IV. The Commandments: 


A. In general 
1. Worship of God 
. Reverence for His Holy Name 
Sunday Observance 
Love of Parents 
Love of Neighbor 
Purity 
Value of Possessions 
Truthfulness 
Generosity 
. Humility 
V. Other Points: 
New Testament Stories 
Old Testament Stories 
Temptations 
Religious Pictures 
Religious Poems 
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With the above outline of suggested religious material as a 
scoring outline, ten series of Catholic primary readers were 
analyzed. The selection was based upon a survey of cur- 
rent readers which was made previous to adoption for gen- 
eral use. Only those series were chosen that had completed 
the primer, first, second, and third readers. The ten se- 
lected were: The American, The American Cardinal, The 
Catholic Child, The Cathedral, The New Corona, The Cath- 
olic Education, The De LaSalle, The Marquette, The Mis- 
ericordia, and The Rosary Readers. 


These books were then scored to determine: (1) the per- 
centage of religious content; (2) the number of specific in- 
stances of Catholic teaching in doctrine and practice; (3) 
the rank of the different series; (b) religious content com- 
mon to all the books; (5) the organization and working phil- 
osophy of the series. 
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A tabulation and generalization of scoring tables resulted 
in the following classification of the series as a whole: 


1. The Rosary Readers 6. The Marquette 

2. The Catholic Education 7. The Catholic Child 
3. The American 8. The Cardinal 

4. The Misericordia 9. The De LaSalle 

5. The Cathedral 10. The New Corona 


This ranking of the series as a whole does not apply to 
each of the individual books of the series. As a result of or- 
ganization of content, or in some cases, the lack of it, there 
are variations within the books of the series. In several in- 
stances the primer and first reader contain more religious 
content than the second and third readers. And it is here 
that a very significant fact stands out. There ar two types 
of Catholic readers. The first is a reader planned originally 
for Catholic schools with the clear-cut purpose of imparting 
knowledge of Christian doctrine and instilling Christian hab- 
its of life. In this type may be included The American, 
American Cardinal, Catholic Education, De LaSalle, Mar- 
quette, Misericordia, and Rosary. The second type is what 
is sometimes called a Catholicized reader. It was primarily 
intended to teach reading in any school ona secular level, but 
in order to secure adoption in Catholic schools, the publish- 
ers secured a Catholic author to supplement and intersperse 
the secular content with religious material. Such made-over 
texts are represented by The Catholic Child (The Winston 
Reader); The New Corona (Beacon); Cathedral (Elson- 
Runkel). The point to be emphasized here is, that of the 


four lower series in the ranking scale, three of them are made- 
over texts. * 


To obtain a percental ranking of the amount of religious 
content the following items were noted: (1) The Number of 
Lessons; (2) The Number of Religious Lessons; (3) The 
Number of Pictures; (4) The Number of Religious Pic- 

* Since the completion of this study, The Cathedral Series has been revised 


to The Cathedral Basic Readers, in which more attention has been given te 
organization of religious content. 
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tures; (5) Number of Religious Poems. As a result of this 
scoring, the series as a whole were placed in the following 
order: 











is IE TOI as cciicsvcrcesicosininesscesnii 39.6% 
Be EE cianniritesibinnenseeaietirmnoniiniie 31.0% 
Dia NOD scicicrtseniinininnerinencseneninnenincensivegl 21.0% 
S| ET 18.3% 
ig I NII it tianicstiealoincrniaceceaniiiie 18.0% 
ea 16.9% 
7. The Cathedral siabialiabdanniaeaaiall 14.58% 
ee a 14.52% 
I dine cnisinieilecssladamnicisindl 13.2% 
Le 12.8% 


The difference between the above scale and the first one 
will be understood when it is remembered that ranking of 
the series according to total points included all items within 
the lessons themselves. 


A very interesting discovery of this analysis is the simi- 
larity of subject-matter. That there should be so much ma- 
terial in common is necessary, and stories of the Creation, 
Christmas, the Boyhood of Jesus, the Sacraments, and Lives 
of the Saints form important units in each grade of the series. 


Ranking first in frequency is the story of The First Christ- 
mas with its sequels. Every series has this story in at least 
one book and six of them have it in two or three books. 
Jesus at the age of twelve, that is, His being lost in the tem- 
ple, occurs in every series but four, and all but two series 
make reference to several of His miracles. Of these, the 
daughter of Jairus and the miracle of the loaves and fishes 
are most frequently given. Instances in the life of the Blessed 
Virgin are given in every series, and only two have no story 
using her name as a title. 


The study shows a lack of material on sufferings and death 
of our divine Savior. Five make no mention of the Re- 
demption, and of the others a few do so very indirectly. The 
Sacraments, too, have very few occurrences, the Holy Eu- 
charist scoring the most. 
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It is quite evident that St. Francis of Assisi is the most 
popular saint for text-book purposes. Incidents in his life 
are recorded in seven series, and in one (The Misericordia) 
there is one in the first reader and another in the third. Of 
these stories, “St. Francis and the Birds” and “St. Francis 
and the Wolf” occur the most. Ranking next to St. Francis 
is the “Little Flower” with place in five series and twice in 
one of them. St. Christopher holds third place with a score 
of five points. 

Of the Old Testament heroes, Moses holds first place with 
Joseph and David equal for second. Daniel, too, had one 
reference, although the table does not note it. 

It is curious to mark the variety of saints chosen as ideals 
for children of the primary grades. There is, of course, much 
in the life of every saint that can be held up for admiration 
and imitation. It is difficult to determine the basis of selec- 
tion of these pious subjects. In some instances devotion to 
The Holy Eucharist was the motive, as in the case of Little 
Nellie of Holy God, Tarsicius and St. Imelda. Again, 
devotion to the Mother of God led to the use of such exam- 
ples as Bernadette, St. Stanislaus, Blessed Herman Joseph, 
and The Little Flower. There are, however, a few stories 
whose only justification for being in primary readers is the 
author’s own fancy, and this may account for the varying 
series of subjects. 


CRITICAL SURVEY OF WORKING PHILOSOPHY 


From these studies a definite knowledge may be had of 
the religious content contained in typical Catholic readers. 
The philosophy of the books is not so easy to measure and 
still it is the most important element in the content. There 
are some whose underlying principle is an atmosphere of re- 
ligion pervading the entire book, and all subject-matter is 
chosen to develop germinal ideas. Others are curious mix- 
tures of religious and secular material whose only claim 
to being styled Catholic is a few holy pictures inserted here 
and there. A brief summary of the organization of content 
of these readers is the simplest way to get at their philosophy. 
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A STUDY OF ORGANIZATION OF SUBJECT-MATTER 


The books studied fall into three classes or types: (1) 
Those whose purpose is to build a foundation in religious 
ideas through the use of apperceptive material; (2) Those 
whose religious content is arranged according to the main 
topic of religious instruction, but presented without unity or 
continuity; (3) Those which make their appeal to higher 
things purely through child activities and experiences. 


As types of the first class, the Catholic Education Series 
(Shields’ Readers) are outstanding. To quote from the 
preface of the first reader: 

The book is divided into five parts, each one of which deals with 

one of the great instincts that determine the child’s relationship of 
dependence on his parents and aims at transforming that instinct so 
as to render it a suitable element in the formation of Christian char- 
acter. 
The instinctive attitude of the child is purely selfish, and 
upon the native roots of his five-fold dependence must be 
engrafted the corresponding Christian virtues which lift the 
dependence from our earthly to our Heavenly Father and 
replace the selfish by a corresponding unselfish motive. 


The method used is the parable method. It begins with 
a nature study which is valuable as a germinal element in 
the future scientific education of the child, although its pur- 
pose here is the understanding of the more intimate truths 
of his life and of his relationship to God. This is followed 
by a domestic study which is to be carried into life at home. 
The religious lesson is the culmination of these lessons and 
the emotions are awakened by a song at the end of the divi- 
sion. 


The second and third books are built up in the same way, 
each having its own specific objective. The aim of the sec- 
ond book is the law of God, the fulfilling of which is render- 
ing true worship to Him. With obedience as the central 
theme, examples of true submissions are given from nature, 
life, and from incidents in the life of the Blessed Virgin, St. 
Joseph and the Child Jesus. Disobedience, too, is presented 
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with its accompanying disaster, and then God’s mercy in the 
Sacrament of Penance. 


In the third book, there is a separation of religious instruc- 
tion as such and two books are used. But the third reader 
proper contains the beginnings of literature in a Catholic 
sense. ‘Lessons for Life” are emphasized by appropriate 
narratives and real situations are presented under disguise. 


The Misericordia Series has some of this organization, al- 
though the approach is through the home, then nature, and 
God. This is emphasized more in the primer and first reader 
than in the other books. However, there is a divergence in 
the choice of material not part of the apperceptive mass. 
Fairy tales, folk tales, and chain stories are used as a part of 
the child’s literary inheritance, and at times there is a break 
in the unity of the books. In the second and third readers, 
group unity prevails, nature, home, stories of world he- 
roes, stories of saints, each embodying the natural and su- 
pernatural but with little correlation of ideas. 


The Catholic Child readers make a similar attempt to 
build up an apperceptive basis for the presentation of a re- 
ligious idea. There is a partial success in the primer, where 
in one instance the development is from the mother in the 
home to the Mother of Jesus. The idea of the Good Shep- 
herd is presented after several stories about sheep, and this 
is followed by unrelated matter culminating in devotion to 
the angels. In the first, second, and third readers, this slight 
attempt at correlation is abandoned and fairy tales, fables, 
and folk tales are interspersed with more serious content 
with which they have no connecting link. 


It appears, then, that the Catholic Child series should be 
placed in the second class of books where religious topics are 
presented as a matter of form rather than of principle. The 
majority of the books analyzed belong in this class. The 
American, Cathedral, New Corona, Marquette, De LaSalle, 
and the Catholic Child each has interesting material and the 
religious appeal is made attractive. But a glance at the table 
of contents of these books shows the lack of religious organ- 
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ization and very little correlation. In the New Corona, how- 
ever, there is an evident gradation of material. The primer 
and first reader deal with the Infancy of Jesus, the second 
has the Man-God, His Passion, Death, and Resurrection, and 
the third reader presents the Church and the Saints. And 
while the New Corona is a made-over edition of the Beacon 
Series, the material of the two is not at all similar. The 
method of teaching reading, a phonetic one, is all that has 
been retained of the first series. 


The weakest of all the books studied from the viewpoint 
of correlating religion and reading is the Cathedral Series. 
It holds a consistently low rank in the tabulations and is not 
planned to present religious dogma or practice systematical- 
ly. Asit is a made-over edition of the Elson-Runkel readers, 
it contains nearly all of the old material with a holy picture 
or a religious lesson inserted at intervals. The first group of 
stories about animals and birds is separated from the rest of 
the book by the story of Jesus blessing little children. Later, 


it is rather startling to see titles of stories grouped in this 
fashion: 


. Re er Ge ae 124 
“Jesus, My God” (to be memorized) 


A child’s mind naturally associates the unknown with the 
known, and recalls things by this same association. How ab- 
surd, then, to place a picture of a child in Jesus’ arms oppo- 
site one of a cow or other barnyard animal. The Elson- 
Runkel readers contain excellent material in their secular 
edition, and it would have been far more Catholic to use 


them as they are and to have a separate book for teaching 
religion. 


While some of the books of the second series have points 
to classify them in the third type of Catholic readers, The 
Rosary and The American Cardinal readers score highest in 
this regard. Approaching religion through child-activities 
and life-situations they aim to bring Catholic truths and 
practices into the daily life of the child. This is carried out 
to the utmost in the Rosary Primer and first reader. Re- 
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ligious ideals are fused into stories which illustrate a child’s 
activities from the moment he awakens until he goes to sleep 
at night. His actions, playthings, and friends are all utilized 
to inculcate a religious principle. 


The approach is entirely a sociological one and each les- 
son is intended to idealize a child’s daily activities. This 
method of organization has led to the objection that there is 
too much religion in the Rosary readers. This is a reason- 
able objection, for experience has taught that there is as 
much harm in too much religion as there is in too little. The 
Rosary readers, however, have not too much religion, as the 
percentage of religious content is only 21% of the entire sub- 
ject-matter. Perhaps the appearance of an over-emphasis 
is due to the limited material used in the series. While the 
sociological approach is commonly recognized as the most 
natural one, it should not be the only channel of learning. 
The unending wonders of his natural surroundings should 
also be utilized together with the inheritance of mankind to 
give the child a keener appreciation of the world about him 
and to transform his instinctive selfishness into generous im- 
pulses. * 


The arrangement of The Cardinal Series is similar to that 
of The Rosary. There is a lesser amount of religious con- 
tent, but the home is used as the central idea. While the 
fundamental motive is to lead the child from a love and ap- 
preciation of his earthly parents to the knowledge of a Heav- 
enly Father, the inter-relation is rather artificial. The les- 
sons themselves do not call forth such an interpretation, and 
there is a lack of coordination between religious and secular 


content. P 


In all the series examined it is remarkable to find a great 
amount of material conducive to the character formation of 
the child. Lessons that indirectly bring out a moral prin- 
ciple are many and well-chosen. There is not the moral 
summary that was often found in older readers, but the 


*Thos. E. Shields, Primary Methods, p. 113. Washington: Catholic Educa- 
tion Press, 1912. 
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points are surrounded with pleasant experiences which create 
a favorable disposition. 


This favorable disposition is a necessary factor in the edu- 
cative process, and this is particularly true in the field of re- 
ligious education. That good readers with a thoroughly 
Catholic make-up can do much to provide an atmosphere of 
religion is scarcely to be questioned. The problem that does 
arise from this investigation is whether the existing readers 
are so organized as to meet the standard to be expected of 
a Catholic text-book. It is evident that there is much work 
to be done in this aspect of reading, and a book that contains 
an effective method of teaching reading blended with ade- 
quate content of religious and secular subject-matter will 
be the ideal reader for Catholic schools. 
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Course of Study, Religion, First Grade. By Sister Mary 
Vera, S.N.D. Cleveland: Diocesan School Board, 1931. Pp. 
110. 


Bishop Schrembs has written the preface to this first vol- 
ume of the Religion Course of Study for Cleveland. The 
author acknowledges examination and criticism of her ma- 
terial by Reverend J. R. Hagan, Reverend R. B. Navin, Rev- 
erend Cuthbert Malone, O.F.M., of Cleveland and by Rev- 
erend William R. Kelly of New York. In her Introduction 
Sister Vera states that the present course, with its copious 
suggestions was planned as a handbook for the busy teacher 
and a detailed guide for the amateur teacher. 

A list of objectives is given for each month. These objec- 
tives vary considerably in character. Some of them are gen- 
eral and their realization will come only after a life of fidel- 
ity in the service of God. Other objectives are more specific 
and show a real understanding of the immediate needs of the 
first grade child. The present reviewer is a firm believer in 
specific objectives to guide the teacher in the work of re- 
ligious instruction. The general heading Scope is used to in- 
clude the different topics that appear in the curriculum for 
the month. Under this heading are included Bible history 
stories, instruction topics, prayers, aspirations, and liturgy 
and practice. Under the heading of Activities there is pre- 
sented detailed material for the teacher to use in presenting 
content to the class and helping the little ones to make it their 
own. After each teacher presentation Sister Vera gives what 
she calls Organization. This is really a brief summary for 
the teacher to use in helping the class to see the relation of 
each part of the instruction to the whole. One might de- 
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scribe these organizations as outlines of the units explained. 
Under the general heading Activities, in addition to instruc- 
tion and organization material, various supplementary sug- 
gestions are given; while these activities vary for the different 
topics listed under Scope they include drawings, poster sug- 
gestions, paper cutting, clay modeling, picture study, sand 
table work, bulletin board projects, dramatizations, hymns, 
poems, stories, stereopticon views, and readings. 

The only habits that are mentioned in the general outline 
of objectives pertain to prayer and behavior in church. The 
curriculum does not call for any direct teaching of virtuous 
habits. However, virtues applicable to the child’s life are 
taught indirectly in connection with a number of the units 
presented. 

In the last pages of the book there is an interesting group 
of questions for review, based on the content of the year’s 
work. Sister Vera, in an article in the present issue of the 
Journal of Religious Instruction, explains her plan of teach- 
ing religion to first grade children. Cleveland’s curriculum 
for first grade is based on the principles that the author 
outlines in her paper. 

According to announcements several curriculum studies 
for the elementary school are about to appear. Experimen- 
tation alone will prove their usefulness to our schools. It 
is only when an entire city system or a good sampling of all 
teachers and all pupils try out new materials that adequate 
results will be obtained to determine the value of a course of 
study and the changes that should be made in it. 


De Paul University E. HORAN 
Chicago 


Religion Outline for Colleges, Course III, Christ and His 
Church. By Rev. John M. Cooper, D.D. Washington: Cath- 
olic Education Press, 1930. Pp. xv + 509. 


No one interested in the best methods of teaching religion 
can afford to neglect Father Cooper’s Religion Outlines for 
Colleges. In these four textbooks twentieth century thought 
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has been applied to twenty centuries of Catholic teaching. 
The best credentials of these four volumes are that they come 
to us backed by twenty years of experience in teaching re- 
ligion to college students in the Catholic University at Wash- 
ington. 

The Course on Apologetics, published last fall, completes 
the series, and is probably the finest of the four. Here we 
have an entirely new approach to the traditional study of 
Apologetics. Father Cooper has broken with the past and 
has done what teachers of Apologetics have always realized 
should be done, he has adapted the study to the needs and 
problems of lay students, instead of giving them the tech- 
nical side exclusively, as priests received in the seminary. 
Father Cooper’s preface to Course III is the Magna Charta 
for all future works on Apologetics intended for the laity: 


“The central idea underlying the present Course, as well as the 
ther three Courses of these Outlines, is that religion is first and 
foremost a life to be lived, and to be lived on a seven-day-a-week 
plan. A religion course should equip students to explain and de- 
fend their faith. But above all it should help them to live it. This 
is its primary object. All other objectives are secondary. 

“In view of this basic principle, we feel that it is not the main 
purpose of a course on Christ and His Church to turn out lay apos- 
tles, apologists, and defenders of the faith. This aim should not, 
of course, be lost sight of, but it is of secondary rank. The chief 
aim is to help them to live Christlike and Catholic lives. A course 
of the kind should confirm and strengthen faith. Still more, it 
should have in view the development of better attitudes toward 
Christ and the Church, and fuller active participation in and co- 
operation with the work of the Church and her Founder.” 


No book review can begin to tell how well Father Cooper 
has succeeded in his difficult assignment. The book itself 
must be carefully read and studied. Those will best appre- 
ciate it who have themselves experienced the difficulties of 
teaching Apologetics whether in the classroom, in the pulpit, 
or in the rectory parlor to converts. 


The title of Course III is Christ and His Church, suggest- 
ing the two broad lines of treatment. The first part of the 
book is devoted to the Church, the second part to her 
Founder. About one third of the space in the volume covers 
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basic Apologetics proper, that is, the claims and credentials 
of Christ and the Church. The other two-thirds is spent in 
developing desirable personal attitudes on the part of the 
student toward Christ and the Church. Of course, these two 
purposes are not treated separately in different sections of 
the book, but are skillfully woven into a swiftly moving 
story in which the Church and her Founder march across the 
centuries in a thrilling pageant of achievement and triumph. 
The departure from the traditional method of teaching 
Apologetics is strikingly shown in the order of treatment 
adopted in Christ and the Church. The logical order is for- 
saken for the pedagogical or psychological order, following 
the method used by Christ Himself and the Apostles. Two 
reasons dictated this procedure. First, “it seems better to 
begin with what is nearest and closest to the students as 
facts of daily experience and life: so we begin with the 
Church of which they are members. Furthermore, it ap- 
pears advisable to start out from their more acute personal 
problems as Catholics, and help clear these up before delv- 
ing more deeply into the rational evidences of faith.” 
These acute personal problems of students are handled in 
the first part of the book, and are based primarily on the 
questions and discussions raised by students themselves in 
actual class work during the last twenty years. Twelve 
splendid chapters are devoted to these problems, which deal 
mostly with the governing and teaching functions of the 
Church, and with the Catholic’s obligation to obedience and 
loyalty. All the chapters in this section are well done, but 
several stand out, because of the new material introduced 
and the striking way of presenting it. “The Interpretation 
and Spirit of Church Laws,” and “Church Laws and the 
Catholic Conscience” present material to be found in prob- 
ably no other book, at least in such a cleancut and refresh- 
ing manner. The necessity and reasonableness of Church 
laws are presented here in such a masterly fashion as to im- 
press, we think, even a case-hardened pastor! The chapters 
on the teaching functions of the Church give a modern angle 
to the purpose and scope of theology, while the proof for 
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infallibility is the most thrilling and convincing that the 
present writer has ever seen. The chapter on “The Cath- 
olic’s Freedom” should be read by every Catholic, and by 
every non-Catholic, too. Probably nowhere else can be found 
such a complete exposition of the freedom enjoyed by Cath- 
olics in thought and in action. It should make valuable 
sermon material, and could well be used as an appealing in- 
troductory talk to converts coming for instruction. 

The second part of the book presents the credentials for 
the divine mission of the Church and for the divinity of 
Christ. But even in this strictly apologetic matter, the 
traditional method of presentation has been improved upon 
by a sound pedagogical procedure. Before the documentary 
evidence is given, a background is furnished by outlining 
the main facts regarding the place of Christ and the Church 
in the world and in world history. These facts are pre- 
sented in two powerful chapters on “The Church as a World 
Fact,” wherein by a few bold strokes, an impressive picture 
is drawn of the tremendous contribution to society that the 
Catholic Church has made throughout the centuries and is 
making today. Against this background the credentials of 
the Church and the credentials of Christ are presented by a 
skillful combination of the popular and the strictly technical 
method of treatment. This method is used on the well- 
grounded assumption that the educated Catholic layman and 
lay woman are not expected to have a technical familiarity 
with the field, but only an intelligent grasp of the main 
proofs, and particularly of the methods and broad lines of 
demonstration. Even in this technical part, the interests and 
problems of the students have not been forgotten, but are 
met by valuable chapters on our separated brethren, the 
structure of the Church, the Pope and papal headquarters, 
true progress in Catholic countries, the church and democ- 
racy, American Catholic loyalty, religion and politics, pat- 
riotism and nationalism, and liberty of conscience. The book 
sweeps on to an inspiring conclusion in a beautiful appeal 
to the student to secure for himself an intimate knowledge 
of the life and compelling personality of Jesus Christ, “not a 
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merely informal knowledge, but a devotional, appreciative, 
and affective knowledge.” 

Christ and the Church is planned for Catholic colleges and 
may be used effectively in any one of the first three years. 
It should be of real service also to priests, in providing up- 
to-date material for sermons, especially during Lent, and 
in their instructions to converts. Father Cooper has done 
his work so well that we feel sure all four volumes of his 
religion Outlines will find their way not only into college 
halls of learning but also into our Catholic homes, study 
clubs, and the bookshelves of our parish priests. The author 
will be appreciated because of his rare gift of putting religious 
truths in modern language without being irreverent in atti- 
tude or inexact in expression. But above all, because he has 
that rarest of all gifts, he can get at the heart-interests and 
heart-problems of Catholic youth and keep them loyal to the 
faith of their fathers. 


{quinas High School (REV.) JEROME DEHNERT 
Chicago 


Ecclesiastical Latin. By Rev. Wm. V. Groesel. Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1931. Pp. 102. 


Ecclesiastical Latin is a text book intended for second 
year and subsequent high-school Latin study. It is to sup- 
plement, not replace, the classical authors studied during 
those years. 

The Reverend John J. Clark, in his foreword, explains the 
author’s purpose of leading Catholics to “feel with the 
Church” and to “put on the spirit of Christ” thrugh a love 
of the Liturgy. In putting the Latin of the Liturgy into the 
hands of high-school students he has touched the hidden and 
only spring that will make lovers of Liturgy of the Catholic 
laity, and that is to make Catholic children so. If the selec- 
tions from Benediction, the Mass, Prayers, Hymns, Scrip- 
tures, etc., contained in Ecclesiastical Latin are read and 
studied consistently one day a week during the second, third 
and fourth years of high-school, as the author suggests, it 
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will avail much toward bringing about that familiarity with 
the Liturgy which paves the way for a love of it. 

In addition to the first and pre-excellent purpose, the au- 
thor achieves a second, and by no means an unimportant one, 
in harmony with the modern trend of high school Latin teach- 
ing which tends to enrich the Latin course in order to widen 
the appeal to the students’ interests. The beautiful and 
varied material Father Groessel provides will have a vital 
interest for the Catholic student whose principal and life- 
long contact with Latin is through the services of the Church. 

As a school text Ecclesiastical Latin is usable and helpful 
alike to teacher and student. It contains a special vocabu- 
lary of words and expressions peculiar to later Latin; notes 
accompanying each selection and so facilitating rather than 
retarding comprehension; a foreword and a preface with 
ielpful and inspiring suggestions for the teacher. It seems 
vo leave nothing to be desired except an index, and possibly, 
if we may speak above a whisper, the inclusion of the melo- 
dies of at least some of the hymns—Gregorian melodies 
please! If modern language classes derive so much pleasure 
from singing folk songs and national anthems, why not ex- 
tend the privilege to the Latin class? 

This little book, though modest in appearance and price, 
is admirable in its conception and collossal in the possibility 
of its spiritual effects. I predict a wide adoption of it in the 
Catholic high-schools of the country. 


De Paul University 
Chicago MARGARET A. RING 


My Character Book. A Laboratory Manual for the High 
School Student of Religion. Reverend Raymond J. Campion 
and Ellamay Horan. New York: Sadilier, 1930. Pp. 223. 


Nearly everybody is telling us that we are teaching re- 
ligion badly, but few are showing us how to do it right. My 
Character Book, one of the work-books in the Catholic Action 
group, actually shows us how to build character in our high 
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school students—or rather it shows the student how to build 
his or her own character. It is something entirely new in the 
field of religious education, but it is based on age-old prin- 
ciples of sound psychology and pedagogy. This is not a 
book dealing with the theory of character formation but a 
laboratory manual or work-book in which the student per- 
sonally thinks out his own problems of character, writes 
them into a book in his own handwriting, and when finished 
has a volume which will be a lifelong inspiration to him be- 
cause he himself is its author. 


Character in a Catholic boy or girl means a life dominated 
by Catholic virtues. Very correctly then, My Character Book 
consists of ten assignments on the Catholic ideal of morality 
as expressed in the Ten Commandments and embraced by 
the virtues: Religion, Obedience, Patriotism, Health and 
Physical Fitness, Sobriety, Purity, Honesty, Truthfulness, 
Trustworthiness, and Gratitude. Each one of these virtues is 
handled in a series of ten exercises to be worked out by the 
student personally, either during the class period, or as part 
of the general class activity, or as a home assignment. 

The exercises for each virtue have been planned accord- 
ing to the soundest principles of psychology and pedagogy. 
In the first exercise the student writes on two blank pages 
of My Character Book an explanation of what he understands 
by the virtue under consideration. This explanation is not 
to be written until he has first studied the explanation con- 
tained in his textbook or as given by the teacher. To help 
the pupil find this explanation, page references are given to 
the textbooks most widely used in the high schools of this 
country. Of course, the pupil is not expected to read every 
reference given, but only the one found in the school’s offi- 
cial text. After writing himself clearheaded about the 
virtue, the pupil proceeds to the second exercise, 
wherein he first thinks out, and then writes in the 
space provided, the natural and supernatural motives 
for practicing that virtue in his daily life. In the 
third and fourth exercises he delves into his own experience 
to discover opportunities for practicing that virtue as a high 
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school student and later on as an adult. The fifth exercise 
sends him to the New Testament where with the help of ref- 
erences given, he searches the Scriptures for divine com- 
mands and exhortations concerning that particular virtue. 
Next the pupil steps into the laboratory of life to prove his 
knowledge in the test-tube of actual life situations. So the 
sixth exercise directs him to practice five acts of the virtue, 
describing in his laboratory manual the opportunities he used 
to perform these acts. Step by step the ideal of Catholic 
virtue is more deeply impressed on the pupil’s youthful heart 
by the next three exercises, in which he conducts a personal 
research for inspiring examples of the virtue, first in the life 
of our Lord and His Blessed Mother, then in contemporary 
Catholic life, and finally in biographies the pupil has read. 
Since “example is the school of mankind,” biography read- 
ing is encouraged by a valuable list of eighty-five biogra- 
phies found to be popular with high school boys and girls 
by actual canvass of Catholic libraries. The final exercise 
refers the student to the last pages of the book, a section 
called Building an Ideal, where he lists those acts of each 
virtue which he wants in his daily life now as a student and 
later on as an adult. This thorough treatment is given to 
each of the ten virtues considered, thus completing an ex- 
haustive and impressive personal study of the Catholic moral 
ideal. 


Two seperate booklets have been prepared to be used with 
My Character Book, one for the pupil, the other for the 
teacher. The booklet for pupils is called the Jndividual’s 
Daily Record, or Daily Practice Book. It is, in reality, the 
particular examen of conscience so familiar to religious com- 
munities. Its purpose is to encourage the pupil to check 
himself each day on his growth in virtue. In this strictly 
private record, the student is to keep a daily account of his 
progress in practicing the virtues he is studying. The Daily 
Practice Book is another evidence of thoroughness on the 
part of the authors. They have overlooked nothing that 
helps a boy or girl to acquire habits of virtue, because this 
must always be the final goal of all character training. Of 
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course there is no obligation for students to use this daily 
check, but builders of character should encourage its use 
because it has proved itself a very effective method of char- 
acter training long known and used in the Church. 


The booket for teachers is called the Teachers’ Manual 
for Work-Books of the Catholic Action Series. Its purpose 
is to help the instructor conduct the class with maximum re- 
sults. It presents: (1) The principles of psychology and 
pedagogy upon which My Character Book has been devel- 
oped. (2) Complete directions for the use of the work-book 
in the classroom. (3) A list of readings on the different 
virtues. In this teachers’ manual the authors advise that 
the best method of using My Character Book is to make the 
class a period of supervised study. This means that the pupil 
prepares each exercise in the classroom, while the teacher 
directs and follows closely each individual’s work. Because 
supervised study is a rather new method in education, some 
teachers may be a little reluctant to use it. But it has cer- 
tain advantages over other methods and should be given at 
least a fair trial by progressive teachers. The great value 
of supervised study lies in this, that the Jaw of direct learn- 
ing is applied: “The individual learns best that which he 
learns by doing.” In supervised study the individual tackles 
the learning job for himself. He gradually learns how to do 
independent work. There is a self-activity in supervised 
study which is much more beneficial than the passive atti- 
tude usually present in lesson learning and lesson reciting. 
Such personal, independent self-activity becomes especially 
important when the class is studying the formation of char- 
acter. There is something so intensely personal in building 
character that the more self there is in the process of study, 
the more character there will be in the finished boy and 
girl. Still if some teachers prefer the older methods, this 
work-book can be used very effectively as a home assignment 
or as part of the general class activity. The exercises are 
planned so psychologically that even the most cursory treat- 


ment is bound to leave some impressions on personal char- 
acter. 
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My Character Book has been prepared to fit in smoothly 
with any high school course in Religion, in any year of the 
junior or senior high school, and with any text. A particu- 
larly appropriate time to use it would be during the year in 
which the Ten Commandments are studied. But even if 
the Commandments have already been finished by a certain 
class, the experiences the individual receives in working out 
the various exercises are so valuable that every boy and 
girl should be given the opportunity of making this personal 
study of character before leaving high school. 


Aquinas High School (REV.) JEROME DEHNERT 
Chicago 





